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If any one expects to find in this book an attack 
on the Governor-General, the Commander-in-Chief, 
the Resident at Lahore, the Board of Control, or any 
one of the four-and-twenty Directors of the Honourable 
East India Company, he is doomed to be disap- 
pointed! 

I have no grudge to pay off, no grievance to 
complain of, no official secret to betray, not even 
■ one little document to publish which could not be 
published consistently with my own honour, and that 
of the Government I am proud to serve. 

The book is simply what it professes to be — the 
record of a busy year, on an important frontier, in a 
country and at a crisis which have excited the 
national attention of Englishmen. 



VIII 


PREFACE. 


In writing it I have had three objects in view; 
and I will put the most selfish one first, to save any 
one else the trouble. 

I. It is to put on record a victory which I myself 
remember with more satisfaction than any I helped 
to gain before Mooltan — the bloodless conquest of 
the wild valley of Bunnoo. It was gained neither 
by shot nor shell, but simply by balancing two 
races and two creeds. For fear of a Sikh army, 
two warlike and independent Muhommudan tribes 
levelled to the ground, at my bidding, the four 
hundred forts which constituted the strength of 
their country; and for fear of, those same Muhom- 
mudan tribes, the same Sikh army, at my bidding, 
constructed a fortress for the Crown, which com- 
pleted the subjugation of the valley. 

Thus was a barbarous people brought peacefully 
within»the pale of civilization ; and one well-intentioned 
Englishman accomplished in three months, without a 
struggle, a conquest which the fanatic Sikh nation 
had vainly attempted, with fire and sword, for five-and- 
twenty years. 

Yet so little is it known, that to this moment I have 
never even been thanked by my own Government for 
the service. 

If that is anybody’s fault, it is my own ; but it is 
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IX 


nobody^s fault, it is simply a fact. It is usual in the 
Indian political department for officers to draw up a 
full Report of their labours and success whenever they 
have completed any special duty with which they have 
been intrusted. On the perusal of this Report, 
Government passes its opinion on the mode in which 
its orders have been executed.* It was my intention 
to have drawn up my Report of the complete subjuga- 
tion of Bunnoo, as soon as I got back from my tour 
through the other districts of the Upper Derajat ; 
but before that tour was completed, the Mooltan 
rebellion involved me in new operations. I saw my 
conquered valley, and my fine fort, no more; the 
Report was never made ; and Government drew the 
revenues of Bunnoo with such ease, that it might 
be excused for not divining with what difficulty and 
anxious thought they had been obtained. Yet, I am 
not willing that it should be altogether forgotten ; and 
that is one object of this book. 

II. A second object is to give my countrymen at 
home an insight into the actual life and labours of an 
Indian political officer. An indistinct notion prevails 
that ‘‘a political” is a sort of person attached to 
Indian armies, to embarrass all military operations, 


* See a specimen in the Appendix to Introductory Chapter. 
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and do his utmost to bring disgrace upon the British 
arms. 

Amongst other duties, political officers are generally 
attached to military expeditions; to interpret the 
political views of Government in sending them ; to 
be the medium of all negociations ; and to assist the 
General with their loctd knowledge and local in- 
fluence. In a country so totally strange as India to 
the soldiers of Her Majesty's army, and so very 
partially known as it can ever be even to those of 
the Honourable Company's service, the practice is 
not only advantageous, but necessary. 

When a Wellington or a Lake appears at the 
head of an Indian army, th(^ custom, rendered useless 
by their capacity, is dispensed with. Occasionally 
an Ochterloney unites in his own person both the 
political officer and the General. But a Sale has 
acknowledged with soldierly frankness th(^ assistance 
he derived from a MacGregor; impartial history 
will regret that a Napier disregarded an Outram; 
and a Hardinge, though himself vested with supreme 
authority, erects, with lasting gratitude, a monument 
over the grave of a Broadfoot. 

But it is a mistake to suppose that accompanying 
armies into the field is the only, or even principal, 
duty of an Indian political. He has in general a far 
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higher, more interesting, and less invidious, career 
to run in his official life ; and it is to exhibit him in 
this sphere of duty that I now publish an account of 
my own Trans-Indus labours. A perusal of it will, I 
trust, give my countrymen a juster conception of that 
department of the British-Indian Government which, 
in the intervals of peace, supplies to every ‘busy- 
minded soldier a pursuit more active, more directly 
useful, than the furbishing of rusty arms ; which 
opens to him a field of distinction when that of 
war is closed ; and sends him forth beyond our 
boundaries to be the pioneer of Christian civilization 
in lands where Idolatry too often occupies the Temple, 
Corruption the Tribunal, and Tyranny the Throne. 

III. Lastly, I have been actuated by a desire to 
contribute my mite of local knowledge to the world’s 
common stock. In India it is too much the fashion 
for public servants to carry with them into their 
graves all the knowledge of manners, customs, lan- 
guages, which they have acquired during their lives ; 
like warriors who lie down to rest with their swords 
by their sides, and “ their martial cloaks around 
them.” Thus, their successors, instead of com- 
mencing at the point where they left off, have to 
begin again with the alphabet of inquiry. In the 
present work, I subscribe something towards a know- 
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ledge of the countries Trans-Indus. If it is not 
all that could be wished, an indulgent reader will 
remember that it was acquired in little more than 
“ a year on the Punjab frontier and that not a 
year of dilettante travelling, going where I listed 
to seek, and lingering wherever I found, pleasant 
spots ; with a mind at ease, time at command, and 
nothing to do but fiU note-books with reflections; 
but a year of intense labour in great public duties, 
with never any certainty of life for four-and-twenty 
hours. Yet I find that what I collected in a year, 
I have been six months reducing into form, — months 
I could ill spare from one year’s rest. 

It remains only to explain, that the map attached 
to these volumes has been very carefully compiled 
by Mr. Arrowsmith, from district maps prepared by 
the Deputy Commissioners for the information of 
the Board of Administration at Lahore ; to which 
materials I have added all the passes known to me 
in the hills of the Upper Derajat. The passes in 
the Lower Ddrajat are desiderata I cannot supply ; 
but Lord Dalhousie has already directed a complete 
military survey of the Indus frontier of the Punjab. 

For the ground plan of the Fort of Mooltan (which 
is probably the first detailed one which the military 
reader has yet obtained), I am indebted to my gallant 
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friend Lieutenant-Colonel Napier, of the Bengal 
Engineers ; and I have to thank another kind friend 
and colleague, Major Reynell Taylor, for the sketches 
of Akra, Solomon’s Throne, and the Fort of Duleep- 
gurh, which will, I am sure, detain the volume they 
adorn, in many a fiiir hand, much longer than its 
specific gravity deserves. 

The coloured plates in the second volume are 
among the last works of the late Mr. Hullmandel, 
and are beautifully copied or grouped from pictures 
by native artists. 

Reader, when looking at “ my enemy” and my 
ally,” forget the proverb, Show me your friends, and 
rU tell you what you are !” and think of another that 
‘‘ appearances are deceitful.” In the present case^ 
they are very deceitful indeed. Moolraj’s advocate 
asked his judges, with more eloquence than logic, 
whether they saw ought of ferocity in that coun- 
tenance?” Nevertheless, Moolraj was convicted of 
murder, and sentenced to death. This was fortunate 
as well as just, for had the judges taken the advocate’s 
advice, and looked in the faces of the belligerents for 
the murderer of our countrymen, perhaps my worthy 
ally, the Nuwab of Bhawulpoor, might have been 
hanged, and the British Government have lost one of • 
its firmest friends in India. 
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And now farewell, dear reader. Within a few 
weeks of the publication of this book I shall be 
again on my way to the Punjab frontier but I 
cannot bid adieu to England without telling all in 
it, Nobles and Commons, Gentle and Simple, how 
gratefully I have felt, how long I shall remember, 
how earnestly I will endeavour to deserve, the great 
kindness they have shown me. May the Past and 
Present alike strengthen me for the Future. 

HERBERT, B. EDWARDES. 


JANUARY, 1851. 
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A YEAR IN THE PUNJAB. 


INTRODUCTORY CHAPTER. 

Runjekt Sing spent forty years in creating the 
Sikh army, with what motive, whether for defence or 
conquest, may admit of doubt; but his subjects to 
this day confirm the unvarying testimony of his acts, 
that he was a firm and honest ally of the British 
Indian Government. 

Yet so incredible is good faith in Asia, that all 
Hindoo India looked to the Sikh army for the final 
expulsion of Christianity from the East. 

The Sikh army at length responded to the hope, 
sought the collision, and was huinbled to the dust in 
a campaign of sixty days. 

In February, 1846 , Lord Gough encamped his 
avenging army under the walls of Lahore. Duleep 
Sing, the boy-sovereign of the Punjab, knelt to the 
Governor-General of India for forgiveness; Lord 
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Hardlnge raised him from the ground, and reseated 
him on the Sikh throne, shorn though it was of its 
former splendour. In the “ Land of the Five Waters” 
he was stiU King of four.* 

This policy was generous towards the child of a 
long-tried ally, too young to he hastily held respon- 
sible for either his soldiers or his ministers ; and the 
people of the Punjab still speak with praise of an act 
of moderation in conquest which finds a parallel only 
in the history of their Macedonian invader. Poms, 
however, had not injured Alexander. The policy was 
also pmdent, if not absolutely necessary. 

Subsequent events have been thought by some to 
prove that the Punjab should have been annexed after 
the first Sikh war. But Moodkee, Ferozeshuhr, 
Aliwfil, and Sobraon, had left Lord Gough a dimi- 
nished army. He brought to Lahore scarcely twenty 
thousand men of all arms ; fourteen thousand five 
hundred being infantry, of whom three thousand 
five hundred only were Europeans ; and if subse- 
quent events show anything, they show that such 
a force would have been ludicrously inadequate 
to besiege Lahore and Umritsir, the two fortified 

* The territory taken by Lord Hardinge from the Sikhs, 
after the first Sikh war, was (including Cachmere) rather 
more in square miles than one-third of the Punjab. 
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capitals of the Sikh empire, on which twenty-five 
thousand survivors of Sobraon retreated.* In 
1849 — 50, after a second series of defeats had been 
inflicted on the Sikh army, the occupation of the 
Punjab has taken fifty thousand men. 

Subsequent events also make it very doubtful 
whether the auxiliary force from Sindh, with which 
Sir Charles Napier would gladly have assailed Mool- 
tan, would have been strong enough to reduce the 
third stronghold of the Punjab. 

A fourth — Peshawur — would still havcj remained 
in possession of eight thousand of the best troops of 
the Sikh army, under a chief who has since proved to 
be its best Gimeral.f 

Moreover, it was the beginning of the hot weather, 
when regular armies do not keep the field. 

* In February, 184(), Brigadier Wheeler had about six 
thousand more men in the Jullunder Doab, and Sir J. 
Littler about four thousand five hundred at Ferozepoor and 
its vicinity; but the Coramander-in-Chief could not have 
ventured to withdraw either to strengthen himsell. But had 
Lord Gough had men enough, it is not probable that he would 
have undertaken the sieges before hiili without a siege train 
of seventy or eighty heavy pieces, and at least one thousand 
rounds a gun ; whereas we had but thirty- four pieces up with 
the army, and not more than three hundred rounds a gun. 

t llajah Slier Sing Attareewalluh. 
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Such were the circumstances under which Lord 
Hardinge decided against the annexation of the 
Punjab in February, 1846. Lord Gough and Sir 
Charles Napier deemed it equally impossible; and 
history will set its seal to the judgment of the 
Generals. 

But it is well to record these things, for in the lapse 
of time those who were behind the scenes disappear ; 
and the motives of important acts, and springs of 
great events, are lost under the rubbish of conjecture. 

Nor was it thought a small collateral advantage to 
have thus preserved a strong Hindoo power, from 
whom we had a right to look for gratitude, between 
British India and its Muhommudan enemies in Cen- 
tral Asia. 

But it was easier fe)r Lord Hardinge to reseat 
Duleep Sing upon the throne of the Punjab, than for 
the ♦poor child to sit there. It was te) divert the Sikl^ 
army from dethroning him that his able and unscru- 
pulous mother, Maharanee Jhunda, hael a few months 
before thrust them on the invasion of British India ; 
and the defeated soldiery swam back across the Sutlej 
with vows of speedy vengeance against the Queen, her 
son, and her paramour. Prime Minister Lai Sing. 

In the luxurious prison-chambers of the Summun 
Boorj, Prince Shiv D6) Sing, and other sons of the 
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last Maharajuh, still survived; and, spurious or not, 
were generally thought to have as legitimate a title to 
the throne as Duleep Sing — the child, not of 
Runjeet Sing, but of the water-carrier of his bath, 
and a girl in the harem, whom, between drunkenness 
and dotage, the monarch had called his “ wife.’’ 

The materials for disturbance, therefore, were as 
plentiful in March, 1846, as they had been at any 
time since the murder of Maharajuh Sher Sing ; and 
after vainly plunging the Punjab into a war, which 
had dismembered it of Cachmere and the JuUunder 
Doab, transferred two hundred and fifty-six guns 
from the arsenal of Lahore to that of Fort William, 
destroyed the French battalions, exhausted the treasury 
of Govindgurh, and humiliated the Sikh race in the 
eyes of all the Indian people, the Queen-Mother and 
Rajah Lai Sing found themselves as unable to carry on 
the Government as they had been in November, 1845. 

Again, therefore, they turned to British India ; this 
time not in war, but humble entreaty, to save the so- 
called descendant of Runjeet from Runjeet’s army. 

“ Lest,” said the Lahore counsellors to Lord Har- 
dinge, “ after the departure of the British forces, the 
evil-disposed should create fresh disturbances, and 
endeavour to ruin the State, it is the earnest 
and sincere desire and hope of the Lahore Durbar, 
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that British troops, with intelligent officers, should for 
some months, as circumstances may seem to require, 
be left at Lahore, for the protection of the Govern- 
ment and the Maharajuh, and the inhabitants of the 
city. When affairs have been satisfactorily settled, and 
the period prescribed for the stay of the British force 
shall have expired, the troops may then be withdrawn.’^ 

Anxious to see “a strong Sikh Government 
established at Lahore,’^ Lord Hardinge reluctantly 
consented to this temporary interference ; and a 
British force* was left at Lahore, to support the 
Maharajuh, while his ministers reduced the overgrown 
and pampercnl army to reasonable pay and numbers. 

The command of this invidious occupation was 
imposed upon the General who had so spiritedly 
defended Ferozepoor during the war — Sir John Littler 
— a man of very remarkable daring, but of still more 
remarkable forbearance. 

The important charge of the diplomatic relations 
was intrusted to Colonel Henry Montgomery Law- 
* 1 Regiment European Infantry. 

8 Regiments Native Infantry. 

18 H. A. guns. 

4 Siege-train guns. 

2 Companies Foot Artillery. 

2 Companies Sappers and Miners. 

, I Regiment Irregular Cavalry. 
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rence, the most distinguished of three brothers, whose 
eminent services have since interwoven their name 
with the history of the Punjab ; and Major George 
MacGregor, the well-known political officer of the 
illustrious garrison of Jellalabad,*' was appointed his 
Assistant at Lahore. 

In these three officers was to be found the rare 
union of firmness, conciliation, and capacity for 
affairs. 

Thus ably and powerfully supported, had Rajah 
Lai Sing had the patriotism to attempt the reorgani- 
sation of the Sikh army and the impartial reduction 
of the jageers of the Sikh chiefs, it is not impossible 
that in the allotted year he might have constructed a^ 
Government more independent of the aristocracy and 
the soldiery than any other which had existed at 
Lahore since the death of Runjeet Sing, 

But he had neither the patriotism nor the grasp of 
mind, and betrayed at once that he had been chosen 
in the Harem, not in the Durbar. He reformed with 
one hand, and peculated with the other. He dis- 
charged some soldiers, but did not pay them, and 
was so alarmed at their discontent that he discharged 
no more. He took jageers enough from the other 
chiefs, but then he appropriated them to himself. 
Thus he exasperated all the enemies of the consti- 
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tution without subduing one. Having done this, he 
proceeded to exasperate his friends. 

By Article 4, of the Treaty of the 9th March, 1846, 
the Sikh Sovereign cedt'd Cachmere to the British ; 
and on the 1 6th of the same month, the British 
transferred it to Maharajuh Goolab Sing. 

Inst(‘ad of effecting the transfer. Rajah Lai Sing 
bribed the Governor of Cachmere, and the troops that 
were under him, to hold th(‘ province for the Sikhs, 
and oppose its occupation by Goolab Sing. 

A traitor must needs be fi liar. Being taxed with 
the treachery, he deni(‘d it. His own betters were 
produced, and he deni(^d them, H(^ was tried by a 
court-martial of five British officers, in despair of 
finding so many honest men in the Sikh Court ; and 
being found guilty, he was d(‘posed by the indignant 
British Government, by whose forbearance alone he 
had remained in power. 

And now the Sikh nobles looked round among 
themselves for a man to rule the nation, when the 
British force should be withdrawn. But there was 
none found who could think dispassionately of their 
own jealousies, or fearlessly of their own army. 

Another revolution stared them in the face ; and 
who could say his blood' would not be shed ? Who 
could answer for what was still d(‘arer — his jag(‘ers ? 
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The Sikh chiefs and councillors, headed by the 
mother of the Sovereign, implored the British not to 
withdraw their army. 

Lord Hardingc consented. It was for the mutual 
peace of the Punjab and British India. 

But not again would the Governor-General rely on 
a Sikh Vizier; nor would h(^ support with British 
bayonets an unguid(‘d native Government. If his army 
remained, it should be with the certainty of doing 
good. If it maintained a Government in the Punjab, 
that Government should be worth maintaining. 

By the “ Articles of Agreement concluded between 
the British Government and the Lahore Durbar, on 
the 16th December, 1846,’’ the administration of 
the Punjab, or kingdom of the child Maharajuh 
Duleep Sing, Wiis vested in “a Council of Regency, 
composed of k'ading chiefs and sirdars, acting 
under the control and guidance of the British Resi- 
dent.”* 

This safeguard excepted, the Council of Regency 
was selected from “ the mighty men” of the Sikh 
Court, in whom the Sikh nation, rather than the 
British Government, might rely. It contained Sirdar 
Tej Sing, the besieger of Ferozepoor and Commander- 
in-Chief at Sobr&on ; Sirdar Sher Sing Attareewalluh, 
* Article 4. 
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whose sister was betrothed to the Maharajuh ; Dewan 
Deena Nath, the Chancellor and Talleyrand of the 
Punjab, whose voice in the revolutionary council in 
the gardens of Shalimar had been loudest and bitterest 
for the English war; Fakcer Noorrood-deen, the 
Secretary of State ; Sirdar Runjore Sing Mujeethea, 
the hero of Buddeewal and coward of Boondree ;* 
Bhaee Nidhan Sing, the High Priest of Lahore; 
Sirdar Utter Sing Kaleewalluh, the chief officer of 
the cavalry ; and Sirdar Shumsher Sing, the leading 
member of the Sindhunwalluhs, the noblest fomily of 
the Khalsa. This Council of Regency was ciiUed by 
the Sikh people, the “ Durbar,” equivalent to our 
word ministry. 

The “ British Resident” appointed by Lord Har- 
dinge to ^‘control and guide” these chiefs was Sir 
Henry Lawrence, who fulfilled the difficult duty as 
hone but he could do it. Inspired with a noble 
compassion for his royal ward, and a deep sympathy 
with the fallen Sikh nation, he brought a brilliant 
genius for legislation, the loftiest principles, and a 
warm yet dauntless heart, to the rescue of their affairs, 
and the overwhelming task of rebuilding the empire 
of Runjeet Sing; and when, at the close of 1847, 
he was forced from his post by a broken constitution, 

* Boondree is the Sikh name for the battle of Aliw^. 
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his departure was prophetically felt as a calamity by 
a country which he had restored to peace and order, 
and a people who knew him to be their friend. 

One of the earliest subjects to which the Sikh 
Durbar drew the attention of their adviser, Colonel 
Lawrence, was (as they expressed it) the “ outstanding 
revenue of Bunnoo, Tak.” 

The Chancellor, Deena Nath, whose business it 
was to transact all matters of finance, represented 
generally that Bunnoo was a place on the other side 
of the river Indus, in the midst of the hills, and 
peopled by Afghan tribes, whose peculiarly barbarous 
ideas of freedom had hitherto rendered it impossible 
to confer on them the blessing of a Sikh Governor. 
Consequently no tax-gatherer found it convenient to 
reside in that part of the kingdom, and the revenue 
(which was sixty-five thousand rupees a-year) was 
always allowed to fall into arrear for two or three- 
years, until the amount was worth collecting, when a 
force was sent from Lahore to ask for it ; and if the 
answer was either short or evasive, they just took 
what they could and came away again. ‘‘ Now,'’ 
said the Chancellor in conclusion, glancing at his 
notes, “ there are two and a half years’ revenues due 
at this moment, so it is high time to send an army !” 

Such was Dewan Deena Nath’s account of the 
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Sikh system of taxation in Bunnoo ; and the Resi- 
dent’s private inquiries soon elicited the fact that the 
valley had never been conquered or occupied by the 
Sikhs, but for the last twenty or twenty-five years, 
during the rapid decline of the Cabul empire, had 
been periodically invaded and overrun by that aggres- 
sive and warlike race, who now considered it an 
integral part of their kingdom. 

The Sikhs might indeed have made out as good a 
title to Bunnoo as the English to the revenues of 
Bengal, ceded to Clive by the fallen Moghul ; for in 
the “ Tripartite Treaty” of unhappy memory, Bunnoo 
is among the dependencies of Afghanistan ceded by 
Shah Shooja-ool-Moolk to Runjeet Sing; but they 
preferred the boast of having won it by the sword, and 
kept alive their claim by the biennial devastation of a 
country they could not hold, and inflicting constant in- 
juries on tribes whom they found it hopeless to subdue. 

A native manuscript, the translation of which, in 
English, by a young Muhommudan, is now before 
me, gives the following quaint account of these Bunnoo 
expeditions : “ When the late Maharajuh Runjeet Sing 
went to take a view of that country with his victorious 
army, he received from the inhabitants a small sum 
of money, of Mahmood of Ghuznee’s coin, and twenty 
horses. After two years, Maharajuh Khurruck Sing 
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Buhadoor, with the chiefs and sirdars, and twenty 
thousand men, went to that country; and the zu- 
meendars (landholders), through their ignorance and 
ferocity, made hostile attacks. They were soon put down, 
but, owing to the country being laid waste, nothing 
was realized. After five or six years, Maharajuh Khur- 
ruck Sing visited that part of the country again 
with immense regiments of infantry and artillery. He 
succeed(‘d in realizing sixty thousand rupees, but no 
horses. The expenses of the march were defrayed 
by the revenue of that land, but I cannot say what 
amount was placed in the royal treasury. The zu- 
meendars of that frontier were in the habit of plun- 
dering the sirkaree (royal) horses, mules, and camels ; 
the consequence was, continued firing on both sides. 

“ After two years, Dewan Tara Chund, with an 
army of eight thousand men, and twelve guns, 
marched off to that country. On his first arrival, 
he collected the revenue, amounting to forty thousand 
rupees ; but in doing so, the whole of the tribes of 
that part united together, and fought desperately. 
Sirdar Jai Sing Attareewalluh, with two hundred 
infantry, were killed on the field, and five hundred 
persons were wounded, which caused the Dewan to 
fly.” This defeat apparently called for signal ven- 
geance, and accordingly, “ After two years, th^late 
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Prince Nao Nihal Sing, with an army of fifty thousand 
men, besides artillery, marched, &c. * * * They 

had occasion to fight with one \dllage, and a few men 
of the Maharajah’s were killed; but the rebellious 
were routed by the army with great slaughter, the 
inhabitants were put to the sword, and their dwellings 
set on fire, which entirely destroyc'd the village.” 

And so the narrative goes on, with great armies 
every two or three years, small collections, risings of 
the Bunnoochees, and frightful inflictions of ven- 
geance by the Sikhs. And this was what the 
Lahore Durbar now solicited the British Resident’s 
permission to re-enact ! 

But Colonel Lawrence was the last man who was 
likely to sanction such a vainglorious persecution; 
and he gladly seized this early opportunity of civi- 
lizing and elevating the barbarous military policy of 
a nice which, in one generation, had sprung from 
the plough to empire. He said it was his duty to 
maintain the boundaries of the Sikh kingdom as he 
found them ; and if the tribes of Bunnoo refused to 
pay a reasonable revenue, the Durbar might send 
a force to compel them ; but a British officer, chosen 
from the Resident’s staff of assistants, must accom- 
pany that force, to see that it resorted to arms only 
in extremity, and committed no excesses. Further, 
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Colonel Lawrence advised them to try and conciliate 
the Bunnoochees ; to subdue them by a peaceful and 
just treaty ; and reduce the nominal revenue, which 
was never paid, to a moderate tribute, in acknow- 
ledgment of sovereignty. The Durbar consented. A 
force of five regular infantry regiments, a regiment 
of regular cavalry, and about fifteen hundred Ghor- 
churruhs, or irregular horse, with two troops of horse 
artillery, was selected from the Sikh army, and placed 
under the command of Sirdar Shumsher Sing Sind- 
hunwalluh, a member of the Council of Regency. 

The British officer, whom the Resident had in- 
tended to associate with the Sirdar, as colleague and 
adviser, was Lieutenant Nicholson ; * but, as he could 
not be spared from the duties on which he was en- 
gaged, I was ultimately chosen to take his place in 
the Bunnoo expedition; an accident to which I am 
indebted for many opportunities and honours which 
would have fallen far more happily on my friend. 

This was in the middle of February, 1847. From 
Lahore to Bunnoo was a month’s march ; and the 
hot season of the Punjab commences in March, and 
sets violently in in April. I had, therefore, at best 
a month allowed me to talk over an independent 

* Since so much distinguished in the Punjab war of 
1848 — 9 . 
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people, who had resisted Sikh supremacy for a 
quarter of a century; and I think it is not very 
surprising that I signally failed in the attempt. 

We entered Bunnoo on the 15th of March, and 
were burnt out of it by the sun on the 1 st of May. 
Of a lakh and three-quarters of rupees of revenue, due 
from the valley, we had collected only half a lakh ; 
and as to a peaceable settlement for the future (that 
is to say, an engagement, on the part of the people, 
to pay anything annually of their own free will), we 
had fully ascertained that it was hopeless. 

Was, then, this first expedition fruitless? 

Far from it. Two great objects had been gained. 

Firstly. A Sikh army, under the influence of a single 
British officer, had passed, unmolesting and unmo- 
lested, through a country, which before it never entered 
but to devastate, and never left but with heavy loss. 

Secondly. I had reconnoitred the whole valley, 
ascertained the strength of its tribes, and seen how 
both might be subdued. 

Let me explain both. The Sikh army was noto- 
rious for plunder; and one of Colonel Lawrence's 
strictest injunctions to me at parting was : “ To 
make severe examples of every instance, and in very 
bad cases to send the offenders in irons to Lahore.” 
For the first fortnight, I had full employment. On 
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the line of march, in the morning, I did nothing but 
detect, stay, reprove, chase, overtake, and imprison 
plunderers, horse and foot; and all the rest of the 
day my tent was besieged by the people of the 
country bewailing their damaged fields, and calling 
on me to punish the offenders. 

Long indulged in military licence, the Sikh soldiers 
could not believe that they were no longer to be 
allowed to help themselves fi*om every farmer’s field, 
pull their firewood from every hedge, and drag a bed 
from under its slumbering owner, in order that they 
might take a nap on it themselves. The cavalry, too, 
thought it quite arbitrary that they should have to 
pay for the fodder of their horses (fine young com, 
which the zumeendar intended one day to be bread 1) 
But when the wholesome reform once dawned upon 
their convictions as a fact, and a few severe examples 
before the whole force showed what all plunderers 
had to expect, the men gave it up at once, and settled 
down into a completer state of discipline in this respect 
than is ever attainable in the camp of an Anglo-Indian 
army, where officers have no power of punishment on 
the spot. — (In the Company’s army, there is nothing so 
difficult as to convict a native soldier of plundering ; 
or, if convicted by evidence, to get a sentence of punish- 
ment from the native officers who compose the court- 

c 2 
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martial. It would be a good thing, too, if the Euro- 
pean officers would not consider themselves quite so 
much bound by esprit de corps, to shelter their own 
men. It is a kindly, but mistaken, feeling.) 

The news of the anti-plunder regulations in our 
camp, spread through the country, and long preceded 
us to Bunnoo ; encouraging a third, at least, of the 
population to await our arrival in tlie valley, instead 
of flying bodily to the mountains as usual. Nor 
during our stay of six weeks in Bunnoo, were there 
more than two breaches of the new discipline. In 
the one case, some soldiers, by order of their officer 
(General Purtab Sing), cut down a fine sheeshum-tree, 
under whose shade the holy Syuds of a village were 
wont to sit and pray ; and I was induced, by the long 
services of the General, to let him off with compensa- 
tion to the Syuds. In the other case, another holy 
man rushed into my tent, and complained that an 
elephant driver had begun to cut his green wheat, 
and carry it off as fodder for our elephants ; the 
Syud remonstrated in the only language he knew — 
viz,, Pushtoo, and the Mahout replied with a still 
harder medium of communication. In proof of his 
story, the poor Syud was covered with blood. There 
being only four elephants in camp, a very short inves- 
tigation brought the offence home to the servant of 
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a Sikh Chief, named Sirdar Soorjun Sing ; and I 
resolved to make a signal example of the depredator. 
A parade of the whole Sikh force was ordered ; the 
troops formed into a hollow square, and in spite of 
the personal entreaties of his master, the Mahout was 
tied up to the triangles and flogged — then passed 
with bare back down the ranks of his comrades. 
Assembling the officers, I then explained to them, 
and desired them to explain to their respective com- 
panies, that the people of the country, relying on my 
protection, had received us as friends; but would 
resort to their old system of night attacks and assas- 
sinations, if the Sikh soldiers plundered them as of 
old ; that, consequently, the peace of the whole camp, 
and many men’s lives, depended on the maintenance 
of discipline ; and so far as I was concerned, I would 
never overlook a breach of it. 

After this there were no more complaints. 
Whether they paid revenue or not, the Bun- 
noochecs flocked into our camp, and bought and 
sold with our soldiers, and sat and talked in our 
assemblies, as friends instead of enemies. The 
great question at issue between us — the Lahore 
tribute money — was mutually referred to argument, 
instead of the sword; almost all the chiefs took 
heart, and returned from the mountains to join 
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the national council in my tent, whether inclined 
to yield, or determined to resist; their different 
characters were discriminated ; many were won over 
to our side, and friendships formed, which after- 
wards stood us in good stead. 

One anecdote I must relate before leaving this 
subject, because it is most honourable to the Sikh 
force, and shows of wliat a high degree of discipline 
that military people is capable. Sikh detachments, 
and, indeed, all forces hot at the capital (before 
Colonel Lawrence introduced regular pay), used to 
be paid by tunkhwahs, or assignments on the 
provincial collectors of revenue ; on whose solvency, 
or caprice, it depended how soon or how late they 
should realize their pay. The army sent to Bunnoo 
had a very worthless bit of paper indeed, drawn on 
one Dowlut Raie, the “ contractor” (and I may add, 
devastator) of several provinces on the right bank 
of the Indus. Either he coidd not, or he would not, 
honour it; and our poor fellows, obliged by me to 
pay ready money for everything they bought in the 
valley, were soon so distressed for food, that some 
of them dropped down under arms from weakness. 
Not till then was it reported to me by the officers, 
in their expressive language, that ‘‘ the whole force 
was hungry,” and wanted my permission to quarter 
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on the enemy. They were, indeed, standing as 
sentries over the ripe corn-fields of the refractory 
Bunnoochees ! I looked out trom my tent, and saw 
the rich harvest of that prolific land, in every stage, 
irom green to gold, waving temptingly around our 
camp ; and thought discipline had for the nonce been 
most reverentially honoured ! So I passed the word, 
for every soldier to cut enough food for himself and 
cattle for a fortnight ; and in an hour, the harvest 
had vanished from those parts, as if locusts had 
passed over them. 

Thus, as I said before, was one great object gained 
by our otherwise unsuccessful expedition. The blood- 
thirsty and revengeful tribes of Bunnoo, and the 
army of their Sikh masters, had, for the first time, 
met in something resembling friendship ; and parted 
again, without adding to the long account of mutual 
injuries and hatred The small end of the wedge of 
civilized intercourse had at last been introduced. 

The other object, which was attained by this first 
expedition, was a thorough reconnaissance of the 
valley, and discovery of its weakness. Though the 
Sikhs had claimed mastery over Bunnoo for upwards 
of twenty years, they had always approached it, even 
with immense armies, in fear and trembling. The 
Sikhs were not more bigoted as Hindoos, than the 
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Bunnoochees as followers of the Prophet. One-fifth 
of the land of Bunnoo was actually in the possession 
of Syuds (the Prophet’s own descendants), and other 
holy Muhommudans ; and these, trembling for their 
fat revenues, if ever Hindoo masters established 
themselves in the viill(‘y, stirred up ever}^ religious 
feeling of the tribes, and added fresh fuel to the 
flames of opposition. 

Not a night, therefore, passed without a Sikh camp 
being besieged by thousands of fanatic Bunnoochees, 
yelling out the Muhommudan call to pniyers, in pro- 
longed howls like that of the jackal, and then, when 
they had worked tliemselves to a pitch of religious 
fur}^, i-ushing in on the horror-stricken s(‘ntries with 
juzail and knife, and running amuck among the 
sleepless Sikh soldiery in the lines. 

By day, even, the grass-cutters of the cavalry, 
however strongly guarded, would be led into ambus- 
cades, and harassed into flight by secret enemies, 
who emerged only to plunder them as they ran. 
And should any single soldier be fool-hardy enough 
to stroll a hundred yards beyond the pickets, his 
mutilated corpse alone told his fate to his comrades. 

In this state of things, it may easily be under- 
stood how, in fivc-and-twenty years, the Sikhs never 
discovered tlie proper entrance int(3 Bunnoo. De- 
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pendent on their enemies for guidance, their armies 
were led, year after year, through quicksands, where 
their artillery was useless, and delayed by the constant 
passage of rivers, which they ought to have avoided. 
After a fruitless expedition, perhaps after a defeat be- 
fore a paltry fort, they fled precipitately out of the 
valley by the same way they came, knowing no other. 

The force which I accompanied, in March, 1847, 
entered Bunnoo, as usual, by the old deceitful road ; 
which was so bad, that I determined not to go back 
by it. Though we failed in collecting the revenue, 
I thought we might at least estimate its real ex- 
tent, and learn much by exploring the country tho- 
roughly ; so, instead of retracing our steps, we pushed 
right across the valley from west to east ; effected the 
passage of the Khoorrum river, which no Sikh army 
had ever crossed before ; and, after feasting our eyes 
on the richest portion of Bunnoo, lying perdu in a 
comer under the mountains, emerged upon a fine 
natural high road for an army, which proved to be 
the real entrance and exit of Bunnoo, so long and so 
successfully concealed. It would be difficult to say who 
were at first most chagrined at this discovery — the 
Bunnoochees themselves, or the Sikh chiefs and grey- 
beai'ds of our camp. At hist, both sides laughed heartily 
at what, it must be confessed, was a very good joke. 
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I have already mentioned, that we marched out of 
Bunnoo on the 1st of May. The ample reconnais- 
sance we had made of the whole country during our 
stay, and especially during our retreat by the new 
road, enabled me, on the 4th of that month, to draw 
up a full report on Bunnoo, and the tribes that held 
it ; pointing out the natural and social sources of their 
wealth and wars, strength and weakness ; proposing 
that the old Sikh system should now be abandoned, 
and the permanent subjugation and occupation of the 
valley be undertaken ; and concluding with a detailed 
military plan for effecting it, the main points of which 
were to level all the forts of Bunnoo to the ground, 
and build one large one for the Crown. 

This plan was approved of by Colonel Lawrence ; 
and Lord Hardinge (then Governor-General) directed 
that it should be carried out the next cold season. 
I solicited as a favour that I might be intrusted with 
the duty, and felt quite grateful when my request was 
granted. On the last expedition, I had been sent, at 
the very end of the season for operations, to offer to 
savages a proposition fit only for a reasonable people ; 
and, after six weeks’ ineffectual labour and exposure, 
though I ought not to have been surprised, I could 
not but be as deeply disappointed as I had been inte- 
rested in the experiment of peace. I had said to 
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them : “ Your revenue is sixty-five thousand rupees 
a^year ; and as you refuse to pay it, the Sikhs come 
and inflict on you a loss fifty times greater. They 
destroy your harvests, bum your houses, plunder 
your flocks and herds, and sell your wives and chil- 
dren as slaves. The beautiful valley, which nature 
has bestowed on you, is withered into a curse. What 
for ? You say it is for your liberty. I offer you 
that liberty ; and not only offer it, but guarantee it 
so long as the Sikh treaty with the English lasts. 
Only pay, of your own free-will, into any treasury 
you like, an annual tribute of forty thousand mpees, 
and no army shall again enter your valley, no Sikh 
show his face within your boundaries. You shall be 
left in the undisturbed enjoyment of your own coun- 
try, and your own laws !’* 

This had been refused ; and I had said, at parting 
on their border : ‘‘ Bunnoochces ! I have laboured 
hard to do what I'thought best for your own inte- 
rests, for I love freedom as much as you ; but you 
have rejected my interference, and proved yourselves 
incapable of gratitude for the forbearance which has 
been shown you by this Sikh army, which was able 
any day, to rout all your tribes. Now mark my 
words. I have explored your valley, and know its 
riches ; I have discovered your hidden road ; I have 
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counted your four hundred forts ; 1 have estimated 
your tribes ; and I will beg of my Government to let 
me come back to you again. I will lead in another 
army by the new way, and level your forts, and dis- 
arm your tribes, and occupy your country. You shall 
not be punished for your present resistance. No 
This beautiful scene shall no more be desolated by 
revenge. You shall have the best laws that an en- 
lightened people can frame for you; but they will 
be administered by a Sikh Governor. He cannot 
oppress you, for the English will be over him. You 
shall be justly ruled, but you shall be free no more.’’* ** 

The kind reader, who has followed me through this 
tedious, but indispensable chapter, will now be pre- 
pared to enter with me on more stirring scenes ; to 
march with me once more towards the western fron- 

* Mr. Masson, in recording those adventurous travels of 
his, which astonish most those who know the countries best 
through which he passed, makes the following just reflection 
on what he saw in Bunnoo : 

** The advocate of anarchy, in contemplating so precarious 
a state of society, might learn to prize the advantages con- 
ferred by a mild and well-regulated government, as he 
might be induced to concede a little of his natural right, in 
preference to existing in a state of licentious independence, 
ns the savage inhabitant of Bunnoo, continually dreading 
and dreaded.” — Masson! s Journeys in Beloochistan, Afghan- 
istan, and the Puryab. Vol. i. p. 91. 
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tier of the Punjab ; assist me to fix the yoke on the 
neck of a savage people ; help me to turn the assas- 
sin’s knife ; swim with me the midnight ford, and 
wake the sleeping border rebel in his lair ; read with 
me, with indignant sorrow, the betrayed and wounded 
magistrate’s appeal for help ; sound with me the loud 
alarum, heat the angry drum ; welcome the fierce, but 
friendly warriors, that rally to the call; and weld tribes, 
that never met before in friendship, into a common 
army, with a common cause : then, confident of rights 
plunge into The War. 


APPENDIX TO INTRODUCTORY CHAPTER. 

Extract of a letter from the Secretary to the Government 
of India with the Governor-General, No. 239, dated Simla, 
21st of July, 1847, to the Resident at Lahore. 

Part of paragraph 20. “And now that Lieutenant Ed- 
wardes has brought his tour to a close, you are requested 
to convey to that officer the Governor-General’s special appro- 
bation of the temper and judgment evinced by him in his 
proceedings at Bunnoo. (True extract) 

(Signed) “ H. M. Lawrence, 

“ Agent and Resident.*' 


A STRAY RECOLLECTION. 

The English reader who receives sixpennyworth of “ My 
dear Sir” and “Your’s truly,” by the post every morning, 
will be amused to see how friends in the East write to each 
other in Persian. The following is a literal translation of a 
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farewell letter on parting with Sirdar Shumsher Sing Sind- 
hunwalluli, my Sikh coadjutor in the first expedition to 
Bunnoo. 

(After all his state titles, &c., &c.) 

** My dear Friend, 

In a day or two we shall be at our journey’s end ; aud in 
the joy of returning home you will soon forget that you have 
been four months abroad. Sherbet, and ** beyd-mooshk,”* 
will drown the taste of the abominable waters of the Goom- 
beeluh ; the clean streets of Lahore f will make amends for 
the watercourses and quagmires of Bunnoo; you will have 
fireworks at night instead of attacks on the pickets ; the arrow 
of love instead of the spear of war ; and wanderings in the 
many-coloured garden, instead of tiresome marches in the 
desert. How can I hope, therefore, that in the society of 
old friends, you will not also forget me ? But as in the daily 
intercourse of the last four moqths I have seen the candour 
and openness of your disposition, your manly activity and 
disregard of toil, your fortitude and spirit in difficulties, and 
above all your desire rather to earn for the young Maharajuh 
among his Afghan subjects as great a reputation for justice 
and lenity as his predecessors acquired for cruelty and 
violence, so it was impossible I should not conceive an 
esteem for you, and a wish to continue our friendship. 

Remembering, therefore, how fond you are of the chase, 
and how often you have admired my English greyhounds, 
I now beg your acceptance of them ; that when the cold 
weather comes again, and with hawk and hound you once 
more take the field ; when all your fat Punjabee dogs are 
panting in vain after the hare, and these swift runners catch 
her on the very edge of the forest, you will cry, * Shdbdsh!' 
(Well done!) and in a moment of pleasure remember me.” 

* A perfumed beverage extracted from the willow, of which natives 
are passionately fond. 

f This was a puff, I fear, of the labours of Sir H. Lawrence and Major 
MacGregor, who performed the Augean task of draining the filthiest 
capital in India. 
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CHAPTER 1. 

Reader ! Take out the map wliich Mr. Arrow- 
smith and I have had so much trouble with, or you 
might as well read Persian as this chapter. 

The western frontier of the Punjab is that tract 
of country which lies between the Salt Range, the 
River Indus, the Soolimanee Mountains,* and the 
country of Sindh ; a tract which, in the popular 
language of the Lahore Court, was called ‘‘ Derajat,’^ 
or the Encampments, from its three principal towns 
on the banks of the Indus (Dcra Ishmael Khan, or 
the Camp of Ishmael; Dcra Futteh Khan, or the 
Camp of Futteh ; Dera Ghazee Khan, or the Camp 
of Ghazee.) t 

* So called, from the priocipal inouiitaiu, the “ Tukht-i- 
Sooliman,*’ or Throne of Solomon. 

t In Vol. XVII. Part 2, July to December, 1848, of “The 
Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal,** is a very valuable 
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The Sikhs divided the Derajat for practical pur- 

contribution by Lieutenant R. Maclagan, of the Bengal Engi- 
neers, entitled, ** Fragments of the History of Mooltan, 
the Derajat, and Buhawulpoor, from Persian MSS.,” from 
which I abstract the following historical account of the 
three Doras : 

“ In A.D. 1469, Sooltan Iloossein was Governor of Mooltan. 
A military adventurer named Mulik Sohrab, a Belooch, from 
Mukrdn, on the coast of the Indian Ocean, west of the Ilala 
Mountains, came with his two sons, Ishmacl Khan and Futteh 
Khan, and took service under Sooltan Hoossein, who assigned 
them the charge of the Indus frontier, ‘ from Kurdr to Deen 
Kdt.* (These places, I conjecture to be Kr6r-i-Lal-Esau, 
on the left bank of the Indus, directly opposite Dera Futteh 
Khan ; and Kote-i-Belochwalla, opposite Dera Ishmael Khan. 
I know no Deen Kote in those parts). This encouraged 
other Mukran Belooches to come for service ; amongst others, 
H4jee Khan, with his son, Ghazee Khan, All had lands 
assigned them on the Indus. Mulik Sohrib founded the two 
towns called after his sons, Ishmacl and Futteh ; and Hajce 
Khan, another called after his son Ghazee. The latter town 
was held in Jageer, first from Delhi, and afterwards Nadir 
Shah, by the descendants of the original Hdjee Khan, so late 
as 1758, when Ghazee Khan the Tenth died without issue; 
and the Jageer was resumed by the Crown of Cabul ; though 
two descendants of the family are named as being alive at 
Dera Ghazee Khan, in 1845, viz., Muhommud Euheem 
Khan, and Muhommud Yar Khan, who still hold two wells 
of ground free— a miserable vestige of former privileges.” 
The whole paper is highly interesting. 
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poses (neither having nor wanting maps, and totally 
regardless of the feelings of geographers in Europe) 
into two provinces, Dera Ishmael Khan, and Dera 
Ghazee Khan. Dera Futteh Khan was included in 
the province of Dera Ishmael Khan, and its name 
seldom heard ; the Sikhs having built close to it a 
strong fort called Girang, which thenceforward gave 
name to the district. 

The provinc(5 of Dera Ghazee Khan had for years 
been intrusted to Dewan Moolraj and his father, the 
wise Dewan Sawun Mull. 

The remaining province of Dera Ishmael Khan 
was held at the time of my first expedition to Bunnoo 
by Dewan Dowlut Raie, whose misgovernment has 
been already alluded to in the Introductory Chapter. 

On my report of his oppressions, the Sikh Durbar, 
by the advice of Colonel Lawrence, removed him, 
and his government was conferred on General Van 
Cortlandt, of the Sikh service, who had commanded a 
brigade in the first expedition. 

This gentleman, whose name, must be familiar to 
every one who watched with any interest the late war 
in the Punjab, was indebted for a very rare com- 
bination of qualities to his descent, inheriting at once 
the best characteristics of the East and West. Care- 
fully educated in England, he returned to seek his 
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fortune in his native land, and had been eighteen 
years in the Sikh army when he accompanied me to 
Bunnoo in the spring of 1847. The good sense, 
extensive knowledge of the Punjab and its people, 
and practical military ability which he discovered on 
that occasion, led me to conceive him worthy of a 
much more important, trust than the one he held ; 
and on Dowlut Rjile’s removal, I solicited and 
obtained from Colonel Lawrence his promotion to 
the government of Dera Ishmael Khan. 

I wiD now enumerate the countries which com- 
posed that province : — 


TRANS-INDUS. 


1. Bunnoo. 

2. Murwut. ‘ 

3. Esaukheyl, 

4. Tak, 

5. Kol^hee. 

6. Drabund. 

7. Chowdwan. 

8. Girang, or Dera Futteh Khan. 

9. Dera Ishmael Khan, proper. 


Each peopled by 
its own peculiar tribe, 
or family of tribes. 


Mixed tribes. 


CIS-INDUS. 

10. Kuchee (mixed races). 

As Bunnoo, though hitherto unconquered, belonged 
nominally to General Cortlandt’s province, it was 
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arranged that he should command the whole of the 
Sikh troops selected to effect its reduction, instead of 
as usual a Sikh Sirdar. 

Few of the real Sikh chiefs ever condeseended, 
even in Runjeet’s time, to learn the “ new-fangled ” 
strategy introduced by the French officers. Yet it 
was the natural policy of the ruler, whenever he sent 
an army into the field, to put at its head one of his 
own chiefs. Consequently the Sirdar’s part was the 
general plan of the campaign, determining what roads 
should be pursued, what halts made, and when a 
battle should lie fought. The actual manoeuvring in 
the melee devolved almost entirely on the Colonels of 
regiments ; officers generally of humble families, who 
had not been too proud to learn their drill, wear 
Feringhee uniforms, and rise to command by merit. 
It may easily be conceived, then, what a want of 
combination and unity of purpose was exhibited in 
the best Sikh battles ; and their success was due to 
the fact, that, incomplete as their tactics were, they 
still contained far more of the European element than 
the Asiatic strategy of their opponents. 

To me, therefore, it was a subject of congratulation 
that my plans were to be carried out by a com- 
roanding-officer capable of manoeuvring the whole of 
his own army. 
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The force which the Resident intended to place at 
my disposal was as follows : — 

7 Regiments of Infantry. 

I Regiment of Regular Cavalry. 

2000 Irregular Cavalry. 

3 Troops of Horse Artillery. 

80 Zumbooruhs, or Camel-Swivels. 

What with sickness and other exigencies of the 
service, it will be subsequently seen that our numbers 
fell fxr short of this. 

The overgrown Sikh army of the revolutionary 
days had at this time, for the sake of economy, been 
reduced down to the lowest strength absolutely 
requisite to hold the empire ; and it was necessary 
to draft regiments and guns for the Bunnoo expe- 
dition from such quarters of the country as could be 
safely weakened for a time. 

In the end these drafts were concentrated in two 
distant divisions, one at Peshawur, and one on the 
Indus at Esaukheyl, below the Salt Range ; and to 
save time, it was determined that the two should 
form a junction, by a simultaneous movement, on the 
borders of Bunnoo itself, instead of making a wide 
circuit to unite cast of the Indus. It was natural to 
expect a warm opposition from the Bunnoochees, and 
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this plan had the advantage of distracting their 
attention and increasing their alarm. 

The point of junction was to be the neighbourhood 
of Kurruk, which the reader will find in my map, at 
the mouth of the pass from which the Peshawur road 
emerges into the country of the Khuttuks on the 
east of Bunnoo. 

To reach this point, the Peshawur column had to 
perform a very difficult march across the Salt Range, 
by the Kothul of Kohat, a route whose difficulties, 
when beset by enemies, have been since experienced 
in 1850 by a British force under no less able a 
commander than Sir Charles Napier. 

Indeed, the only disciplined army which to my 
knowledge ever previously passed this way with its 
materiel was a Sikh brigade many years ago under 
Raja Soocheyt Sing, the younger brother of Maha- 
rajuh Goolab Sing, of Cachmere, one of the most 
desperate men of the brave Sikh army. He had 
six guns, and carried them piecemeal on the backs of 
elephants. 

The present Peshawur column consisted of — 

3 Regiments of Infantry. 

1 Regiment of Regular Cavalry. 

1 Troop of Horse Artillery ; and 
1 000 ^ghan Irregular Horse. 

It was conducted by Lieutenant George Reynell 
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Taylor, of the 11th Regiment of Bengal Light 
Cavalry, one of th(; Assistants to the British R(‘si- 
dent at Lahore, and met with no opposition from 
the mountain tribes ; but had it done so, tlie name 
which its chivalrous leader has since won in th(‘ 
campaign of 1848 — 9, leaves no room to doubt that 
had his men remained faithful the passage would 
have been forced.* 

* I append the Route” pursued l)y Lieutenant Taylor, 
as it may be useful to military men : 


From Peshawur to Budber . 

r» koss. November 20th. 

To Muttunnee . . 


6 „ 

21st. 

To the foot of the Kothul, or 

Pass of Kohat 

[ h' „ 

22ii(l. 

To Kohilt . . . 

■ -1 

r 3 „ • „ 23rd, to 

; end of the month. 

To Gudda Kheyl . 


6 „ December 

1st. 

To Ldchee . . . 


6 .. 

2nd. 

To fshmael Kheyl 


6 „ 

3rd. 

To Kujjoorree , . 


6 „ 

4tlt. 

To Shah Baz Gurh 

To Chounterah 

• -1 

• -J 

•12 

5th & ()th. 

To Kurruk . . 


0 

7th. 


Koss 64 Days 17 

A Koss” varies from one and a half to two miles. 

The reason of the long time occupied in this march should 
he known to military men. The Sikhs took their ammu- 
nition and stores as usual in carts, which were soon unable 

% 

to proceed, and were obliged ultimately to he carried on 
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The other column which I accompanied, and 

men’s heads. The guns also were obliged to be dismounted 
and carried on elephants, which animals, and camels, are the 
only carriage an army can use in this pass. Even these meet 
with unusual obstacles ; for in the march between Kujjoorree 
and Chounterah occurs the celebrated “ Koonh-i-Gou” — 
an Afghan name which will not bear translation. It was 
described to me by Reyncll Taylor as a “ singular fissure 
in a long blade-like ridge of rock, and even when prepared 
for our reception it recpiired nice steering to save a camel’s 
load from being knocked off.” 



PASS OF THE KOONH-NGOU. 

Filled up with stones to admit of an army passing. 

On a subsequent occasion. Lieutenant Taylor marched with 
a company of infantry from Peshawur to Bunnoo in eight 
days. See Journal, Febniary 11th, 1848, Chapter V. of this 
book. 
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General Cortlandt commanded, mustered its miserable 
numbers on the I st December, under the fort of Lukkee, 
the town of which name is the capital of Murwut, the 
country adjoining Bunnoo on the south. It will be 
found in the map immediately between the junction 
of the rivers Khoorrum and Goombeeluh. 

Of the strong brigade appointed to this column, 
one regiment was so sick from fever as to be unable 
to move ; and two other available wings of regiments 
had not come up, and seemed to be in no hurry to 
encounter the business. The General’s muster, there- 
fore, amounted only to twelve hundred and twenty 
infantry, and three hundred a'nd thirty-four irregular 
horse. But he had two excellent troops of horse 
artillery ; and by pursuing a circuitous route up the 
left bank of the Khoorrum, we felt confident of joining 
the Peshawur column near Kurruk, without coming 
into contact with the Bunnoochees. 

An entry in my diary at this point may amuse the 
reader, as characteristic of the wild situation we were 
then in, and remoteness from the sophistications of 
civilized life. 

1 st Dec. —Halt. Dreadful toothache. Cortlandt 
and native doctor had three pulls. Broke two pieces off. 
Tooth where it was. Ditto the pain. Petitions all day.” 

I remembered it as if it were yesterday. A dis- 
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tracting tooth, at the opening of a campaign, was not 
to be quietly endured ; and I expressed a regret that 
there was no dentist in the wilds of Eastern Afghan- 
istan ! The General was a man of resource ; he 
ha^seen a case of dentist’s instruments going cheap 
at an auction the last time he was in the civilized 
world, and bought them in case of accidents. The 
time had now arrived to turn this investment of 
capital to account. The General himself (and here 
he drew out an enormous pair of forceps!) would 
draw my tooth with great pleasure. 

Do you think you could 

“ rU try.” 

Very well. Let me get into this chair, and take 
hold of the arms. Now I’ll give you three pulls, and 
no more. Go on 1” 

(An awful struggle, with a sensation of my head 
being twisted off like a duck’s, ending with a sharp 
snap, and a sigh from the General.) 

‘‘ Is it out?” 

‘‘No. It’s only a bit.” 

“ Proceed with pull two.” 

(Struggle repeated; same result. Another ‘bit,’ 
but no tooth. The General, in despair, lays down 
the tongs.) 

“ I won’t try any more, for fear I should break 
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your jaw ; but there is a native doctor in one of my 
regiments who is very clever.” 

“ Have him in. You have a right to one more 
pull.” 

(The situation of the native at this crisis was tr|dy 
pitiable. On the one side, his whole soul revolted 
from the impropriety of being cleverer than the 
General, his master. Oh the other, an “Assistant- 
Resident” wiis no subject for trifling. The blessed 
Prophet alone knew whether he might not hang the 
doctor if he did not pull the tooth out without a pang! 
Invoking the Imaums, he raised the forceps, looked 
imploringly in my face, seized the tooth at a respectful 
distance, and — villain of villains 1— shook it at arm’s 
length, as though it had been the nose of his first 
wife. The “Assistant-Resident” jumps from his 
chair 'with the forceps between his teeth, and the 
native doctor exits from the tent like a flash of light- 
ning.) 

On the 2nd December, we marched from Lukkee 
to Michenkheyl, on the other side of the Khoorrum. 
Here I inspected the little band, and was particularly 
pleased with the serviceable look of the artillery, 
and one of the infantry regiments, commanded by 
Zorakhun Sing. It consisted entirely of Dogruhs, a 
fair and smooth-faced, but hardy and faithful race, 
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from the hills about Jummoo, in the country of 
Maharajuh Goolab Sirlg, who is himself of that tribe. 
They had been enlisted in the Sikh service before 
Goolab Sing became independent, and remained in it 
by choice, rather than enter the ill-paid army of their 
feudal chief. They were armed with the long-bar- 
relled and light-stocked gun called pwr-mar, literally 
“ the feather-striker,” or as we say, fowling-picce, in 
the use of which, habits of the chase from their boy- 
hood had made them individually expert. A regi- 
ment thus constituted is worth any two others for 
skirmishing purposes ; and I contemplated their 
appearance with the satisfaction of one who knows 
that the success or failure of his plans may soon be 
put to the issue of the sword.* 

On the same evening we had some practice on the 
sandy plain behind the village, with two rusty mor- 
tars, which we thought might help to reduce a fort 
upon occasion, and were delighted to see that, 
under the well-trained eye of old Fuzzul Ali (a pupil 

* I have often thought — half in joke and half in earnest — 
that, in case of an invasion of England, the finest infantry 
regiment the world ever saw, might be raised of country 
gentlemen volunteers, armed with their own double-barrels,*’ 
and having their own gamekeepers for their rear-rank men ; 
but I should be very sorry to have to command them ! 
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of General Court, the best and most scientific of the 
French officers who instructed Runjeet’s army), the 
shells fell quite near enough. 

It is astonishing, indeed, what execution the Sikh 
artillery would do with ordnance which, in our army, 
would he declared unserviceable. The people of 
England must not judge of it by the richly inlaid 
guns which are such honourable trophies in Windsor 
Park. Such pieces were few in the Khalsa army, 
and were, indeed, the toys of a Sikh Sirdar, named 
L^na Sing, who had instructed himself in English 
science, and shortly previous to the first Sikh war, 
completed, at an enormous cost, a troop of artillery 
for his own Government. 

An inspection of the three or four hundred guns 
the British armies have captured from the Sikhs, 
would, I venture to say, .show that the majority of 
them were honeycombed, and a third, at least, had 
more than one touch-hole. This latter circumstance 
was a matter of perfect indifference to the Punjab 
gunners, who, despising such nice minuteness as 
“ serving the vent” with a man’s thumb, clapped a 
good fat sand-bag over the place generally, and so 
‘‘ covered a multitude of sins.” Nor did I ever see 
or hear of an accident (so common in our army), 
though, first and last, I have seen a good deal of 
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Sikh powder blown away. I have heard that the 
sand-bag is used even in the French army, and wish 
the humane practice could find admission into ours ; 
for it is no joke for an artilleryman, however homy a 
hand he may have got by honest labour, to hold his 
thumb down, without flinching, to be scorched to the 
bone by the hot vent of a gun in action. 

After the mortar practice, I rode out into the 
‘‘ Thull,” or sandy desert, north and east of Michen- 
kheyl, to explore a short cut to Kummur ; but after 
traversing ten miles of deep sand, without road or 
water, I reluctantly returned to the bank of the Khoor- 
rum, and discovered a suitable halting-place for the 
morrow, at a place called Duddianwalla, on the proper 
Bunnoo road which we discovered in the spring. 

On the 5 th (being very close to Bunnoo, whose 
border is at Jhundookheyl), we struck completely off 
the road into the desert, and encamped at a solitary 
place called Joor, which means in the Pushtoo lan- 
guage “ The Wells.” Not a house, or hut, or field, 
was to be seen in this wild spot ; and save for an 
occasional thin column of smoke, seen for a moment 
in the sandy distance, and then lost in the blue sky, we 
might have deemed ourselves out of the reach of 
man. But, in tmth, we were in the very heart of 

VOL. I. 


£ 
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“ The Vizeerees/^ a name of terror even to the bar- 
barous tribes of Bunnoo. 

How dared we then, with our small party, venture 
there ? For the present, the reader must be content 
to know that it was purely on the faith of a friend- 
ship which I had formed in the former expedition 
with Swahn Khan, the most powertiil man of his 
powerful nation. An inhabitant of the snowy moun- 
tains, he had never descended to do homage to Sikh 
invaders, and Cabul kings had never ventured among 
his hills. Yet he had asked to be allowed to come 
down and speak with the fellow-countryman of Moor- 
croft, the traveller, from whom he showed me a scrap 
of paper, dated ^‘Dummae(^ Thull, April 6th, 1824.” 
It merely acknowledged Swahn Khan’s hospitality and 
civility ; and after keeping it for twenty-three years, 
the far-sighted Vizeeree chief had lived to sec the day 
when the white man’s armies should tread upon the 
heels of the white man’s pioneer. It was time to 
draw forth from his goat-skin wallet the record of his 
good frith towards an Englishman, certain that that 
faded “ certificate” of the solitary, helpless traveller, 
would now be as strong to him as an army ! 

I could not but regard the MS. with warm but me- 
lancholy interest. He who wrote it had long since ended 
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his earthly wanderings. That adventurous spirit had 
breathed its last among the savages of Andkhoo, 
beyond the remotest confines of Afghanistan. 

This scratch of his pen survived, and was only just 
beginning to fulfil the grateful purpose with which it 
was given to the Vizeeree host. It reminded me of 
the aloe, which is so long before it flowers, or of those 
sealed bottles, which have sometimes been found in 
tombs, and when opened, give up the perfume of a 
forgotten age.* 

* Subsequently, another testimonial of Moorcroft’s was 
brought to me by chiefs of another branch of the Vizeerees, 
and I took a copy of it, as follows : 

** It having been wished by certain Wuzcerecs that I should 
leave with them indications of friendship, I have pleasure in 
complying with their desire, so far as to certify that my party 
have been treated with hospitality and respect by the under- 
written persons belonging to the Ooloos of Wullee-Kheyl ; viz., 

Jan Khan. 

Sherafut Khan. 

Meindock Khan. (Signed across) 

Mullick Khan. William Moorcrofi’. 

Mushick Khan. 

IzzuT Khan. 

I have reason to believe that the whole of the Ooloos of 
Wullee-Kheyl may be considered as my friends. 

(Dated) “ Ze&rut’ Akhoond Mecrdild, 

April 3rd, 1824.” 
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I am glad to be able to contribute the smallest 
white pebble to poor Moorcroft’s cairn ; and cannot 
pass on without recording that my friend Swahn Kahn 
spoke of him highly in every way, adding that he 
was very wise, and WTote down everything ; the trees, 
the crops, the stones, the men and women, their clothes 
and household furniture, and everything 1 He also gave 
medicine to their sheep and horses, and” (climax of 
ability in a Vizeeree country) “ cured them all !” 

Fully as much in honour of Moorcroft’s memory, 
as with any view to future profit, I made Swahn 
Kahn my guest ; sent a “ Ziyafut,” or welcoming 
present, of one hundrc'd rupee's to his tent, and 
ordered five laipces a day to be given to himself, and 
two pounds of flour to each of his followers, as long 
as they chose to stay with me. The rude chief, who 
possessed all the virtues, with few of the vices, of 
a savage people, nev(*r forgot this treatment ; and 
scarcely had I reached Michenkheyl, on the 2nd De- 
cember, in this second expedition, than I found myself 
locked in his giant arms, and squeezed till I could 
have cried. It was he who had now guided our 
force to “ The Wells” in the desert, and whose pre- 
sence in our camp made us as secure in the winter 
pasture grounds of the Vizeerees, as though we had 
been in the citadel of Lahore. 
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Let me now describe “ The WeDs’’ themselves, for 
neither before, or since, have I ever seen anything 
like them. 

Between the eastern cultivated lands of Bunnoo 
and the hills of the Khuttuks lies a wide, imdulating 
waste, called the “ Thull,” or desert. It is not 
exactly a desert, because it furnishes vast herds with 
pasture every winter ; but it is a wilderness to any 
but the savage, taught by long experience to direct 
his path ov(?r it by the peaks of the surrounding 
mountains. Towards Bunnoo it is all sand, which 
nearer the hills gets hardiuied by a layer of gravel 
and loose stones washed down by the annual floods. 
Both the; sand and the stony ground only require 
rain to make them yield abundant crops; but rain 
seldom visits either, and the tract consequently is in 
general only dotted over with scrubby vegetation and 
the prickly bushes of the camel-thorn. 

Even this is a paradise to the Vizeeree tribes, who, 
expelled from their own stony and pine-clad mountains 
by the snow, yearly set before them their flocks of 
broad-tailed sheep and goats, and strings of woolly 
camels and curved-eared horses, and migrate to the 
sheltered plains of Bunnoo. Here they stretch then- 
black blankets or reed mats on the bare earth, over 
two sticks set up like the letter T, the foiu* sides 
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draggling on the ground, or fastened with a stone if 
the wind gets high. Under this miserable shelter 
huddle men, women, and children, afraid neither of 
the rain’s cold nor the sun’s hot beams, and in happy 
ignorance of better things. From the corner of the 
tent the shaggy muzzle of a hill sheep-dog peeps out 
and watches over the tethered donkey and sick goat 
It^ft at home with the women while the flocks are out 
at graze. Tall and stately as a pine, the daughter of 
the mountains stands at the tent-door in her indigo- 
dyed petticoat and hood, smiling on the gambols of 
her naked brats, or else sits down and rubs out corn 
for her lord who is a-field. The men, stout, fierce, 
and fearless of man or beast, and clad in shaggy 
cloaks of brown cam(Ts-hair, drive out the herds to 
feed, and, with long juzail in hand, and burning 
match, lie full-length along the ground and listen for 
strange footfalls on the horizon. Should an enemy 
approach, the discharge of a single matchlock would 
be heard over the whole plain, and summon thousands 
of the tribe to the point where danger threatened or 
plunder allured. Such were the people whose gipsy- 
like encampments strewed the ThuU at the time I 
sp(iak of 

From the Khuttuk hills, east of Kummur, a deep 
and broad ravine runs down into the Thull. In 
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seasons of flood it is the bed of an impetuous torrent 
called the Lowaghur, but during the greater part of 
the year is dry, the little water which soaks down 
from the hills being insufficient to rise to the surface. 
To reach this water at all seasons (without which 
their flocks would perish), the Vizeerees have descended 
into the ravine (which at Joor was from forty to 
fifty feet deep at least), and there scraped wells about 
the depth of a man’s stature. Round the margin of 
the wells clay troughs w(*re formed, into which a 
Vizeeree, standing in the; well, ladled up water for 
the thirsty cattle. Inclin(^d planes were also scraped 
in the high banks of the ravine for the cattle to go 
up and down ; and the sand in every direction, both 
round the wells on the slopes, and on the plains 
around, was deeply imprinted with the hoofs of the 
myriads of sheep and oxen who were daily driven 
here to water. 

In these our days it is rarely the fortune of civilized 
man to stand in such a spot to behold a genuine 
primaeval, pastoral people, and in thought see Time 
visibly put back to the days of Lot and Abraham, 
who “ had flocks, and herds, and tents.”* 

On the 6th of December, I had intended to advance 


* Genesis, c. xiii. v. 5. 
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General Cortlandt’s column from “ The Wells ” at 
Joor to Kummur, but Swahn Khan, Vizeeree, assuring 
me that there was no water there, except some springs 
in the adjacent hills, and that Kurruk was too distant, 
I determined to halt the force at the Wells, and myself 
go on and explore the country. 

I cannot positively make out from Mr. Masson’s 
narrative (which is here very general, and deficient in 
names),* by which pass he was led by his holy pro- 
tector out of Bunnoo ; but as it brought him ulti- 
mately to Hungoo, I conclude that it was the 
Bilund-Kheyl and not the Kurruk road, which latter 
goes direct to Kohat. To the best of my belief, 
therefore, I was the first Europ(,'an who had ever 
been seem in the VizeiTee Thull ; yet my full con- 
fidence in the honour of Swahn Khan, who undertook 
to guiJe me, may be gathered from the circumstance 
that I took with me only fivc-and-twenty horsemen, 
and those at his request, in case of any casual oppo- 
sition from tribes over whom the Vizeeree had no 
control. I pause upon this apparently trifling inci- 
dent, for no foolish vanity of my own, but for the 
benefit of others ; for hoping, as I earnestly do, that 
many a young soldier, glancing over these pages, will 
* See “ Masson’s Travels,” Vol. i. Chap. vii. 
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gather heart and encouragement for the stormy lot 
before him, I desire above all things to put into his 
hand the staff of confidence in his fellow-man. 

“ Candid, and generous, and just. 

Boys care but little whom they trust — 

An error soon corrected ; 

For who but learns in riper years, 

That man, when smoothest he appears. 

Is most to be suspected ? — ” 

is a verse very pointed and clever, but quite unworthy 
of “ The Ode to Friendship,” and inculcating a creed 
which would make a sharper or a monk of whoever 
should adopt it. The man who cannot trust others 
is, by his own showing, untrustworthy himself. Sus- 
picious of all, depending on himself for everything, 
from the conception to the deed, the ground plan to 
the chimney-pot, he will fail for want of the heads of 
Hydra and the hands of Briareus. If there is any 
lesson that I have learnt from life it is, that human 
nature, black or white, is better than we think it ; 
and he who reads these pages to a close will see how 
much faith I have had occasion to place in the rudest 
and wildest of their species, how nobly it was deserved, 
and how useless I should have been without it. 

Swahn Khan leading the way on his enormous bay 
horse, we set forth at daybreak, and picked out our 
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road to Kiimmur, which I guessed to be about twelve 
miles from camp. 

Kummur is a collection of stony hillocks on the 
bank of a deep dry ravine, but the country around it 
seemed to be a fine arable soil from which the stones 
had been laboriously cleared, and nothing was to be 
seen for miles but gn'en young corn. It is, however, 
quite dependent on rain for cultivation. The people 
are of the Khuttuk rac(', of the tribe of Turkeekheyl, 
and formerly inhabited houses made of pi'bbles and 
mud on the hillocks already mentiont'd. But this old 
town was destroyed in a feud, ,and the new one is 
about a mile ’and a half to the south-west among the 
fields, which are dotted all about with the houses built 
of reeds and thorns. 

At Swahn Khan’s approach, a wild creature, all 
rags and gestures, rushed out, and embraced his 
knees, with many welcomes in Pushtoo, which he 
instantly turned into bad Persian when informed who 
I was. This prepared me for the announcement 
which followed, that he was the ‘‘Akhoond,” or 
scholar of the place ; but as he h^id run out without 
his turban, I could not help smiling to see the 
scholar’s skuU scored all over with sabre cuts. He 
invited us all to stop and dine, and smoke a 
chillum ; but as I insisted on proceeding, he made a 
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last request, that “ if ever I reduced the valley of 
Bunnoo, I would recover for him a certain long 
musket, which a Murwutee had taken as spoil, after 
killing the Akhoond’s father in a raid, and then sold 
to a Bunnoochee, named Shah Abbas, for sixteen 
rupees, though” (and this he whispered in my ear) 
“ it’s worth forty !” 

I may as well mention here, that I did not forget 
the Akhoond’s request; but long afterwards, when 
all opposition had ceased in Bunnoo, discovered Shah 
Abbas, redeemed the paternal firelock, which was 
indeed a long one;, and had it duly conveyed to the 
delighted scholar” of Kummur. 

As Swahn had reported, Kummur proved to be a 
koss distant from the water, which the villagers pro- 
cured from deep wells in the dry bed of a ravine 
behind the hillocks; and we met hundreds of the 
women going backwards and forwards, with donkeys 
laden with water-skins. I observed some of the 
donkeys with cropped ears, and was told that this 
was a fine levied on them for straying into a neigh- 
bour’s field. 

The drudgery of the household, and much of the 
out-door work is done in this country by the women ; 
and a poor Puthan counts his wives and female 
relations as so many labourers on his estate. 
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The girls were all laughing round the wells, and 
did not seem to have any Asiatic prejudice about 
concealing either their faces or ancles from a Ferin- 
ghee, but good-natun'dly ran up to me with water, 
as the only thing anybody could seek in such a place, 
and were very much vexed tlait I did not empty a 
small pitcher. 

It was quite clear that Kummur would not do fjr 
an cncampnanit ; so we pushed on to Kurruk, about 
six miles to the north. Th(‘ opi'ii pin in narrows 
from Kummur till, at Kurruk, it beconu's a m(‘re 
neck of cultivation, closed in by the Kliuttuk hills, 
at the end of which is the mouth of the Kohat Pass. 

Kurruk its('lf is more a lunghbourhood than a 
village, consisting, as it do(‘s, of mud and pebble houses, 
strewed at random about the fields; and the great 
number of Persian-wluad wells, which aia^ seen among 
the cultivation, give it an Indian appearance, v(Ty un- 
usual in these parts. I sliould mention here, that at 
Kummur we may be said to hav(i kft the Thull of 
Bunnoo, and entered into the lowlands of the Khuttuks, 
a very extensive tribe, which occupies the Salt Range 
from hence to Kalabagh on the Indus, in the east,* 

* Mr. Elphinstonc states that “ A branch of them possesses 
the town and territory of Mukknd, on the Indian side,” which 
I do not know from my own personal Knowledge, but feel 
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to Esaukheyl on the Indus, in the south, and as far 
as the Cabul river, in the north. The tribe has two 
divisions ; but I know nothing of that towards Pesha- 
wur, whose principal town is, I believe, Akora. The 
division south of Kobat is loosely subject to a chief, 
named Khwajuh Muhominud, who resides at Tceree, 
and is, in turn, an indiffcnait vassal of whoever rules 
at PeshawTir and Kohfit. The Khuttuks are first-rate 
cultivators, for a liill p(‘oplc ; and it was beautiful to 
see the unpromising stony hillocks and sandy ground 
around Kurmk and Kummur, mkxl out into copy- 
book furrows, and written in corn. 

Having come tlms far, it occurred to m('. thiit I was 
now within a short march of wIktc the Peshawur 
column ought to be ; and might just as w(‘ll go on, 
and confer with Lieutenant Taylor on our mutual 
plans. We liad come slowh , the horses were fresh, 
and Swahn willing ; so on w(^ went again, over some 
low undulations of stony ground, and soon passed 

certain is the case from the assertion being made in a book 
which, forty years after it was written, will still astonish any 
traveller, or resident in Afghanistan, by the wonderful extent 
and aecuracy of its information, as much as it will delight him 
by the simplicity of its style and clearness of arrangement. I 
consider “Elphinstone’s Account of the Kingdom of Caubul” 
fis a complete model of a report on any foreign country. 
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from Kurruk into Chounterah, a considerable district, 
hill-bound, but arable, and highly cultivated by the 
Khuttuks. Its revenue ought to be considerable. 

Ten miles from Kurruk, at a village of Chounterah, 
called Jheyndree, I found the Peshawur column ; and 
having much to talk over with Lieutenant Taylor, 
determined to sleep in his camp, and return to my 
own next day. The sun was setting as we arrived, 
and I was just in time to accompany my friend round 
the encampment of his little army, and note, with 
delighted eye, the soldierly way in which he had 
chosen his position, and now planted his pickets for 
the night. Happy is it to meet with a friend any- 
where ; but if two, fiir and long removed from the 
haunts and converse of civilized men, be brought to- 
gether, in barbarous lands, by the common duties of 
some high enterprise, there is a kindling of heart 
towards each other, which would do good to the 
poor dandy who feebly lifts his hat to his lady-mother 
in the Park. It might burst his stays, but it would 
make a man of him. 

December 7th , — ^The Peshawur column marched 
to Kurruk, where, after advising Lieutenant Taylor 
not to halt next day at Kummur, but push on to 

The Wells,” I left them, and rode into my own 
camp, to send out cattle to their assistance. 
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During this ride of sixty miles, we had passed 
many Vizeeree camps, which my little escort could 
not have successfully opposed ; and, without a hostage 
in one of their own number, I should be sorry to ride 
that way again with less than fifty well-mounted men, 
of whose courage I was assured. 

On this occasion, both the escort and old Swahn 
Khan had gone nearly supperless to bed at Jheyndree; 
for, though I gave them money to buy food, they 
were unable to get it cooked at that hour, and con- 
tented themselves with a basket of greasy sweetmeats 
from the bazaar. Now, therefore, I summoned the 
chef^ and told him to exhaust his resources on a feast, 
and soon my largest t('nt was crammed with Swahn 
Khan, the escort, and their mutual friends, who 
gathered round to hear the news of the road and the 
other camp, and pull an occasional leg'or a wing out 
of the mountainous pildu. 

Next day, December 8th, the Pcshawur column, 
after a most fatiguing march across the di'sert, effected 
its junction with General Cortlandt’s division at “ The 
Wells;” and we prepared, on the following morning, 
to enter the scene of our labours. It is time, there- 
fore, that I should introduce the reader to Bunnoo. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Bunnoo is a lovely country of Eastern Afghan- 
istan, bound in, on three sides, by mountains: the 
Soolimanee Range, on the west ; the Salt Range, on 
the north and east ; and open, on the south, to the 
sister country of Murwut ; the two together forming 
a valley, which is separated from the Ddrajat of the 
Indus by the lower Buttunnee hills. 

Two streams break through the Salt Range, and 
flood Bunnoo with irrigation. The Khoorrum, whkh 
is the principal one, takes its distant rise near the 
celebrated fortress of Ghuznee; and, after watering 
two-thirds of Bunnoo, part of Murwmt, and a great 
deal of Esaukheyl, has still sufficient strength to join 
the Indus on its pilgrimage to the sea. The smaller 
stream irrigates the adjoining valley of Dour, before 
it enters Bunnoo, and in both these countries is 
called the Tochee ; but changes its* name to Goom- 

F 2 
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beeluh, when it passes on to Murwut; and finally 
joins its waters with the Khoorrum, below the town 
of Lukkee. 

Profusely watered by these streams * * (each field 
having a rismlct for a hedge), crops never fixil in 
Bunnoo. 

The rudest and idlest agriculture is overpaid with 
corn, sugar, turmeric, and almost all the Indian grains 
in abundance.f 

* I ought to mention of the Tochee, that, so long as it 
remains in Bunnoo, its waters arc used both for irrigation and 
household purposes, and I never heard any complaint of it in 
either of these departments ; but, changing its qualities with 
Its name, in MurvN ut it is deemed useless for agriculture ; and, 
thougli habit enables the natives to drink it with impunity, it 
is very injurious to strangers, producing, after a few days, and 
sometimes hours, great pain and inflammation. 

The beneficent Khoorrum is everywhere a sweet draught 
fof man and his mother earth. 

t The harvests in Bunnoo arc as follows ; 

SPRING CROP, OR Rubbse. 

Barley ; ripe in March and April. 

Wheat ; ripe in April and May. 

AUTUMN CROP, OR Khuneef, 

Bdjrdy or IIolcus Spicatus ; Jawdr, or Holcus Sorgum ; 
Maize ; Rice ; Ddl, or pulse ; Sugar-cane ; Turmeric ; To- 
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In spring it is a vegetable emerald ; and in winter 
its many-coloured harvests look as if Ceres had 
stumbled against the great Salt Range, and spilt half 
her cornucopia in this favoured vale. As if to make 
the landscape perfect, a graceful variety of the shee- 
shum-tree, whose boughs droop like the willow, is 
found here, and here alone ; while along streams, and 
round the villages, the thick miJbcrry, festooned with 
the wild vine, throws a fragrant shade, beneath which 
well-fed Syuds look exquisitely happy, sleeping mid- 
way^through their beads. Roses, too, without whicli 
Englishmen have learnt from the East to think no 

bacco ; Cotton a beau (Dolichos sinensis) ; Urvee,' 

an edible root (x\rum colocasia). 

GENEML PRODUCTIONS. 

VEGETABLES. 

Carrots ; Onions ; Spinach ; MtHhce and Thoom, of which 
I know not the botanical names ; besides a great variety of 
other herbs used by natives, are all produced in abundance. 

FRUITS (ripe in April and May). 

The round and the long Mulberry ; Peaches ; Grapes ; 
Apples ; Pomegranates ; Lemons and Limes, all wild and 
requiring cultivation. 

Ripe in June and July. 

Khurboozuh, or musk-melon ; Tiirboozuh, or water-melon. 
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scenery complete, abound in the upper parts, at the 
close of spring. 

Most of the fruits of Cabul are found wild, and 
culture would bring them to perfection : as it is, the 
limes, mulberries, and melons are delicious. 

Altogether, nature has so smiled on Bunnoo, that 
the stranger thinks it a paradise ; and when he turns 
to the people, wonders how such spirits of evil ever 
found admittance. 

The Bunnoochces, or, as they generally style them- 
selves, Bunnoowals, are bad specimens of Afghans.* 
Could worse be said of any human race ? They have 
all the vices of Puthans rankly luxuriant, the virtues 
stunted. Except in Sindh, I have never seen such 
a degraded people. Although forming a distinct race 
in themselves, easily recognisable, at first sight, from 
any other tribe along the Indus, they are not of pure 
descent from any common stock, and able, like the 

* In a former note I have recorded my humble admiration 
of Mr. Elphinstone’a “ Account of Caubul.*’ I regret, how- 
ever, to be obliged to except hia very high estimate of the 
Afghan character, in which I think I should be supported by 
every political officer on the north-west frontier, and almost 
every military officer who served in Afghanistan. Nothing 
that I have met with is finer than their pht/sique, or worse than 
their morale. 
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neighbouring people, to trace their lineage back to 
the founder of the family; but are descended from 
many different Afghan tribes, representing the ebb 
and flow of might, right, possession, and spoliation, 
in a corner of the Cabul empire, whose remoteness 
and fertility offered to outlaws and vagabonds a secure 
asylum against both law and labour. The introduc- 
tion of Indian cultivators from the Punjab, and the 
settlement of numerous low Hindoos in the valley, 
from sheer love pf money, and the hope of peacefully 
plundering by trade their ignorant Muhommudan 
masters, have contributed; by intermarriage, slave- 
dealing, and vice, to complete the mongrel character 
of the Bunnoo people. Every stature, from that of 
the weak Indian to that of the tall Dooranee; every 
complexion, from the ebony of Bengal to the rosy 
cheek of Cabul ; every dress, from the linen garments 
of the south to the^ heavy goat-skin of the eternal 
snows, is to be seen promiscuously among them, re- 
duced only to a harmonious whole by the neutral tint 
of universal dirt. 

Let the reader take this people, and ai*m them to 
the teeth ; then, throwing them down into the beau- 
tiful country I have described, bid them scramble for 
its fat meads and fertilizing waters, its fruits and 
flowers ; and he will have a good idea of the state of 
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landed property, and laws of tenure, as I found them 
in 1847. Such, indeed, was the total confusion of 
right, that, by way, of gaining for this community a 
new point of departure, and starting fair on an era of 
law and order. Colonel Lawrence, as I shall presently 
show, was obliged to declare that five years’ posses- 
sion should be considered a good title. 

Mr. Elphinstone, writing in 1808, says of the 
Bunnoochees, that though without any common 
government,” they “ pay some regard to the King’s 
authority,” i, e. the King of Cabul. From that date, 
the Cabul empire grew rapidly weaker ; and in a few 
years the capital was unable to send a force to collect 
tribute from such a distant province as Bunnoo ; and 
without a force, no attention was paid to either royal 
messengers or royid Purwannuhs. Bunnoo became 
independent of its own lawful sovc'reign. About 1822, 
the far more odious power, whicl\had risen up on the 
opposite bank of the Indus, began its attempts to 
include Bunnoo in the Sikh empire. If the Bun- 
noochces were unwilling to pay tribute to Cabul, they 
were quite resolved not to pay it to Lahore; and 
through a quarter of a century, in the face of armies 
and devastations*, they succeeded in maintaining their 
new-gained independence. 

Owning no external allegiance, let us see what 
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internal government this impatient race submitted to : 
in truth, none. Freed from a king, they could not 
agree upon a chief; but every village threw a wall 
around its limits, chose its own Mullick (master), 
and went to war with all its neighbours. 

A highly intelligent native named Agha Abbas, of 
Shiraz, who was employed by the late Major R. Leech 
to make a tour through parts of the Punjab and 
Afghanistan, in the year 1837, reported that there 
were ‘^fuU four hundred, if not five hundred, forts 
and villages in the district.” (A fort and a village in 
theii’ language mean the same thing. There was not 
an open village in the country.) Ten years later, I 
sent a spy before me into Bunnoo to draw me a rough 
map of it. He returned with a sheet of paper com- 
pletely covered over with little squares and lozenges, 
and a name written in each, with no space between. 

“ Why, Nizamooddeen,” I said, “ what is this 

“That,” he replied triumphantly, “why thaPs 
Bunnoo !” 

“ And what are all these squares?” 

“ Oh ! those are the forts.” 

A pleasing prospect for the individual to whom the 
subjugation of Bunnoo had been confided. 

Subsequently, in making a revenue assessment, 
two hundred and seventy-eight forts were actually 
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registered in the body of Bunnoo alone, without 
counting those in the outside lands of the Meerees, or 
those of the Vizeeree interlopers on the border. 

So that I have always considered that Agha Abbas’s 
lowest estimate, four hundred, was a correct one of the 
forts of Bunnoo. 

It will easily be understood that many of these 
forts would be too weak long to maintain entire inde- 
pendence ; and accordingly, above the MuUicks of 
single forts soon rose up MuUicks of four or five ; and 
these contending, the victors became MuUicks of ten, 
twenty, or thirty. At last the richer parts of the 
vaUey were divided into twenty lots, caUed tuppehs, as 
Mows ; 

4 Sooraunee tuppehs. 

6 Meeree ditto. 

4 Issukkee ditto. 

2 Mundan ditto. 

I Daood Shah ditto. 

1 Mumushkheyl ditto. 

2 Tuppaiee ditto. 

These, when Agha Abbas passed through the 
country, in 1837, were under only five chiefs; but 
in 1847, there were very nearly as many chiefs as 
tuppehs. 
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The position and power of these MuUicks, in this 
rude society, was very curious; and to those who 
think the laws by which mankind is governed, in any 
of its phases, can never be beneath our notice, the 
following picture will be full of interest. 

Under the patriarchal form of government, which 
pervades the tribes of Afghanistan in general, each 
tribe, or Ooloos, has its hereditary chief, called the 
Khan, in the same way that every household has its 
natural head ; and it would be as impossible for any 
other person to become “ Khan” in his place, as it 
would be for a family to disown their own father, and 
choose another for themselves. Nevertheless, a junior 
branch of the tribe might become so powerful as to 
take the lead ; in the same way that a son, set up in 
independent business, may, among us, draw away all 
the customers of his father. 

This is not the case, however, with the Afghans of 
Bunnoo. They are so mixed, and crossed, that all 
genealogy is confounded ; and the consequence is, that 
as the Bunnochees of the twenty tuppehs can scarcely 
be said to be of one nation, so the Bunnoochees of each 
tuppeh are never all of one tribe, and cannot, lastly, 
have one hereditary “Khan.” The head of each 
tuppeh was not “ born to greatness,” but “ achieved 
it.” Either he became so by being the greatest land- 
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owner, or the wisest in council, or the most terrible in 
fight. In short, he owed his chieftainship to influence, 
not blood, or right ; and his sons after him succe(;ded 
only to the same privileges, on the same conditions. 

Hence, most likely it is that the chiefs in Bunnco, 
instead of b(‘ing cidled “ Khans,” as in other parts 
of Afghanistan, are called Mullicks, which means 
simply masters. 

Once elevated to that position, they then ex- 
ercised the same; authority as “ Khans” in other 
tribes, and their state and conseqiuaict; was maintained 
as follows : 

Every “zumeendar,” or landowner, paid to his 
Mullick one-tenth of the produce of his fields, in 
kind ; and this tithe of the whole year’s produce was 
called the mulkeeut, or Mullick’s share. The chief 
either collected it in his own barns, or, if too idle, as 
was commonly the case, farmed it to a Hindoo (and, 
it may be safely add(jd, was remorstdessly cheated in the 
calculation). When realized, the tithes did not b(;come 
absolutely the chief’s privates property, but formed a fund 
whence all public charges were defrayed ; and out of it, 
the high mud walls around the fortified villages Wert; 
repaired, the canals and water-courses kept open, 
arms and ammunition purchased, the pilgrim feasted 
on his holy progress, the neighbour, saint, or stranger, 
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hospitably entertained, the beggar relieved, and the 
song of the wandering minstrel rewarded. At thi^ 
end of the year, if there was any suqilus left, it became 
the chief’s private property; but if there was any 
deficiency, he was expected to defray it out of his own 
resources. 

In addition to the titlu's, the only other revenue 
which the chief d(‘rived, was from a few taxes levied 
on the wretched Hindoos in th(‘ towns ; such as a 
percentage on all sales, and a fee for permission to 
marry. 

The Mullick might have land of his own, inherited, 
purchased, or seized, and thence derive a large; private 
fortune ; but the above are the only public revenues 
he enjoyed in his capacit} of chief, and the'ir whole 
amount would not perhaps average more; than £200 
per annum. In Bazaar, howev(*r, which was the 
capital of Bunnoo, the Mullick, Lai Baz Khan, used 
to farm the town taxes alone, without the agricultural 
tithes, for £150 a-year. 

Such were the rude and roughly-e'xte)rted privileges 
of the few who had the savage strength to rise above 
their fellows in Bunnoo ; such the surly homage which 
the Bunnoochee, who brooked not the yoke of Cabul 
or Lahore, paid, amid all his licence, to the great 
necessity of man’s fallen nature — to be niled. 
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Some dozen and a half of chiefs had enjoyed these 
baronial rights for several years when I first went to 
Bunnoo, and no one of their number seemed to be 
able to “ annex^* another tuppeh to his own. But 
petty aggressions were continual, and the power of 
ever}^ Mullick was liable to constant fluctuation from 
the decrease or increase of his influence among tlu^ 
landowners of his own tuppeh. For instance, a 
dependent of Meer Alum Khan, in the tuppeh 
Murdan, would take offence and fly to the fort of 
Dilassuh Khan in tuppeh Daood Shah, and the 
fugitive under any circumstances by Puthunukkee, 
or the custom of the Puthan nation,* must b(^ 

* The people whom we geographically call Afghans, style 
themselves nationally Puthiins, a name which, under all cir- 
cumstances, whether in exile on the burning plains of Mooltan, 
two hundred years after Aurungzebe brought them from their 
beloved Kandahar, or in still remoter Rohilcund, whose rich 
fields rewarded them for placing the Moghuls on the throne 
of Delhi, they never cease to cherish and hand down from 
generation to generation, long after all regrets for Afghanistan 
itself have been extinguished in their bosoms. 

The very national language of Afghanistan is called Push- 
thoo, or Pukhthoo. There is no such language as Afghan. 
The tribes collectively are historically called Pukhthanuh, and 
an individual Pukhthiin, or Puthfin. (See also Mr. Elphin- 
stone’s ‘^Account of the Kingdom of Caubul,” Vol. i. Book 2, 
Chap. I.) 
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hospitably received and admitted. And if Dilassuh 
Khan felt himself at the time (as boys say at school) 
able to thrash Meer Alum, he would jump into his 
saddle, summon his followers, and ride out towards 
that MuUick’s fort, where, standing at a safe distance 
so as not to be shot during the conference, he would 
lustily shout out for his neighbour to appear upon the 
wall, and give up the wife and children and chattels 
of his runaway follower; and if this demand was 
complied with out of inability to resist, Dilassuh Khan 
would thenceforward receive the chieftain’s tenth 
share of the produce of his new vassal’s land, albeit 
not in his own tuppeh. On the other hand, if Meer 
Alum was stronger than Dilassuh, the wife and 
children, and chieftain’s tithe, would all remain in 
possession of the former; and in this case the 
fugitive, disappointed of revenge, would cool down, 
sue for permission to return, and be either reinstafed 
on payment of a fine, or else murdered, and his lands 
confiscated, according to the circumstances of the case, 
and the good or ill-humour of Me(T Alum at the 
moment. 

These fluctuations of power, however, had, at the 
time I speak of, ceased to be of any great consequence. 
The ambition, violence, and influence of the few, and 
ftp requirements and endurance* of the many, had 
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mutually found their level in the distracted valley ; 
and the result was, as already stated, that several 
years had come and gone, and still seen the twenty 
rich tuppehs of Bunnoo pretty equally divided among 
seventeen or eighteen chiefs. 

But more securely to present this status^ and 
check each others personal ambition, a political 
division was resorted ’to, still more remarkable than 
the territorial one already related. The chiefs of the 
twenty tuppehs divided themselves into two goondees, 
or factions, the leaders of which were the most influ- 
entid men at the time on either side. When I went 
first to Bunnoo, Sher Must Khan, of Jhundookheyl, 
was at the head of one goondee, mustering nine 
thousand fighting men, and Jaffir Khan, of Ghoreo 
walluh, at the head of the other, with six thousand. 

,This division stood to the whole of Bunnoo in th(^ 
lieu of government. If any one who marched” 
with Sher Must Khan was injured, and refused 
redress, by one who “marched” with Jaffir, he 
instantly reported it to the head of his goondee, who 
called on the head of the rival goondee to do justfee, 
and in case of refusal, beat his drum and proceeded 
to appeal to arms. 

Again, if a man was ill-treated in his own goondee, 
and his chief did not see him righted, he crossed over 
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in dudgeon to “the opposition benches” with his 
matchlock and powder, and claimed the full rights of 
citizenship. 

Bunnoo is proverbial, even among the quarrelsome 
tribes of the Trans-Indus, for its family dissensions ; 
and at the time I speak of, there was scarcely a 
Mulllck in the whole valley who was not very much 
embarrassed and kept in check by having a son or a 
nephew at variance with him and enlisted in the 
ranks of the opposite faction. 

In the event of any enemy attacking Bunnoo from 
without, the two goondees laid aside their private 
differences, and with the whole strength of the valley 
resisted the common enemy. And this was the one 
solitary occasion on which there was any unity in 
Bunnoo. The Bunnoochees were literally never at 
peace unless they were at war ! 

I have stated that one foction mustered nine thou- 
sand fighting men, and the other six thousand ; total, 
fifteen thousand. And this leads me to make a 
rough calculation of the population of Bunnoo, 

’ If fifteen thousand able men went out to fight, the 
old men, whose fighting days were gone, and those 
purposely left at home in the forts to guard the 
women and fields, would certainly amount to one- 
third of that number, or five thousand, making a 
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total of twenty thousand males ; and if we add to 
these a proportion of forty thousand women and 
children, we shall get sixty thousand as the approxi- 
mate (Bunnoochee) population of the valley. Again, 
to test this calculation, divide sixty thousand by the 
number of forts in Bunnoo, which is four hundred, 
and the result is an average of one hundred and fifty 
Bunnoochees to each ‘fortified village, an estimate 
which my own observation makes me consider very 
close to the truth. 

But the Bunnoochees do not constitute the entire 
population of Bunnoo, and the reader would have a 
very imperfect idea of its pc'ople and social state if 
I omitted to mention three classes of men whose 
influence materially affects the valley. These are 
the Oolumd, or religious characters; the Hindoos; 
and the Vizecree interlopers. 

A well-educated man will, in all probability, be 
religious ; but an ignorant one is certain to be super- 
stitious. A more utterly ignorant and superstitious 
people than the Bunnoochees I never saw. The 
vilest jargon was to them pure Arabic from the 
blessed Koran, the clumsiest imposture a miracle, 
and the fattest fakeer a saint. The myriads of 
holy vagabonds, who arc the spawn of the Prophet, 
found in the Bunnoochees an easy prey, and in their 
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fertile fields a luxurious livelihood. “ Where the 
carcase is, there are the eagles gathered together.” Far 
and near from the barren and ungrateful hills around, 
^the MooUah and the Kazee, the Peer and the Syud, 
descended to the smiling vale, armed in a panoply 
of spectacles and owl-like looks, miraculous rosaries^ 
infallible amulets, and tables of descent from Mu- 
hommud. Each new-comer, like St. Peter, held the 
keys of heaven ; and the whole, like Irish beggars, 
were equally prepared to bless or curse to all eter- 
nity him who gave or who withheld. These were 
air-drawn daggers,” against which the Bunnoochee 
peasant had no defence. For him the whistle of the 
far-thrown bullet, or the nearer sheen of his enemy’s 
shumshcer,” had no terrors ; blood was simply a 
red fluid ; and to remove a neighbour’s head at the 
shoulder, as easy as cutting cucumbers. But to be 
cursed in Arabic, or anything that sounded like it ; to 
be told that the blessed Prophet had put a black mark 
against his soul, for not giving his best field to one of 
the Prophet’s own posterity ; to have the saliva of a 
disappointed saint left in anger on his door-post ; or 
behold a Hajce, who had gone three times to Mecca, 
deliberately sit down and enchant his camels with the 
itch, and his sheep with the rot : these were things 
which made the dagger drop out of the hand of the 
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awe-stricken savage, his knees to knock together, his 
liver to turn to water, and his parched tongue to be 
scarce able to articulate a full and complete concession 
of the blasphemous demand. Even the weak Kings^ 
of Cabul availed themsclv(‘s of th(\sc fears, and long 
after they had ceased to draw secular revenue from 
Bunnoo, found no difficulty in quartering on any of 
the tuppehs the superfluous saints of Cabul. 

It is no wonder, therefore, that when I came to 
register the lands, I found one-sixth of Bunnoo in 
the grasp of the Ooluma.* Out of two hundred 
and seventy-eight forts registered in the richest parts 

* This excess of superstition is not confined to Bunnoo, 
but pervades the whole of the barbarous tribes around. The 
intelligent native traveller (iVgha Abbas), whom Major Leech 
deputed to these parts, gives the following amusing account of 
the impostures he practised on his road, to sustain his assumed 
character of a saiut : 

Whilst among the Vizeeree tribes : ** On descending from 
one of these hills, I stopped for a short time on the borders 
of a stream, with the intention of taking some refreshment, 
when I observed a party of four men advancing towards me. 
Fearing they might be thieves, I had recourse to my detonating 
powder, and placing some on a stone at my feet, awaited their 
approach. When they drew near, in attempting to rise, I 
rested my walking-stick on the powder, exclaiming : ‘ Ya Alee 
Madad' — (Help, oh, Alee). The usual explosion ensued, and 
the thieves, for such I still suspect them to have been. 
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of the valley, no Jess than forty-four were, in the 
spring of 1848, the immediate property of religious 

approached me with great reverence, and requested that I 
•would bless them by clapping them on the back.” 

***** 

Again : While I was dining, a Hindoo presented himself, 
and complained that he had a wife who had presented him 
with three children, but was dumb. I suggested that she 
must be possessed of a devil. He insisted upon my accom- 
panying him home. This I did, saying that I would put a 
copper pice and a rupee into a vessel of water, and that one or 
the other would leap out ; if the former, he must distribute a/ 
fowl and some copper change in charity; if the latter, a 
sheep. A vessel being produced, I proceeded, with the aid of 
my servant, to discolour the water in order to conceal the 
contents, which consisted of a steel spring, confined by means 
of a piece of rock salt, on which I placed the rupee, during 
my incantation. The salt of course, in time, melted, and the 
spring expanding, jerked the rupee out of the water. The 
sheep was accordingly given me to sacrifice, as well as the 
charmed rupee, and in return I gave the dumb lady a looking- 
glass, in which she was punctually to look at herself whenever 
threatened with a return of the dumb devil, which I assured 
them would either quit her after seven days or seven weeks.” 
***** 

Again, whilst among the Khuttuks, at Teeree, on the north 
of Bunnoo : ** On arriving at Teeree, I put up in the mosque, 
when shortly after a very good-looking woman presented 
herself, bringing with her bread and halwah, which she 
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characters. Indirectly their possessions were far 
wider. Exempted from all tribute themselves (for 

presented to me ; then taking hold of my skirt, begged me 
to attend to her petition. Tliis was, to give her some charm 
to attract the attentions of her husband, which had, for the 
past months been divided among his otlier wives, to her entire 
exclusion. I ordered the Persian writer to make out the 
necessary charm, and gave it to her, as well as a piece of 
sugar-candy, which I charmed by wetting it with my saliva, 
while I repeated supposed incantations over it. This she was 
to give her husband to eat. Whether he was pleased with 
the perhaps unusual attention and fondness of manner of his 
wife, or how it was, I know not ; but she returned to me 
next morning with a present of a sheep, much pleased with 
the effect of my charm.” 

* ■ * * * * 

Again, at Ustarzye : “My fame as a fakeer had preceded 
me. Immediately after my arrival, a man waited on me, and 
represented that he had a very beautiful daughter, who 
regularly every Sunday and Wednesday went mad, and some- 
times struck herself, and sometimes her relations ; that she 
was engaged to be married, and her intended had become 
averse to the match ever since the commencement of these 
fits ; entreating me to cure her. I became at a loss what to 
do; and what puzzled me more, was, that the day of my 
arrival was a Saturday, and the next day the girl, as was 
her wont, had the mad fit ; and I was taken to the house, and 
found her stretched at full length, heaping abuse on all her 
relations. 1 soon discovered that she was shamming, and 
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neither did the lay MuUick ever dare to take tithes 
for himself from the Ooluma, nor to assess them for 

commenced operations accordingly. I drew a line on the 
ground round her, and wrapped some brimstone in a rag, and 
gave it to my servant, while I covered my own head, and 
commenced incantations, telling the servant to light the rag 
and apply it to her nostrils, while I ordered the father to 
hold her firmly until I told him to release her, warning him 
that if he did so without my telling him, the devil, of whom 
his daughter was possessed, would kill her. On the burning 
brimstone being applied, she begged to be released, in a 
sensible tone of voice. This I would not allow until she 
spoke in the person of the possessing devil, and promised he 
never would return, I explained that it was necessary to 
give a written charm, to prevent the return of the devil, and 
explained to the mother that I wished see the girl in private. 
On her being brought, I questioned her before the mother, of 
the devil. She replied, that as long as the fakeer (myself) 
remained, he (the devil) would not possess her, but imme- 
diately on his (my) departure, he (the devil) would destroy 
her after this. The mother motioned her daughter to depart, 
who refused, saying she would stay and wait on me. When 
we were alone, the girl told me the truth, which was, that she 
had a lover, and played these tricks that the match with the 
young man to whom she was engaged might be broken off. I 
promised to aid her, and told her to get her betrothed to visit 
me. In the morning the young man came, and asked me to do 
all I could to cure his intended of her fits, I explained that if 
she got cured, the devil would attack him instead, and proved it 
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the Sikh invader), these privileged classes soon grew 
rich, and began to put their savings out to usury. 
The Bunnoochee landowners, notwithstanding the 
natural fertility of their country, were poor. Every 
two or three years the Sikh army harried their 
fields, trod down their harvests, burnt their houses, 
and inflicted injuries which it took the intervals of 
peace to repair; and in these intervals the Bun- 
noochee Mullick, too ignorant to estimate his own 
tithes, farmed them to a sharp Hindoo trader, and 
spent the produce in debauchery, indifferent if the 
Hindoo who had paid him fifty per cent., exacted 
two h\mdred per cent, from the people. To meet 
all these demands, the landowner was too ‘often 
obliged to borrow ; and his neighbour, the Syud, so 

by my old apparatus of the bowl of dirty water and the steel 
spring* which ejected his name as the fated one. He was 
much frightened, and entreated me to point out a remedy. 
This I did, by assuring him he could never marry the 
* possessed,’ and live, and that therefore he had much better 
take the other sister, who was also marriageable. This, after 
some time was, with my assistance, arranged. The successful 
lover who had hitherto remained in the background, now 
visited me, bringing with him some cooked dishes. He 
afterwards accompanied me one stage as a guide, and I left 
Ustarzye with the satisfaction of having caused the happiness 
of two beings at no one*s expense.” 
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illiterate, that he could not read the Koran of his 
great ancestor, could at least plead utter ignorance 
that the sacred volume prohibits usury to good 
Muhommudans, He lent his money to the dis- 
tressed Bunnoocheo, and took some land in mortgage 
until the debt was paid. Whatever burdens that 
land was liable to in the community, whether tithe to 
the Mullick, or black mall to the Sikh, were defrayed 
by the unhappy landlord, while his holy creditor 
enjoyed the crops,* At this rate, it may be im- 
agined how very seldom the original debt was 
repaid; and my impression, on subsequent inquiry 
into the state of Bunnoo was, that fully two-thirds 
of that prolific valley, where nature never denies a 
harvest, had passed into the hands of mortgagees 
from the poverty of the farmers ; and of these mort- 
gagees the Ooluma were by far the most numerous. 
In learning, scarcely any, if at all, elevated above 
their flocks ; in garb and manners, as savage ; in no 

* When subsequently I came to assess the land with a 
regular tax of one-fourth of produce for the Sikh Government, 
I put all the owners of mortgaged land in the way of clearing 
their encumbered estates, by ruling, that whoever Ae/d the 
land should pay the revenue, after which, the remainder 
produce should be charged with twelve- per cent, on the 
original debt, and then the balance be carried towards the 
discharge of the mortgage. 
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virtue superior ; humanizing them by no gentle in- 
fluence; shedding on their wild homes no one 
generous or heart-kindling of religion; these 
impudent impostors throve ^jka oh the abundance 
and the want of the superstitious Bunnoochees, and 
contributed nothing to the common stock but in- 
flammatory counsel, and a fanatical yell in the rear 
of the battle. 

If this was the position of the privileged Muhom- 
mudan priest in Bunnoo, far otherwise was that of 
the despised and infidel Hindoo. The bigotry of 
Christian sects (though more reprehensible) is luke- 
warm in comparison with the fiery hatred and con- 
tempt felt by a Moossulman, in a Moossulman 
country, for the Hindoo worshipper of idols. 

The sword-proselytism which that profound im- 
postevr, Muhommud, found it necessary for political 
purposes to inculcate in his day, and which carried 
the crescent into Europe, has sunk deeply and in- 
eradicably into the Muhommudan character, and has 
disgraced the history of successive generations with 
an enduring persecution far more difficult to bear 
than the wanton outbreaks of a Herod, a Nero, or 
even a Decius. In India the tolerant reign of the 
wise Akbur is a bright exception ; and the Punjab 
in particular, and the adjoining states between the 
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Sutlej and the Jumna, have been the alternate scene 
of Hindoo suifering and Hindoo revenge.* The Sikh 
religion in its origin was nothing more than the 
charitable attempt of a good man to reconcile the 
followers of Brahma and the Prophet; and that 
great Hindoo nation which, if unchecked by the 

* In a single page of Agha Abbas’s Journal (written so 
late as 1837), I found the following examples of religious 
retaliation : 

“At Nousherali I witnessed an act of Sikh tyranny. 
Three of the country people, Muhommudans, had been 
pressed to labour the day before, and at night had been 
shot, on a pretended suspicion of being thieves. Their 
bodies were hung on a gallows, and a fire had evidently been 
lit underneath, from the dreadful manner in which they were 
scorched.” 

***** 

“ Saw the body of a Khuttuk, suspended over the gate of 
the town of Khyrabad, which is opposite to that of Attock, 
and on the right bank, in company with a dog, and scorched 
like the body at Nousherah. He had been killed by a Sikh 
on some false pretence.” 

***** 

“ There is a noted robber in these parts, by name Shere- 
zuman, who lives in the Ganger hills. He is in rebellion 
against the Sikhs, and one of their most deadly enemies. He 
seldom plunders a Kafila, unless he finds a Sikh in it, a 
single soul of which caste he never spares.” 
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Christian stranger would have overrun the vast conti- 
nent of India, and have driven Muhommudanism back 
into Central Asia, took its military rise in the blood 
of a Sikh teacher, who was he^^eaded by a Miihom- 
mudan Prince for refusing to pen-form a miracle. 
This thirst for “ infided” blood has, in Afghanistan 
especially, been aggravated by the rc'prisals of the 
Sikhs, ultimat('ly so victorious in tlunr own country 
over the powcT of Cabul and Delhi ; and it might 
well be supposed that, undeT theses circumstances, love 
of life would procure fre)m the* timid Hindoo race a 
prudent observance of that law e)f thenr religion 
which forbids them to cre)ss the* Indus ; * but love of 
gold is stronger than love of life*, and the Hindoo in 
Asia, like the Je'w in Europe*, has cheerfully brave^d 
every danger, and ence)unte*re‘d all civil and re*ligious 
disabilities, sustained by tlie one strong hope of “ a 
good investme'nt.” 

Elphinstone says the Hineloos ‘‘ are to be found 
over the whole kingelom of Cabul; in towns they 
are in considerable numbers as l)rokers, merchants, 
bankers, goldsmiths, sellers of grain, &c. There is 

* Attock, which is the most important fort and ferry of 
the Indus, is supposed to take its name from a Sanscrit 
word, signifying prohibition or hindrance ; “ tlius far shalt 
thou go and no farther.” 
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scarce a village in the country without a family or two 
who (ixcrcise the abov^c trades, and act as accountants, 
money-changers, &c. They spread into the north of 
Persia, but in small numbers, owing to the bad treat- 
ment they receive. They are (‘ncouraged in Bokhaura 
and other towns in Tipdary.”* And in a note he 
adds, “ they are indeed to be found as far west as 
Astrachan, and tiny are numerous in Arabia, while 
on the east th(*y extend as far as Pekin, where they 
are said to have a temple.” 

In alb th('se positions, at the capitals, and in the 
distant villages of tluar enernu's, their us(‘fuln(‘ss to 
gov(;rnments and indi\aduals alon{i proti'cts them in 
ordinary times; but this hdls during pcaiods of popu- 
lar excitement, and especially if there be any religious 
tumult, when the houses of the Hindoos are assailed 
and plundered, if the owners themselves escape.f 

* Vol. I. Chap. XII. 

t The Jews, to whom I have already compared the 
Hindoos, were in Rome, which claims to be the most 
Christian of cities, confined to the Ghetto, or Jews' quarter, 
so strictly, that the gate was shut on them at eight o’clock 
every night, and a soldier posted there to prevent ingress or 
egress. After that hour, any Jew found in the streets of 
Rome was certain to be hunted by the Christian mob. One 
of the acts by which Poj)e Pius IX. has shown himself too 
liberal for his age, was the removal of the restriction and the 
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In Bunnoo the position of the Hindoos was pecu- 
liarly degraded, for they lacked the interested friend- 
ship of a regular and needy government, and became 
entirely dependent on the indivi<?nal Mullicks who 
harboured them in their forts. They could not in- 
deed venture outside the walls, or visit their brethren 
in other forts without a -safeguard from their own 
chief, who conducted and brought them back, and 
was paid for his protection. Once when I was en- 
camped in the Sooraimee tuppehs, two half-buried 
human bodies were discovered, whose wounds bore 
evidence to the violence of their death. I was afraid 
they were some of my own men, and instant inquiry 
was made in camp ; when some Bunnoochccs came 
forward to explain that they were “ only two Hin- 
doos, who had gone out without a guard to collect 
some debts !” No Hindoo in Bunnoo was permitted 
to wear a turban, that being too sacred a symbol of 
Muhommudanism ; and a small cotton skull-cap was 
all that they had to protect their brains from the 

sentry ; but, as he had not previously removed the prejudices 
of his people, they resorted nightly to the unprotected Ghetto, 
and so plundered the emancipated Jews, that they petitioned 
to he again disfranchised, and have the gate of the dark ages 
shut for another century on their liberties. So similar is the 
human heart, whether it beAt under a black skin or a white ! 
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keen Bunnoo sun. When they came into our camp 
they made a holiday of it, brought a turban in their 
pockets and put it on with childish delight when they 
got inside the lines. If any Hindoo wished to cele- 
brate a marriage in his family he went to his Mul- 
lick for a licence as regularly as an English gentleman 
to Doetors’ Commons, and had to hire the MuUick’s 
soldiers also to guard the procession, and fire a feu 
de joie. Notwithstanding all these outward dangers 
and disabilities, the Hindoo in his inmost soul might 
hold “ high carnival for assuredly he was the moral 
victor over his Muhommudan masters. I do not 
remember a single chief in Bunnoo who could either 
read or write, and, what is much rarer among natives, 
very few indeed could make a mental calculation. 
Every chief, therefore, kept Hindoos about his per- 
son as general agents and secretaries. Bred up to 
love money from his cradle, the common Hindoo cuts 
his first tooth on a rupee, wears a gold mohur round 
his neck for an amulet, and has cowry shells (the 
lowest denomination of his god) given him to play 
with on the floor. The multiplication-table, up to 
one hundred times one hundred, is his first lesson ; 
and out of school he has two pice given to him to 
take to the bazaar and turn into an anna before he 
gets his dinner ; thus educated, Hindoos, of all others. 
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are the best adapted for middlemen, and the Bun- 
noochce Mulllck found in them a useful but double- 
edged tool. They calculated the tithes due to him 
from the tuppeh, and told hifn a fiilse total much 
under the real one; they then offered to buy them 
from him, and cheated him dreadfully ; and, lastly, 
they collected the tithes -from the people who were 
equally ignorant, and took one hundred for fifty, 
backed by the soldiers of the very Mullick to whom 
they had given fifty for one hundred. If the land- 
owner was distressed, the Hindoo competed with the 
Muhommudan priest for the honour of relieving him 
with a loan upon his land ; and if the debt was after- 
wards repudiated, he easily obtained justice by bribing 
his friend the Mullick. 

Throughout the whole of Bunnoo all trade was in 
the hands of the Hindoos, with the exception (cha- 
racteristic of the two races) of gunpowder,* fire-arms,t 
and swords, which were exclusively manufactured 
and sold by Muhommudans. Hence they had shops 

* When gunpowder was to be manufactured for any hos- 
tilities, in which the whole community was concerned, the 
Hindoos were forced to contribute the materials, as their share 
of the war expenses. 

t The iron of which the gun-barrels and swords were manu- 
factured, was brought to Bunnoo from a mine in the Dour hills. 
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in every petty fort, and every Muhommudan in the 
valley was their customer. Their greatest gathering 
was in Bazaar, a fortified town, which was the capital 
of Bunnoo, and whose chief, Lai Baz Khan, had the 
wisdom to see his own interest in treating them with 
tolerable kindness. Here there were, in April, 1847, 
no less than a hundred houses of Hindoos ; the 
members of the despised religion were allowed to erect 
four Thakoordwaruhs, or temples, and two charitable 
foundations, called DhurumsMuhs, a singular instance 
of toleration in the valley; and still more strange, 
they were not even obliged to silence their holy shell, 
(the Shunkh), whose profane screams would nowhere 
else in Bunnoo have been allowed to set the teeth 
of Moossulmans on edge. In one tuppeh of Bunnoo 
(that of Daood Shah) the Hindoos even arrived at the 
dignity of an independent community. The Daood 
Shah tuppeh is the nearest to the adjoining country 
of Dour, between which and Bunnoo considerable 
trade is carried on in iron, and fir-poles from the 
Vizeeree hiUs, used in Bunnoo for roofing; and an 
enterprising colony of Hindoos, under the protection 
of Dilassuh Khan, actually established themselves on 
this border, and were permitted to surround them- 
selves with a fort. For these privileges they paid 
largely to the old chief, but were fully indemnified 
VOL. I. H 
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by a monopoly of the Dour trade; and I doubt 
whether the larger colony in Bazaar could boast 
of more wealth than the inhabitants of “Moola’s 
Gurhee” 

Living then though they did in fear and trembling, 
unable to display the very wares they wished to sell, 
burying the profit that they made in holes in the 
fields and under the hearthstones of their houses, 
marrying wives only by suflferance, keeping them 
only if they were ugly, and worshipping their gods 
by stealth, the Hindoos of Bunnoo can still not be 
safd to have been objects of pity, for their avarice 
made them insensible to the degradation of their 
position, and they derived from the gradual accumu- 
lation of wealth a mean equivalent for native country, 
civil liberty, and religious freedom.* 

The only class remaining to be noticed in Bunnoo, 
is that of the Vizeeree interlopers. 

In my first chapter, I have mentioned that the 

* Although it is obvious that a servitude among Muhom- 
mudans, such as I have described, was altogether inconsistent 
with the practice of the Hindoo religion, I think it is only 
due to the Hindoos of Bunnoo to mention that, in common 
with their exiled brethren in all the other Trans-Indus coun- 
tries, they annually sent some members of their community 
on an atoning pilgrimage to Juggem^th, a distance in a direct 
line of twelve hundred and fifty miles, and probably fifteen 
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Vizeerees annually, at the approach of winter, drive 
their flocks and herds down from their own cold 
mountains to the more sheltered grazing grounds in 
the ThuU, on the east of Bunnoo. If the reader will 
now turn to the map, he will see the open country 
designated by the general name of Bunnoo, divided 
into three tracts, coloured respectively green, yellow, 
and blue. The green represents Bunnoo Proper, 
the rich cultivated tract which contains the twenty 
tuppehs, and all the Bunnoochee tribes and forts. 
The blue represents the outside cultivation and vil- 
lages of the Khuttuk tribes, who are the masters 
of the hills on the east, and this tract of land never 
belonged to the Bunnoochees, and is not included in 
their country. The remaining tract, coloured yellow, 
not only includes the formerly-mentioned Thull, or 
wilderness, but runs round three sides of Bunnoo, 
interposing between it and the hills ; and the whole 
of this is in the exclusive possession of Vizeerees, 
who also, as I shall presently show, have extensive 

hundred by the road. The asperities of such a journey, 
performed in such a climate, by persons usually in the decline 
of life, might well be as soothing to the conscience of the 
Khutree as ascending the steps of Pontius Pilate on bare 
knees is to that of the Roman pilgrim. 

* I may as well take this opportunity of naming the 

H 2 
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possessions in the tuppehs of Bunnoo Proper, inter- 
mixed with the lands of the Bunnoochees. 

The Vizeerees are at once one of the most nume- 
rous and the most united of all the tribes of 
Afghanistan ; and to this, not less than to the 
strength of their country, are they indebted for being 
wholly independent. They neither own now, nor by 
their own account have ever owned, any allegiance 
to any of the Kings of Cubul. If you ask where 
their country is, they point to the far-off horizon, 
where the azure sky is pierced by the snowy peaks 
of Sufeyd Koh,” or the White Mountain, and which, 
in their Pushtoo tongue, they call Speenjha, or Speen- 
gurh ; but that great mountain is only their citadel, 
at the head of a long line of fastnesses extend- 
ing from the frontier of Tak, less than a hundred 
miles from Dera Ishmael Khan on the Indus, to 

Tillages and tribes of the Khuttuks contained within the 
tract coloured blue in the map. They are as follows : 


NAME OF VILLAGE. NAME OF TRIBE. 

Luttummur Oozjhdoo (or great). 

Kummur Lund (little), also called Toor- 

keekheyl. 

Kurruk ' (Not known). 

Nusruttee Nusruttee. 

Shinwd Gooddee Kheyl. 
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within fifty miles from Jellalabad. The Vizeerees 
are divided into two branches, the Otmanzyes and 
the Ahmudzyes. The former extend themselves from 
the parent stock in a southernly direction down the 
Soolimanee hills as far as the plains of Tak, and 
have for their head-quarters Kaneegoorrum, which 
is about parallel with Murwut. The other branch of 
Ahmudzyes seems to diverge with the Salt Range, 
and stretch along it to the eastward, as far as the 
country of the Khuttuks. Hardy and, for the most 
part, pastoral, they subsist on mountains where other 
tribes would starve ; and might ,enjoy the possession 
they have obtained of most of the hills which encrust 
the valleys of Khost, Dour, Bungush and Bunnoo, 
without any inconvenience to the lawful owners in 
the plains below, if their pastoral cares were confined 
to their own cattle, and not extended to that of their 
neighbours. But it is the peculiarity of the great 
Vizeeree tribe that they arc enemies of the whole 
world. Amongst themselves dissension is unknown, 
a spectacle unique in all Afghanistan, and they are 
thus free to turn their whole strength outwards against 
weaker and more distracted races. Of the Vizeeree 
it is literally true, that “ his hand is against every 
man, and every man’s hand against him.” By far 
the greater part of the trade between Khorassan and 
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India comes and goes through the Pass of Gwaleyree, 
which emerges on the plain of the Indus, at the issue 
of the Gomul River, in Tak. The hills on either side 
of the pass are held by the Otmanzye Vizeerees ; and 
they carry on a predatory war against the caravans, 
year after year, with a relentless ferocity and daring, 
which none but a Lohanee (or an English) merchant 
would brave, or be able to repel * 

While the Otmanzye branch has been thus engaged 
in taking annual toll from the Indian trade, the 
Ahmudzye Vizeerees, with whom we are now more 
particularly concerned, have commenced that great 
transition from pastoral to agricultural habits which 
so surely overtakes every aboriginal race at the point 
where increase from within or encroachment from 
without reduces its pastures below the level of its 

* “ No quarter is given to men in these wars ; it is said 
that the Vizeerees would even kill a male child that fell into 
their hands ; but they never molest women, and if one of that 
sex wanders from her caravan, they treat her with kindness, 
and send guides to escort her to her tribe.” — Elphinstone's 
Cabul, Vol. II. p. 80. 

This chivalric trait I can easily believe, though I never 
heard of it from other sources ; for considerable intercourse 
with the Vizeerees impressed me most favourably with their 
character, in spite of all the trouble their turbulent habits 
gave me. They are truly very noble savages, 
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wants. A multiplying people, increasing flocks, and 
insufficient grazing grounds, first brought these 
nomads into Bunnoo about thirty years ago. The 
Thull, too dreary and barren for the softer Bunnoo- 
chees, was to them a tempting space; they drove 
down their herds into it, and pitched their black 
blanket tents; the flocks fattened, and the winter 
which raged in their native hills passed luxuriously 
away in these new plains. The spring sun rekindled 
the love of home, and made the goat-skin cloak hang 
heavy on the shoulders of the mountaineer, and the 
sheep to bleat under its fleece. The tribe turned 
their faces towards Speenjha; and the Bunnoochee 
thieves, hanging on the rear of their march to the 
very borders of the valley, were afraid to venture 
within the range of the juzails of the Ahmudzyes, 
and the strangers went away unchallenged. 

Again and again the winter brought them back, 
and in occasional collisions between the savage of the 
plain and the savage of the mountain, the Vizeeree 
proved ever the savagest, and became a name of fear 
and hatred in Bunnoo. At length the Vizeeree cast 
his eye on the Bunnoochee fields and harvests, and 
became possessed with the lust of land. So he pro- 
c-eeded in his rough way to occupy what he wanted. 
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which, for the convenience of being within reach of 
his own people, he chose nearest to the ThuU ; and 
when the Bunnoochee owner came to look after his 
crops, he was warned off” with a bullet as a tres- 
passer. A sad era was this in Bunnoochee annals. 
Hushed were all private feuds now, for the lion had 
come among the wolves :• MuUick after MuUick was 
being robbed. 

At length the two great goondces laid aside their 
differences, and met in high council on the national 
dilemma. Then had been the time to fight, and 
fight desperately, ere the intruders had taken root ; 
and some voices did cry out for war, but the chiefs 
of the two goondees knew their strength, and that 
the whole valley could not muster twenty thousand 
men. On one side, their neighbours of Dour were 
afraid to assist them, for their little valley was nearer 
than Bunnoo to the Vizeerec hills. The brave men 
of Murwut, on the other side, were scarcely less hostile 
than the Vizeerees. The Vizeerees themselves could 
summon forty thousand warriors. The “ council of 
war,” as usual, resolved on peace — “ tempered,” as 
Talleyrand said of the Russian despotism, “by 
assassination.” They would not fight the Vizeerec 
tribe, but they would harass individuals with match- 
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lock, knife, and ambuscade, and make occupation or 
cultivation impracticable. They little knew the 
Vizeeree temper. The first act of treacherous hos- 
tility drew down a fearful and bloody retaliation. 
Where at first only a field was gone, now a home 
was desolate: and so both sides continued; the 
Vizeeree encroaching, the Bunnoochee resisting ; the 
Vizeeree revenging, the beaten Bunnoochee retiring 
in despair. At length even this found its limit. 
Both sides grew weary. Only a few Vizeerees cared 
for the new toy of cultivation, and many came to a 
compromise with the owners for small sums of 
money, inadequate, but better than nothing. The 
Vizeeree intruders built forts like those of the Bun- 
noochees on the plundered lands, and with the usual 
facility of revolutions in the East, soon passed into 
undisputed proprietors of some of the best tracts on 
the left bank of the Khoorrum. But they never mixed 
with the Bunnoochees, cither in marriage, religious 
ceremonies, or the more ordinary affairs of life. Had 
the Bunnoochees been less wronged, the Vizeerees 
would have been still too proud to mingle blood pure 
as the snow on Sufeyd Koh, with the mongrel low- 
land tribes of Buimoo. Proud, patriotic, and united 
among themselves ; austere and simple in their own 
manners, but hospitable to the stranger, and true 
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to their guest against force or corruption,* the 
Ahmudzyes stood aloof from the people they op- 
pressed, and looked on in contempt at their cowardly 
submission, their disunited efforts against the Sikh 
invader, their lying dealings with each other, their 
treacherous assassinations at the board, and the 
covetous squabbles with which they converted into a 
hell the heavenly valley given them by nature. 

I must not conclude this sketch of the Vizeeree 
settlement in Bunnoo without mentioning, that as the 
Ahmudzyes have occupied (besides their seizures in 
the tuppehs) the ThuU on the east, and the waste 
under the hills on the north of Bunnoo, so their 
countrymen of the Otmanzye branch have felt 
their way down from the western mountains to the 
waste lands which lie about the banks of the Tochee, 
scraped out of them a little precarious cultivation, and 
built a few forts to protect them from the Bunnoochee 
owners .in the adjoining tuppehs of Meeree. With 
these Otmanzyes I had little intercourse, but they 
seemed to me to possess all the predatory habits of 

* Raja Hecra Sing, when prime Minister of Lahore, sent 
an offer of three thousand rupees, or ^6300, to Mullick Swahn 
Khan, Vizeeree, if he would give up Mullick Futteh Khan, 
Towaunuh, who had taken refuge in his moimtains. The offer 
was rejected with indignation. 
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the Ahmudzyes, without any of the noble qualities 
which make that branch of their nation savagely 
respectable.* 

The reader has now been introduced to the four 
classes which make up the population of Bunnoo: 
the mongrel and vicious Bunnoochee peasantry, ill- 
ruled by Mullicks, and ill-righted by factions; the 
greedy Syuds, and other religious mendicants, sucking 
the blood of the superstitious people ; the mean Hin- 
doo traders, enduring a life of degradation, that they 
may cheat their Muhommudan employers ; and the 
Vizeeree interlopers, half pastoral, half agricultural, 
wholly without law, but neither destitute of honour 
or virtue.! 

* For a detail of the Vizeeree tribes, see the Appendix to 
Chapter II. 

t The proportions in which the twenty tuppehs of the val- 
ley were divided among them may be arrived at with approxi- 
mate accuracy from the following data. Out of 1 1 4,482 kunahls 
of land under cultivation in the khurreef, or winter harvest, of 
the Hindoo year 1904 (a.d. 1847), and which were measured 
by my orders for the purpose of assessment, 89,891 were in 
possession of Bunnoochee landowners and their Hindoo cre- 
ditors; 18,958 in the hands of the religious classes; and 
5633 in those of the Vizeeree interlopers. In other words, the 
religious pensioners had one-sixth, and the Vizeerees one- 
twentieth of that harvest. [I repeat 
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To complete the picture, it is only necessary to 
imagine these races in their several high-walled forts ; 
the Vizeerees on the outside, the Bunnoochees and 
Syuds, with their Hindoo agents, in the heart of 
Bunnoo Proper, all watching each other with vigilant 
ill-will, and so divided by class interests as to be 
unable to appreciate the ‘danger approaching all alike 
from without, in the shape of a brave and well-dis- 
ciplined Sikh army, whose energies were guided by a 
British officer. 

Such was the country which, in the Christmas of 
1847, I was ordered to subjugate to the Khalsa 
Crown ; such the people who were to oppose me. 

Let us now return to the Vizecree ‘‘ Wells,” in the 
ThuU, where, in Chapter I., we left the two Sikh 
columns happily united, on December 8th. 

I repeat, however, that this can only give a rough idea ; 
for from this harvest three out of the twenty tuppehs were 
excluded by drought consequent on a feud about irrigation 
between the Meeree Bunnoochees, and the Vizeeree settlers 
on the Tochee ; and the Ahmudzye Vizeerees have of late 
years taken to cultivate in the Thull, so that they have now 
more cultivation without than within the tuppehs. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Very early in our march from Lahore, I had 
resumed communications with my old antagonists in 
Bunnoo, by the following proclamation, which went 
before us as avanUcourier ; for it was still desirable 
to reach our object by a peaceful road ; and the argu- 
ments advanced were such as would come home to the 
understandings of all classes, put the loss of their 
liberties in the least repugnant light, and at all events 
suggest the hopelessness of resistance. 

‘‘PROCLAMATION. 

*‘to the mullicks and people of bunnoo. 

“ I told you last spring, that if you did not accept 
the easy terms which I offered you, and pay up your 
airears, I should come to collect the balance in the 
winter, build a fort, establish a Sikh garrison, and put 
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your fertile valley under a Kdrddr,* like any other 
part of the Punjab kingdom. 

“ I am now on my way to keep my word ; and two 
forces are marching upon Bunnoo, one from Dcra 
Ishmael Khan, and one from Peshawur. 

“You see, therefore, that you had much better have 
agreed with me in the spring. 

“ It still depends, however, on yourselves, how you 
will be treated. 

“ My orders are these : to collect your arrears of 
revenue, and make a settlement for the future. 

“ With respect to the first, you all know how much 
you owe, and the sooner you pay it the better it will 
be for you. I have got all your accounts, and sec 
that Lai Baz Khan’s was the only tuppeh which paid 
up. Lai Baz Khan shall have no reason to repent his 
good behaviour, for I shall give him a larger allowance 
than any other Mullick in Bunnoo. 

* Kdrdar, means literally, in Persian, an agent; but was com- 
monly used in the Punjab to designate a provincial collector 
of government revenue. In all cases, he had police functions ; 
in many, magisterial ; and in some even, judicial. He was 
thus armed with great power ; was generally supported by 
the Sikh Durbar, whether right or wrong, if he only bribed 
the courtiers well enough; and was consequently a blessing 
or a curse, simply in the ratio of his own personal inclina- 
tions. 
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“ With respect to the future settlement, not only 
the claims of the Maharajuh, but also of the Mullicks, 
of the Ryots, of the Syuds, and all other holy men who 
hold charitable lands, will be taken into consideration, 
and justice done to all. 

“ You know very well that no ‘ Sahib’"^ ever fixes a 
heavy revenue, ‘ Sahibs' are at this moment settling 
the revenue throughout the Punjab, and making all 
the people happy.f 

If you wish for peace and kindness, therefore, 
and to be good subjects of the Maharajuh, let the 
Mullicks present themselves in my camp without 
delay, and the people stay quietly in their houses. 

“ Last spring, half of you ran away to the hills ; 
some because they were afraid of being treated barba- 

* Sahib means simply a master, and is distinctively and 
universally applied throughout British India and the neigh- 
bouring countries, to Englishmen ; an involuntary confession 
of the master-energy of that race. 

t Great satisfaction had at this time been caused to the 
cultivators of the Punjab by the light revenue settlement 
made in the district of Jhung, by Mr. Arthur Cocks, cliief 
assistant to the President. It vras the beginning of a com- 
plete and reduced settlement of the land-tax throughout the 
Punjab, which had risen to a most oppressive height during 
the financial difiSculties of the Lahore Government previous 
to tne first Sikh war, 

VOL. I. I 
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rously by the Sikhs, as usual, and some to escap 
paying revenue. 

“ You saw that I did not allow plundering, and 
that the soldiers were set as sentries over your crops, 
and therefore you need not now run away out of fear. 

“ And it is of no use your running away to avoid 
payment of revenue, because the Kardar and garrison 
will wait till you come back, and you will at last 
either have to pay or remain for ever in exile. 

“ Let all good subjects therefore fear nothing, but 
pursue their labours of harvest and cultivation ; and 
let every Mullick who docs not wish to be ejected 
from his chieftainship come in to me. 

“ Above all keep in mind that the army which is 
now coming to Bunnoo, is not going away again aftiT 
a month, but is coming to stay. Make your calcula- 
tions therefore accordingly. 

(Dated) 

Camp, Meednee, 

'^November 17tli, 1847/’ 

This proclamation, conveyed by a trusty mes- 
senger, distributed, and duly deliberated upon in the 
Bunnoochee councils, had a good effect. 

Sher Must Khan, of Jhundookheyl (whom I left 
in the spring leader of one of the two nationtil 
goondees, but who had since been expelled even from 
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his own fort by a rival and nephew of his own), came 
in to General Cortlandt before I crossed the Indus, 
hoping to be reinstated by our aid. Jaifir Khan 
and Alladad Khan joined me as soon as I crossed 
at Esaukheyl,' both of them having grants for former 
services which they wished to get confirmed. At 
Lukkee, in Murwut, we were met by Lai Baz Khan, 
of Bazaar, who alone of all the chiefs had behaved 
thoroughly well in the spring, and who came now to 
claim his reward. He brought with him a fat Kazee, 
named Muhommud Kascem, an important and short- 
winded personage, who acted as spokesman for the 
Bunnoo chiefs on all grand occasions. This holy 
gentleman, at my last visit, had been chief adviser of 
the war party ; but with an admirable nose for coming 
events he now ratted, and came in as the head inter- 
preter of the peace-makers. These were followed by 
a deputation from the Huweydees, a Bunnoochee 
tribe on the right bank of the Goombeluh, west of 
the Meree tuppehs, who had never before submitted 
to either the Cabul or Lahore power. 

Next came, on the 1st December, Mooseh Khan of 
the One Eye, with a large following of Mullicks, a 
double-dealing set, whose submission went for little 
more than the “ nuzzurs'^ of silver they threw down as 
they approached. More glad was I to see at nightfall 

I 2 
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the Meeree MuUicks of the distant western tuppehs, 
whom neither I nor any one had ever seen before, and 
who still looked as wild as hawks, prepared at the least 
ill-omen to mount their jaded steeds agam, and fly to 
their usual hiding-places in the hills. Nothing indeed 
could, exceed the simple astonishment, not only of 
the Meerees, but all the Bunnoochee chiefs, when they 
first came in, at every object they saw in my pos- 
session. They believed my watch wiis a bird, and 
called the “ tick” its song. As for the perambulator 
with which I measured the marches, they beheld it 
with perfect awe, and ask(*d me if it was true that it 
threw itself down on the ground at the end of every 
mile to let the man who guided it know he had come 
that distance ? One chief wanted to know whether 
it was true that English people could not tell lies ; and 
appeared, from his look of commiseration, to attribute 
it to some cruel malformation of our mouths. Another 
inquired whether it was really true that, when I was 
young, I had read books for twelve years uninter- 
ruptedly, without sleeping ? A people so ignorant as 
this is very difficult to deal with, for you never know 
what extraordinary idea they may take into their 
heads. On the present occasion, the strength of 
their imaginations was in our favour. 

From the quickness with which the chiefs came in 
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it was clear that great alarm was established in the 
valley, and that our advent as avengers of the last 
expedition was expected in fear and trembling. On 
December 2nd, when we crossed the Khoorrum river 
at Michenkheyl, I had the satisfaction of seeing almost 
all the leading Bunnoochee Mullicks in our camp, 
instead of knowing that they were preparing a warm 
reception for us in Bunnoo. 

To test their sincerity, I called on them to bring 
grain into camp, where it was now scarce; after 
some excuses they complied, and the price of wheat 
flour fell to ten and a half seers for a Mchrdbee 
rupee, or twenty-one pounds for Is. 9d. In India 
wheat flour is never considered cheap till it falls as 
low as thirty-two pounds for 2^. 

On the 8th of December the Peshawur force 
having joined, I determined to enter Bunnoo at 
Jhundookheyl on the morrow. 

The majority of the chiefs, as before stated, were 
already in ; but as yet the fat Kazee was the only 
member of the religious classes who had submitted, 
and great doubts existed as to the line of policy they 
meant to adopt. Long accustomed to unquestioned 
sway in Bunnoo, and great possessions free of taxes, 
these “ consumers of the corn” were little likely to 
pass quietly into payers of revenue ; and knowing 
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their power over the peasantry, I had already ex- 
pressed to Government my opinion that they would 
stir up the Bunnoochees to resist the entrance of our 
force. In such a case most of the chiefs who had 
already submitted, and who were left honourably at 
large, would have fled from our camp to their own 
forts, and headed the ‘ national movement. The 
moment was therefore a critical one, and I thought 
it expedient to throw the following declaration into 
the scale of council. 

PROCLAMATION. 

“to the mullicks and syuds op bunnoo. 

“ The force from Peshawur hfis this morning 
joined General Cortlandt’s, and to-morrow I shdl 
enter Bunnoo with eighteen guns, one hundred and 
thirty zumbooruhs, two thousand cavalry, and five 
regiments of infantry. 

‘‘ Almost all the Mullicks of Bunnoo have wisely 
come in ; but two or three are still absent, and I now 
warn them for the last time, that unless they come in 
they will be dealt with as enemies. 

“ The people of Bunnoo, it is well known, arc 
entirely in the hands of their religious advisers (the 
Syuds, Akhoonzaduhs, &c.), and their Mullicks. 
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I now give notice, therefore, that in whatsoever tuppeh 
a single shot is fired upon the Sikh capip, or a Sikh 
soldier, in that tuppeh I will depose the Mullick from 
all authority, and confiscate his lands, and will not 
give one beeguh* of ground in Dhurum-Urthf to any 
holy man. 

On this you may rely. And it will not be 
admitted as. any excuse that bad characters from one 
tuppeh came into another and there fired upon my 
men. I hold the Mullicks and Syuds responsible for 
the peace of their own tuppeh. 

(Dated) 

** 8th December, 

“ Camp, Vizeeree Wells.** 

Next morning we marched from The Wells” to 
Jhundookheyl, about ten miles, and encamped in 
Bunno0 Proper, on the k‘ft bank of the Khoorrum, 
without any opposition, and the same evening Bazeed 
Khan, Zubburdust Khan, and Khildt Khan, three 

* A beeguh is a land measure of which I have forgotten 
the precise extent in the countries Trans-Indus. Professor 
Duncan Forbes, in his invaluable dictionary (Hindustani and 
English), says it is, in Bengal, about one-third of an English 
acre, and in the upper provinces, about five-eighths. 

t Dhurum-Urth means a “ religious object,’* and means, in 
the Punjab, a charitable grant of any kind. 
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Sooraunee tuppeh chiefs, and Meer Alum Khan, of 
Mundaie, all great malcontents who had hitherto 
stood aloof, and the latter one of the most dangerous 
, men in Bunnoo, came sulkily in and made their sub- 
mission. 

The only Bunnoochee chief who had not now sur- 
rendered was the celebrated Dilassuh Khan, who 
deserves a more particular notice. By right he was 
only lord of one quarter of one of tlie tuppehs, 
Daood Shah ; but his desperate and cruel character 
had secured Jhe whole. He was distinguished above 
all his countrymen for implacable enmity, and the 
bravest hostility to the Sikhs ; on one occasion Dewan 
Tara Chund, at the head of eight thousand Sikhs 
and twelve guns, was repulsed from his fort with a 
loss of two hundred killed and five hundred wounded; 
and on another occasion when attacked by Raja Soo- 
cheyt Sing, one of the bravest chiefs in the Sikh 
army, with ten thousand men, Dilassuh stood a siege 
of two days in a weak mud fort, and then forced his 
way out at night. (I believe it was on the formw* 
of these two occasions that the guns had all the 
advantage of being directed by a French officer, 
General Court 1) 

In short, Dilassuh Khan had passed his life in 
waging war with the Sikh invaders, who never en- 
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tered Bunnoo without thinking of him with dread, 
and never left it without fresh cause to remember and 
hate him. When I accompanied the first expedition 
to Bunnoo, as much to my surprise as that of all 
the Sikh soldiers, Dilassuh, for the first time in his 
life, came in, saying without circumlocution, though 
in the presence of many Sikh chiefs, that “ he could 
trust a Sahib ! but if I had not been with the force, 
neither he woiJd be sitting there quietly nor the Sikh 
army!” He was then a grey-headed old rebel of 
seventy, but his determined features, knit brows and 
flashing eye, showed that he had lost none of the 
fire of youth ; he came in rather proudly, with fifty 
or sixty horsemen at his back, but I was glad of it, 
as it attracted all the old Sikhs in camp to look at 
him through the screens of my tent as if he had 
been a caged tiger. Till then I had no idea of his 
importance, but gathered it very soon from the mut- 
tered imprecations and expressions of surprise which 
broke from the veterans whom. he had so often ha- 
rassed. On the whole, however, they did him justice, 
and said, “ He is a great man; other chiefs have 
more followers, but Dilassuh has honour !” 

Dilassuh upon this occasion remained an honoured 
guest in my camp for about a month, when our line 
of march bringing us near his fort, Sirdar Shumsher 
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Sing, the Sikh chief with whom I was associated, 
could not forbear from riding out to see the stronghold 
which had cost his countrymen so much blood ; and 
the Sikh troopers who formed his escort took the 
opportunity of riding round and about it in an in- 
sulting manner which they would have most care- 
fidly eschewed had the old Bunnoochee rebel been in 
arms. The consequence was, that Dilassuh considered 
this as a reconnoissance preparatory to a bombard- 
ment, and fled that very night to the Dour hills, 
whence I was never again able to recal him. He 
thought, as most Asiatics would, that I was privy to 
the Sirdar^s design, and that I had all along been 
cajoling him with apparent kindness only the more 
surely to destroy him and avenge my Sikh allies. In 
sho^t, I had lost his confidence, and in the bitterness 
of his awakened passions he wrote me a most insult- 
ing letter from his mountain lair, which had I caught 
him agam at that time I most certainly would have 
made him swallow .before 1 took him back into 
favour ; but it was better as it was. On my return 
now to Bunnoo I felt compassion for the difficulty 
the old chief was in, and sincerely respecting his 
career of patriotism, was unwilling to drive so 
brave and aged a man into exile for the few years 
he had still to live. I wrote therefore on the 9th 
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of December to tell him that if he did not come in 
for fear of being punished for his late misconduct he 
might reassure himself, and accept my guarantee for 
his life and honour ; but if he meant to go into 
open rebellion I should have no alternative but to 
make an example of him. On receipt of this he 
was inclined to come in and “ trust to his destiny 
but he had many enemies who were jealous of his 
great name, and of the honour I had shown him 
when he was my guest^ and they treacherously 
advised him “ to fly and die as he had lived, a rebel.” 
Dilassuh took their advice, fled to Dour, and never 
while I was there returned to Bunnoo, though he 
tried in vain to come at the head of an invading 
army, I think it due to Major Reynell Taylor to 
add, that when he succeeded me in Bunnoo, Dilassuh 
asked and readily received permission to return to 
his native country. A severer punishment perhaps 
could not have been inflicted on him than to let him 
see the revolution which a few months had effected 
in the once strong and formidable valley ; the boasted 
forts aU level with the earth, a fortress of the Crown 
alone looking down upon the now open and peaceful 
villages ; the peasantry unarmed ; a broad road tra- 
versing the country ; peace reigning where there was 
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once perpetual feud; a government where all was 
anarchy ; the Sikhs lords, and Dilassuh nothing ! 

To resume the thread of our narrative, Dilassuh 
was the only Bunnoochee chief who had not come 
in on the 9 th of December. 

I shall now adopt the plan of stringing, on a 
running commentary, such extracts from the diary 
which I kept at this time, as possess any interest 
for the general reader. It would otherwise be im- 
possible to connect together the varying occurrences 
of that eventful time, and the thousand different 
objects which arose, day by day, in a scene where 
all was new. 

December lOth . — Halted to-day at Jhundookheyl, 
to take a muster of our Barukzye contingent. Their 
complement of horsemen is one thousand ; but they 
showed, officers and aD, eleven hundred, besides forty- 
three camel-swivels, and twenty juzailchees. The 
horsemen (Dooranees, mixed with other Afghans) 
were better mounted and equipped than any Jdgeer- 
ddree horse I ever saw in the Punjab. Their leader, 
Sirdar Khwajuh Muhommud Khan, and his horse, 
in chain armour, looked like a leaf tom out of 
Froissart’s Chronicles. The exhibition altogether 
very creditable. # # # 
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Eastern customs are grown so familiar now with 
English readers, that, few are probably ignorant that 
lands, held under native rulers, by chiefs, on terms 
of military service, are called jageers ; and those who 
hold them, Jdgeerd^rs. When Runjeet annexed 
Peshawur to the Punjab, he gave a part of it back as a 
jageer, worth four lakhs of rupees a-year (£40,000) 
to the three Barukzye diiefs who held it — viz. Sirdar 
Sooltan Muhommud Khan, Sirdar Peer Muhommud 
Khan, and Sirdar Syud Muhommud Khan; all 
brothers of Ameer Dost Muhommud Khan, the ruler 
of Cabul. The condition attached to this jageer was, 
that the Sirdars should join the Sikh army, whenever 
called on, with two thousand horsemen. On the 
present occasion, only half that contingent was sum- 
moned ; and the eldest brother, Sooltan Muhommud 
Khan, sent his eldest son, Khwajuh Muhommud, in 
command. It will help the reader to appreciate 
Asiatic character, if I so far anticipate as to tell him 
that this Sooltan Muhommud Khan, who now sent 
eleven hundred men to my help, instead of one thou- 
sand, was the very man who afterwards betrayed to 
the Sikhs M^or and Mrs, George Lawrence, whom 
he had invited to take refuge in his house I 

Yesterday, several of the Barukzye horsemen were 
caught plundering, and, out of politeness, I handed 
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them over to their own master for punishment. This 
morning he assured me he had himself “ fed them 
with stick ;* and begged that in future I would treat 
him as a friend, and thrash all his men without 
ceremony.'’ 

Rode out to see some lands which the Bunnoo- 
chees of Jhundookheyl tuppeh, and their Vizeeree 
interlopers, have agreed . to put in Chancery,” for 
my decision, an enormous plain of beautiful land, 
which neither will allow the other to cultivate. The 
Vizeerecs have seized a full half, if not two-thirds of 
this tuppeh, and must be confirmed in possession ; 
for their invasions seldom date back less than fifteen 
years, and my instructions are, to consider five years’ 
possession a good title. 

Commenced a revenue measurement of all the 
land in Bunnoo. 

Held a Durbar, to receive the officers of the force 
that has joined us from Peshawur. 

Received a great ziydfut (present) of Cabul fruits 
from Sirdar Sooltan Muhommud Khan. Asked 
General Cortlandt to distribute them among th(‘ 
officers of the force. These fruits came on mules 
and men’s heads, all the way from Koh&t, a distance 
of seventy or eighty miles. 

Taylor thinks his instructions require him to 
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return to his post at Peshawur, now that he has 
handed over the troops to me: I think so too, 
and have told Khwajuh Muhommud to give him an 
escort of two hundred horse and twenty zumbooruhs. 
Zuhyuh Khan, the Sirdar’s brother, also accompanies 
him with fifty-three more horsemen ; so that the 
party will be quite strong enough. Taylor starts to- 
morrow. 

December llth. — Still at JhundookheyL Last 
night, while reading in bed. General Cortlandt sur- 
prised me by entering to say that Mullick Swahn 
Khan, the leader of the Vizeerees, positively refuses 
to send any men to point out the Vizeeree lands to 
the revenue-surveyors, declaring that the Vizeerees 
had never paid revenue to any king or lord, and 
never would ! This being the case, I determined not 
to march in the morning, but halt and bring this 
matter of the Vizeerees to a distinct understanding. 
It must be settled some time, and as well now as any 
other, especially as our line of march lies through the 
Sooraunee tuppehs which are nearest to the ThuU, 
and have consequently been most encroached on. 
Any indecision or concession now would probably 
stop our collections of revenue from the Bunnoochees, 
and perhaps encourage them to rise. 

The first thing this morning sent for Swahn Khan, 
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and, in the presence of General Cortlandt and 
Lieutenant Taylor, asked him what he meant by 
what he s^d to Cortlandt last night? He replied, 
“ That the Vizeerees had never paid even to the Cabul 
Kings in the height of their power, and that the 
Lands they had got possession of in Bunnoo were 
bought from the Bunnoochees, and that too on the 
agreement that the Bunnoochees were to pay whatever 
revenue might ever be laid on it T* Told him at once 
that this was all nonsense ; that the Vizeerees had by 
hook or crook got possession of one-third of Bunnoo ; 
that I had instructions to confirm all possessions of 
five years’ standing, which -was more than the 
Vizeerees could have expected; and they must dis- 
tinctly understand that the conditions on which this 
land is left with them is their paying the revenue and 
settling down into peaceful ryots. If ihoy did not 
like that, then go back to their barren hills, and 
restore the lands to the Bunnoochees, who would be 
much obliged. Again and again I repeated that no 
Vizeeree should stay in Bunnoo who did not pay the 
same as his neighbours. 

This brought the Vizeeree to his senses, and he 
began to inquire what revenue would be required ? 
Finding him reasonable, I informed him that my own 
intention was to have set apart the whole of the 
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extensive grazing ground called the Thull, which lies 
between the Khuttuk lands and the Khoorrum River, 
to the Vizeeree tribes, making him (Swahn Khan) the 
MuUick, or chief of the whole, responsible for their 
good conduct ; that on what little of the Thull might 
be brought under cultivation by the Vizeerces, I 
would levy only one-sixth, as the soil was entirely 
dependent on rain ; but with respect to aU lands in 
Bunnoo Proper {i. c., in the tuppehs), the Vizeerees 
must pay in money the same share of the produce* 

* It is hardly necessary to remind the English reader that 
the great source of revenue in India, and throughout the 
East, is the land-tax, consisting of a varying share of the 
produce. This is taken by native governments generally 
in kind, harvest by harvest ; and being entirely intrusted to. 
ill-paid officials, is an annual source of loss to either the 
Government or the cultivator, according as the latter does or 
does not bribe the collector. One of the many great benefits 
which the East India Company have conferred upon the 
people of India, is their system of revenue settlement, by 
striking a low average of the produce of a district from the 
records of seyeral years, and then taking from the district the 
money value of the Government share, at another low average 
of selling prices. A settlement of this kind, made as Govern- 
ment desires it to be made, in the cultivator’s favour, becomes 
an annual profit to both the farmer and the Crown; and 
involves an estimate once in ten or twenty years, instead of 
annually. 

VOL. 1. K 
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as the Bunnoochees; that I should be glad if these 
terms were accepted, as it would settle the feuds 
between the Bunnoochees and Vizeerees, and provide 
for the wants of the latter, which drove them to the 
plains to plunder; but that, if necessary, I would 
carry out the alternative, and exert my whole energies 
to expel the Vizeeree tribes not only from Bunnoo, 
but from the Thull itself. Swahn Khan had too 
much sense not to see in this both the benefit of 
his people and his own personal aggrandizement; 
and gradually settling into a business-like discus- 
sion of the details, he jisked, “What about our 
flocks and herds in the Thull f’ I replied, “Every 
year when the Vizeeree tribes come down from the 
hills, they must register their chiefs, numbers, and 
herds, and bring in to the Kdrddr of Bunnoo a 
nuz2;urana, or tribute, of so many sheep and oxen 
as I should fix, by way of mark of submission.” 

After a hard fight about paying the revenue in 
kind, instead of in money,* the old chief at last 

* Before they have experienced it, natives never can under- 
stand that it is to their interest to have a money valuation, 
instead of paying in kind, and they always violently oppose 
the change; but after a few years they would he just as 
violent if Government proposed to return to the old awkwani 
system. 
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consented on his own part, but said seriously that 
he could not answer for the rest, whose chiefs he 
must collect, and hold a Jeerga, or council, on this 
complete revolution in their circumstances. On the 
understanding that this was not to occupy more than 
a week, the interview ended — more satisfactorily than 
I had anticipated, but still not by any means put out of 
doubt. The affair is one of great importance and 
moment ; but it is absolutely necessary for the 
settlement of Bunnoo, that no tribe, however rude or 
lawless, shall share with the Bunnoochees the same 
plain, and not submit to the same law. Sikh authority 
has been as faint here as Sikh visitations have been 
merciless ; and the first thing to be done, is to assert 
with a high hand the impartiality, and at the same time 
fearlessness of what all the tribes regard as “ British 
law.” The consequences are in the hands of the 
Vizeerees; but I cannot believe till I see it, that 
a pastoral people, whose existence depends upon 
their flocks, and who have been thirty or forty years 
fighting, inch by inch, for the footing they have 
obtained in the plains, will consent all at once to 
resign their hard-earned lands, because a small por- 
tion of the produce is to be demanded of them for 
the future. The idea, ho\^ever strange and repug- 
nant, is one to which they must reconcile themselves; 

K 2 
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and which a very few years of strong Jnit just 
government will make familiar and easy. 

# # « iN: . # 

Taylor, who had waited to see how this threat- 
ening affair would turn out (for in case of an 
immediate collision his assistance would have been 
valuable), set off for Peshawur when the discussion 
ended so favourably; with him Yuhyah Khan, two 
hundred and fifty horse, and twenty zumbooruhs. 
Proposes to make Kohat in three days. 

The revenue survey going on well. In the 
course of the first day^s work, I now hear that a 
council of war was held by the Vizeerees on the 
ground that ought to have been measured, as to 
whether they should permit or resist the measure- 
ment. In the debate they bitterly accused Sher 
Musf Khan, their Bunnoochee neighbour, for sub- 
mitting to, and even courting, this exposure of their 
property. He replied, “ You have robbed me of my 
fields, and leave me to pay the revenue ; the Sahib 
will now see who enjoys the land, and who ought 
to pay the cash !” The Vizeerees at last agreed 
to let the measurement proceed and see what would 
come of Uf though unanimously of opinion that the 
Bunnoochees should hpe united with them in 
resisting the common enemy. 
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Decerpher \2th . — Marched the force a few miles 
from Jhundookheyl up the left bank of the Khoorrum, 
and encamped nearly opposite Bazaar. While the 
tents were being pitched, I rode across the Khoorrum 
to see if the guns could cross easily, and found in 
no part of the river water more than a foot deep. 
Indeed, the spacious bed of this great river is now 
# * # * Spent the evening in trying to 

settle the family dispute between Sher Must Khan 
and his two refractory nephews. Mutual concessions. 
Promised to let me know to-morrow whether they 
come to an amicable arrangement of the property. 
When all the forts are levelled, these factions and 
wars will come to an end. 

December I3th . — Marched across the Khoorrum, 
and advanced to a place called Mumukhsheyl, in one 
of the two Daood Shah tuppehs. On arriving, found 
that the Syuds, and other holy characters, in some 
neighbouring forts, had let loose the irrigation, and 
flooded the ground destined for our encampment. 
They did the very same thing in the first expedition, 
and I now administered the same punishment as on 
that occasion, by making them turn out their whole 
male population, and reconstruct the dam, which was 
effected after an hour’s hard labour, with boughs of 
trees, and clods of earth. 
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I hear that yesterday, the Bunnoochee chiefs held a 
jeerga, and unanimously voted themselves asses, for 
having rejected, in the spring, the offered revenue of 
forty thousand rupees per annum ; and wondered if 
their contrition would now be accepted, if they paid 
down half a year’s tribute in advance ! Their repent- 
ance comes sadly too late. 

December \4th and 1 5th, — These two days entirely 
occupied in reconnoitring the coimtry, to find out a 
site for our fort. 

In the Introductory Chapter, it will be remembered, 
that the two main points of the military plan I laid 
before Government, for the reduction of Bunnoo, were 
to raze to the ground all the forts of the Bunnoo- 
cheeSy and build one large one for the Crown. The 
question was, how to do either one or the other in a 
hostile country, with an armed population ; and which 
to attempt first? A lawless state of society had 
obliged men to herd together for mutual protection ; 
and whether a dozen houses or a hundred were thus 
united, the whole invariably took the form of a fort, 
and were cemented into one “walled city” equally 
impregnable by the ruffian horsemen of their own 
country, or the well-appointed eavalry of the Sikhs. 
Nor was the direct fire of artillery of much more avail, 
for the mud made out of the soil of Bunnoo is of 
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such extraordinary tenacity when hardened by the 
sun, that to breach the wall of a fort was next to 
impossible. In the lower part, where it was thick, 
no impression was made ; the ball lodged, and there 
was an end of it; nothing was brought down. In 
the upper part, at the height of twenty or thirty feet 
from the ground, where the mud wall tapered to the 
thinness of a man’s arm, a cannon shot went through, 
and left a round hole exactly its own size ; and this 
operation might have been continued till the upper 
part of the whole wall was Uke a nutmeg grater, or 
sieve ; yet the whole thing would stand as firmly as 
a plate of perforated zinc let into a building for venti- 
lation. The only rapid ways of taking such forts, 
were first by throwing in shells, and burning the 
garrison out, by firing the village inside; secondly, 
by powder bags, as Major Thompson took Ghuznee ; 
or, thirdly, by running a gun up to the gate, and 
blowing it in ; and the first was probably the least 
hazardous. Supposing, then, the most favourable 
circumstances; that our force was able to take, and raze, 
one fort daily, and that our doing so, did not irritate 
the population to rise en masse, and bring on general 
hostilities; then, it was clear that it would take 
upwards of a year to level all the forts, about four 
hundred in number ; and the soldiers of the force 
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would be exposed, day after day, to the inclemency of 
the sun at one season, and the rains at another. In 
my judgment, that was an operation which no troops 
could carry through, and ought not to be asked to 
attempt; and I willingly embraced the only alter- 
native of making the people level their own forts 
with their own hands. This, however, was an ex- 
periment, to be very cautiously approached; and I 
determined, first of all, to commence a fort for 
ourselves, and complete it to the height of an 
entrenched position, so as to be able to leave half 
of my force in safety within it, while I moved out 
with the other half against any Bunnoochee MuUick 
who refused to raze his fort. 

Having settled this in my own mind, the next 
thing was to choose a site for our fort. This was a 
most difficult thing to do in a new, and enemy’s 
country; yet, on doing it judiciously, depended not 
merely the security and comfort of the garrison, but 
also its efficiency as a controlling force. 

It was impossible to be many days in Bunnoo, 
even on the first expedition, without having mis- 
givings as to the possibility of ever making a settle- 
ment with the Bunnoochees, which should have for 
its basis the voluntary payment of an annual revenue; 
and anticipating the ultimate necessity of a military 
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occupation, I early made inquiries after a good 
position for the erection of a royal fort. By a good 
position, I mean an influential one; for a strong 
natural position was not to be expected in that level 
and highly cultivated valley. Perhaps, the strongest 
in Bunnoo is Akra, the site of an old Greek city, 
(which I shall describe elsewhere); but, unfortunately 
for my purpose, this was close to the border of 
Murwut, the least dignified position which a force 
of occupation could take up; for we should have 
had very much the air of being prepared to run 
away at a moment’s notice. Pursuing the inquiry, 
I found that the source of all influence, power, and 
wealth, in Bunnoo, was the River Khoorrum; and 
one chief was described to be powerful, because his 
fort was uppermost on its banks; while another 
attributed all his misfortunes to his estate being low 
down inland. It se(?mcd, therefore, that a fort 
placed at the head of the Khoorrum, might com- 
mand the valley by commanding the irrigation. But 
personal examination soon satisfied me that this 
inference was only generally correct. The sixteen 
(out of twenty) tuppehs of Bunnoo, which depended 
on the Khoorrum for irrigation, did not draw it 
from one canal, but several ; and there was no one 
spot where a fort could have commanded them all. 
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At this period a new light broke in upon my 
cogitations. I was looking at the question too much 
through the eyes of a Bunnoochee. The command 
which he would desire over the irrigation was the 
power of stopping it from all but his own fields ; for 
the fiiilure of his neighbour's harvest was, next to the 
ripening of his own, the sight most grateful to his 
heart. But such revenge would but ill supply the 
defalcations of the Sikh revenue. The catholic 
benevolence of the Lahore Government took an 
equal interest in every man's harvest, and desired 
above all things to increase the cultivated area. 
What it sought, therefore, was the power of pre- 
venting the irrigation from being stopped by rival 
chiefs, and so keeping it open throughout the year. 
Such a control promised to be one of the greatest 
boon^ which the Maharajuh could confer on the 
province he was about to acquire ; for irrigation 
feuds kept Bunnoo in perpetual ferment, and were 
the only check upon the universal culture of its 
prolific soil. The first sight of a Bunnoo harvest 
cheated the eye with its astonishing luxuriance, and 
it was not till each tuppeh had been visited in detail 
that the existence of waste lands could be discovered. 
Rarely, however, was it the fault of the soil. In 
almost every instance the land was found to l)e 
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arable, but uncultivated for want of the irrigation 
which some hostile neighbour had cut olF. The real 
object, therefore, was to establish the fort within easy 
reach of the heads of all the canals. Some were on 
the right, and some on the left of the Khoorrum, and 
on either side the garrison would be required some- 
times to cross the river. I was finally induced to 
prefer the left bank, for several reasons ; first, because 
the Sooraunce tuppehs which lie there are the most 
fertile in Bunnoo ; secondly, because they are the high- 
est, and therefore, probably, the healthiest ; and lastly 
and chiefly, because that site was accessible by the 
newly-discovered road along the barren, sandy plain, 
which extends from the northernmost point of the 
valley all the way to the Esaukheyl border, a line of 
easy communication, which those only could appreciate 
fully who had been beguiled (as the Sikhs were for 
twenty-five years) by the cunning Bunnoochees into 
the quagmires of Kukkee, Bhurut, and Akra. 

Accordingly I recommended the erection of the 
royal fort on the left bank of Khoorrum ; but if the 
Resident at Lahore should think a central position 
more advisable, I suggested the vicinity of Bazaar, 
the native capital. 

The clear mind of Colonel Lawrence discerned at 
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once the advantages which would arise from the cen- 
tral situation, and suggested that it might be made as 
accessible as the one I had preferred, by cutting a good 
military road through the very heart of the valley, and 
thus laying it open to either war or commerce. To 
this valuable suggestion, as much as to any labour of 
mine, Bunnoo was certainly indebted for its rapid and 
permanent pacification when it was once reduced ; and 
the only merit I can lawfully claim is that of having at 
once adopted it. 

No sooner, therefore, had I returned the second 
time to Bunnoo, than as mentioned in the “ Diary of 
December 14 th and 15 th,’’ I began to reconnoitre the 
countrj^ for a centricid position for the fort ; and after 
much anxious deliberation, finally selected a spot 
allied Burcyree, within a stone’s throw of the great 
canal of Kooch Kote, and I think about a mile from 
the town of Bazaar. It was (rather treacherously) 
pointed out to General Cortlandt by Mullick Jaffir, 
Khan of Ghorecwal ; and Lai Baz Khan, the chief of 
that town, afterwards told me that “ he had watched 
us wheeling round and round like a hawk, and could 
not think what game we were hunting till he saw us 
come pounce down upon Burcyree. Then he kntiw 
it was for a fort. Many a Bunnoochce Mullick had 
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longed to build there, but the others all joined to 
prevent him, for fear he should be master of Kooch 
Kote.” 

Let us now return to the Diary. 

December \bth, continued . — Last evening General 
Cortlandt gave out notices to all the tuppehs to 
pay up their arrears ; and in consequence the Syuds 
and holy men of Mumukhsheyl evacuated then- 
forts during the night. So I ordered the outside 
fortifications to be levelled by Cortlandt’s sappers 
and miners, but the deserted houses to be protected. 
The fugitives cannot be far oflP. 

December 1 6tk — As I thought it wrong to pass 
over the contumacy of the Mumukhsheylees, to-day 
I issued the following proclamation : — 

“ TO THE PEOPLE OF BUNNOO. 

The men of Mumukhsheyl have run away from 
their villages to avoid payment of their arrears, but 
as at this season, when the Vizeerees come down to 
the plains, Bunnoochees cannot fly to the hills, it is 
certain that the Mumukhsheylees are hiding in the 
other tuppehs of Bunnoo. 

“ This is therefore to give notice, that in whatever 
tuppeh l;he#fugitive5 of Mumukhsheyl, or any other 
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revenue defaulters, are now, or at any future time, 
harboured, that tuppeh shall be held responsible for 
the arrears of the runaways. 

“ And let no one think that such a fact can long 
be conceiUed. The divisions and jealousies among 
you are such that whatever is done amiss in one 
tuppeh is told me from another. 

‘‘I could, if I Ukedj'cut off the irrigation of th(‘ 
fields of the Mumukhsheylees, and effectually punish 
them by ruining their crops ; but I prefer letting 
them grow, as when they arc ripe I will levy the 
arrears with interest. 

(Dated) 

16th December, 1847/* 

Yesterday the Kuthrees* of the town of Bazaar 
closed their shops, and refii.sed to sell flour to our 
soldiers, except privately at an advanced rate, pre- 
tending that their MuUick (Lai Baz) had forbidden 

* A caste of Hindoos who in the Punjab carry on all 
trades ; but maintain that they are of the same stock as the 

Kshutrees, or Chutrees, the military caste of India. In 
support of this declaration, they certainly are very militant ; 
e, g. the “ Cow Row** at Lahore, in 1846, in which one ot 
them cut open my head with a brick-bat ; and the Mooltaii 
Rebellion, the head of which (Dewan Moolraj) ^s a Kuthree. 
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them. Had them all up, with Lai Baz’s brother (he 
himself being out with the revenue measurers), and 
after inquiry, being satisfied that it was a conspiraey 
of the dealers to raise the price of provisions, I fined 
them one hundred rupees. The sympathies of these 
Hindoos were undoubtedly enlisted on the side of our 
Sikh soldiers in the struggle now going on, and they 
heartily wished us success against the Bunnoochees ; 
yet such was their avarice that they would add to our 
difficulties and starve all the camp for the sake of one 
per cent. If it was ‘‘ in the way of business,’’ I 
believe they would have star\^ed their grandmother ; 
certainly they would have mixed her flour if she came 
into the dookan as a purchaser, though being in 
general excellent relations they might have first given 
her the money in the back shop. 

December 17 th . — The Mumukhsheylee runaways 
are already making overtures to be allowed to come 
back. 

General Bishen Sing and his regiment arrived in 
camp at kist, having taken a month to make twelve 
easy marches. This was one of the corps ordered to 
join us from Find Daden Khan on the Jheylum, but 
like everybody else who could, they lingered in the 
rear, in order that the expected defeat of our force by 
the Bunnoochees might occur before they were up to 
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share it. Even the Sirdars of the Sikh Durbar at 
Lahore had taken little trouble to conceal their mirth 
at our going to reduce Bunnoo; and Raja Dcena Nath, 
the Chancellor, took a most sarcastic leave of a cousin 
of his, who was in Genend Cortlandt’s service, when 
setting out on this second expedition. It would 
indeed have given greater satisfaction at that little- 
minded Court, if, instead of adding a rich country 
firmly to their master’s empire, we had been as dis- 
gracefully thrashed out of it as many of their number 
had been on former occasions. While this spirit 
pervaded the Court, it may easily be supposed with 
what little zeal the appointed regiments and wings 
marched to assist us. 

Vizeerec Jeerga. Unconditional surrender I The 
reader will not have forgotten that on December 
1 1 th, Swahn Khan, Vizeen^e, - had agreed to lay my 
terms before the rest of his countrymen ; and promised 
that the jeerga, or council, ’ should give their final 
decision in a week. Many of the greybeards of 
the tribes were absent at the time in the hills, and 
had to be summoned ; and when they arrived, tliere 
was such difference of opinion as to the propriety of 
submission or resistance that, for the first time in the 
history of the Vizeerees, there seemed likely to be iin 
internal feud. 
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Thus matters stood at the sixth day (Dec. 16 th),' 
when all the leading chiefs adjourned the jeerga to 
my camp. There, under a large shumyanuh, or 
awning, outside my tent-door, these wild savages seated 
themselves in a circle on a carpet, and awaited with 
proud dignity my entry with the written proposals. 
In idler days I would have given anything for such 
a group to sketch, as, clothed in their cumbrous 
posteens and storm-stained choguhs of camcl’s-hair, 
with long elfin locks of rusty black or grey, dyed red 
with henna, hanging about their shpulders and wea- 
ther-beaten count(aainc('s, each grasped his brass- 
bound juzail, or felt that his knife was loose within 
his girdle, in case tin; Feringhee chi(^ should have 
drawn them into an ambush under pretence of a 
council. But now I had no leisure for such light 
amusement ; and it was with a de(‘p sense of the 
importance of our mutual object, and the peace or 
war depending' on th<‘ issu(\ that I seah'd myself 
among them, and r(‘ad, in Persian, the following 
paper. 

The Vize(*rees bent tlieir heads to listen with as 
much attention as if they had been scholars; and 
then, at the close of each paragraph, turned eagerly 
to a chief fi-om a iK'ighbouring Afghan valley, whose 

VOL. I. 
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education and friendship with the Vizeerees had made 
me select him as interpreter. 

TERMS 

OFFERED TO THE CHIEFS OF THE VIZEEREE TRIBES OF 

HATHEE KHEYL, BEEZUND KHEYL, OOMERZYE, 8IRKEE KHEYL, 
MUMUND KHEYL, SOODDAN KHEYL, BUKKEE KHEYL, 
JANNEE KHEYL, &C.| IN JEEROA ASSEMBLED. 


I find that in the course of the twenty-five or 
thirty years which have elapsed since the country of 
Bunnoo was separated from the Khorassdnee empire, 
the Vizeerees have taken advantage of their own 
unanimity and the divisions of the Bunnoochees to 
invade this fertile valley, and possess themselves little 
by little of extensive tracts of land. 

You did this at a time when there was no hakim,* 
and no law in Bunnoo; and if among themselves the 
Bunnoochees respected no man^s rights, but acted on 
the principle that land belonged to whoever was 
strong enough to seize it, they cannot complain if 
you followed their example. Foreigners are always 
expected to adopt the customs of the country. 

That time has however gone. The Lahore 


* Hakim, a ruler. 
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Sirkar* has determined to occupy Bunnoo, and for 
the future there will be a fort and an army, a 
hakim and laws, the same as in any other part of the 
Punjab kingdom. 

The object of this is to secure the payment of the 
revenue, and a survey is now being made of every 
tuppeh to ascertain how much land there is, and who 
holds it. 

Whoever holds land in Bunnoo, whether he be a 
Bunnoochee, a Khuttuk, a Vizeeree, or of any other 
country, will have to pay revenue alike. No favour 
will be shown to any tribe, great or small, strong or 
weak ; all landholders in Bunnoo will be considered 
as Bunnoochees. 

Mullick Swahn Khan tells me that the Vizeerees 
have never paid revenue to any king, and they do not 
see why they should now. 

This argument is very good as long as you stay in 
your own country, which is still indepcmdent. Maha- 
rajuh Duleep Sing has nothing to say to the Vizeeree 
hills ; but when you come do^^m into his country of 
Bunnoo you must submit to his laws. 

If you do not like laws, and paying revenue, you 

* Sirkar, the sovereign or supreme authority in the state. 
In a private household the idiom is often aped out of 
affectation, or used by a servant out of flattery. 

L 2 
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are quite at liberty to give up your lands to the Bun- 
noochees, from whom you took them, and return to 
those happy hills where there is no revenue to give 
and no corn to eat. 

Of one thing be jvssured, that I will either make 
you pay rev(muc like the Bunnoochees, or expel you 
from Bunnoo. I liave troops (‘iiough here to destroy 
your whole trib(‘. 

I do not bclie\'(‘, howi;M‘r, that you will ])c fools 
v^nough to forsake' in a day th(' lands which you have^ 
been thirty years in conquering, or forego th(^ whole' 
of your rich harve'sts rather than pay \i part. 

I there'fore' offer } ou the^ following terms : 

First. All lands purchase'd in the' tuppe*hs of Bun- 
noo, or that have* been viole'iitly re'taincd in the pos- 
sessiem of Vize'crces for five' ye'ars, shall be confirmed 
to the holders, as well as any of more' rcce'nt date, if 
possession has not been oppose'd. 

Secondly. Ou these' lands you shall pay revenue at 
the same rate as the Bunnoochees, beginning with this 
last khurreef 

Thirdly. The extensive grazing grounds, called the 
Thull, which is bounded by the Khuttuk lands in thei 
Damun of the Khuttuk hiUs, at Luttummur, Kum- 
mur, Nusruttee' and Shinwa, e)n the e'ast ; Dumdi-i- 
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Tung, on the south; Michunkheyl, the Khoorrum 
and the Sooraunce tuppehs, on the west ; and the 
mouth of the Khoorrum, on the north, shall be given 
up to you for your flocks and herds, on condition of 
allegiance, and that each year when your tribes come 
down from the hills, your MuJlicks come in to the 
Kdrdar of Bunnoo, report the number of the tribes 
which have come down, and present a yearly nuz- 
zurana of two hundred and fifty fat doombuhs ; the 
shares paid by each trib(‘ to be settled among your- 
selves. 

Fourthly. On any land cultivated in the ThuU, 
cither by yourselves or others, you shall pay one- 
sixth of the produce.* 

Fifthly. As your tribes are scattered about over 
so large a surface, MuUick Swahn Khan shall be 

* The cultivation I had seen in the Thull, had almost all 
been the work of Khuttuks, of a sub-division called Sooltan 
Kheyl, who are subjects properly of Esaukhcyl. These 
speculators paid, I was told, one-sixth to the Vizeerees for the 
privilege of cultivating ground which the Vizeerees annually 
appropriated to the pasture of flocks. I therefore now 
purposely fixed the land revenue of the Thull so low as 
one-sixth, to allow of the above arrangement continuing ; for 
if one-sixth comes to us, and one-sixth to the Vizeerees, 
two-thirds will still be left with the farmers ; and that is a 
remunerating share, all the world over. 
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appointed to conduct all business l^etween the Sirkar 
and the Vizeerees; and shall be called the Vizeer of 
the Vizeerees of Bunnoo, and Mullick of the Thull. 

Sixthly. All enmity shall cease between the Vizee- 
rees and the Bunnoochecs; and there shall be no 
quarrelling, and murdering, and plundering, and drying 
up of each others’ canfds. Any Vizeeree who thinks 
himself aggrieved will get speedy justice from me. 

Think over these things deliberately, and then give 
me a decisive answer, Yes or No. 

(Dated) 

1 6th December, 1847. 

At the close of each paragraph the Vizeerees 
watched my countenance to see if I was satisfied 
with my friend’s interpretation in Pushtoo, a language 
of which I knew about as much as they did of Persian. 
The little I did know was however quite sufficient 
to enable me, knowing the subject, to follow the 
explanation of an interpreter, and tell whether he 
kept back any essential point. Necessity and habit 
soon make a man, thrown on his own resources as I 
was, expert in exercising this indispensable check on 
interpretation; and wild races especially, who have 
not yet learnt the hypocrisy of courts, but use their 
muscles as God intended, knitting their brows when 
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they are angry, ancyaughingloud when they are pleased, 
exhibit involuntarily on their faces a register of the 
meaning which the ear has reported to the brain. 

As soon as the Vizeerees were satisfied that they 
had been made masters of my real meaning, they 
next proceeded to discuss its bearing on their interests, 
and the debate soon got so warm, that for decency’s 
sake they adjourned it to their own camp, where 
they could speak as loud as they liked. My spies 
went with them, and had the pleasure of hearing all 
the arguments over again on the road, and then a third 
time in the Vizeeree camp. Words here ran very 
high, and my friend MuUick Swahn Khan was 
roundly accused of selling himself and his tribe to 
me ; but as all were of opinion that the Bunnoochees 
would never co-operate honestly in any plan of hos- 
tilities, so no one ventured to recommend resistance ; 
and the jeerga sternly returned at last to make an 
unconditional surrender. I caused each chief to sign 
the “terms,” or rather, to make a scratch where 
he was told; and as none of them had ever had 
a pen in their hands before, much laughter was 
occasioned by this first approach to the slavery of 
civilization; and the assembly broke up in good 
humour, to which I further contributed by a feast in 
honour of the new alliance. 
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It is difficult for the English reader of these pages, 
or indeed any one unacquainted with Bunnoo and 
the tribes around, to estimate the importance of 
this consummation ; but there was no one in camp, 
from General Cortlandt who commanded, down to 
the languree cooking the Sikh soldiers’ dinner, who 
did not feel that the most difficult half of our task in 
that country was now accomplished. 

In round numbers, the Viz(‘erees were said to be 
in possession of one-third of the valley ; their stout 
mud forts studded th(‘ whok? length of the eastern 
tuppehs ; and their tribes, driven down by the cold, 
were at that season swarming in the adjacent Thull. 
Warlike and predatory from the natural necessities 
of a barren country, bold from never having been 
subdued, possessing the rare quality among Afghans 
of unanimity, and so savage in their wars, that even 
the Bunnoochecs thought themselves lambs in com- 
parison, it is impossible to deny that the Vizecrces 
would have betm most harassing enemies at that 
present time; and though ultimately we should 
have doubtless found an opportunity of inflicting 
severe chastisement upon them, the war would 
have been resumed thi* next year, and a continual 
syst('m of forays and n^prisals have kept Bunnoo 
in a ferment. As it was, the submission of the 
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Vizeerees extinguished the brightest spark of hope 
in the Buiinoochees. They were now left to their 
own resources, and the only chance of a suc- 
cessful insurrection was in the levelling of their 
forts. Those strongholds of rebellion had yet to 
be thrown down. The foundations of our own were 
not yet dug. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

December I8th, Camp, Mumuksheyl. — Last 
night a sepoy of the Moossulrxian Regiment 
was robbed and murdered close to camp, while 
returning from the town of Bazaar. His body has 
nine spear-wounds, and four sword-cuts. He and 
a comrade were out after hours, and the comrade 
came on a-head to camp, to report that the other 
sepoy was detained at Bazaar getting grain, but 
would come in next morning. He seems, however, 
to have been afraid to stay out all night, and 
attempted to get home. As this is the first offence 
against us, I should like to make a severe example 
to deter others, and have at once offered a reward 
of five hundred rupees for the discovery of the mur- 
derer. The tmek has been takim up, and three men 
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on foot and one mounted traced to a neighbouring 
fort. One of the footmen seems to have been 
wounded, and taken up behind the one who was 
on horseback. I have made the MuUicks of the 
fort responsible for either carrying the track beyond 
the boundary of their village, or else producing the 
guilty parties who are within it. 

To-day, at noon, the foundation of our fort was 
actually commenced on the chosen site at Bureyree. 
To please the Sikhs, the usual native ceremonies 
were performed ; the soil turned up, and oil poured 
in, sweetmeats distributed, ^ royal salute of twenty- 
one guns fired, and the infant-fort named ‘‘ Duleep- 
gurh,’^* in honour of the little Maharajuh, whose 
sovereignty it is intended to establish. To-morrow 
wc march to the spot and encamp there, so as to 
prcftect and superintend the workmen. 

I do not think that, up to this time, the Bunnoo- 
chees believed that it was really intended to occupy 
their country. The idea seemed to them too absurd. 
The natural obstacles of the valley ; the savage hatred 
of the Muhommudan people; and the innumerable 
forts in which they took refuge when worsted, and 
whence they seldom or never could be expelled, had 
sufficed, for a quarter of a century, to disgust the 
Sikhs with the very name of Bunnoo ; and the 
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Bunnoochees, in consequence, had got into the habit 
of believing that no foreign invader could put them 
to greater inconvenience than a temporary sojourn in 
the adjoining hills. So long, therefore, as our army 
was not indulged in its ancient licence, but was kept 
in strict discipline, they had little or no objection to 
its marching and counter-marching about the valley ; 
and they devoutly believed, that when the cold season 
ended, the fiery sun, whose rays are collected into an 
intolerable focus between the surroimding hills, would 
as quickly drive us away again to the Punjab as it 
had done on the last occasion. It seemed then, to 
them, the wisest policy not to oppose us openly by 
arms ; but, on the contrary, to yield apparently to 
all demands ; and to this, quite as much as to their 
own quarrels, we were indebted for our unopposed 
advance. They permitted their lands to be measured, 
in the conviction that it was all a pretence to frighten 
them ; and they slowly paid in very harmless instal- 
ments of their arrears, for fear we should see that our 
flimsy artifice had been penetrated. The settlement 
with the Vizeerees gave the first shock to this bliss- 
ful delusion, for it had every appearance of being real ; 
but there were not wanting those who maintained 
that even this hot contest had been cleverly got up 
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between me and my friend Swahn Khan, the Vizeeree 
chief. The time, however, was now approaching when 
the Bunnoochees were to awake for ever from their 
dream of security.^ Th(‘ digging of the foundation for 
a royal fort, the Hindoo ceremonial of propitiating the 
earth, the loud salute, and the dedication to the Maha- 
rajuh, all bore marks of a work that was begun in 
earnest; and though the Solomons of the vall(‘y 
still winked at their dulka* neighbours, and main- 
tained the jok(i to be as good as evta*, the majority of 
the Bunnoochee peasantry, who look(^d on at th(^ 
ceremony of the 18th December, walked away with 
lengthened faces and saddened hearts. 

December I9thy Campy Duleepgurh . — Moved th(‘ 
force about a mile, to the site of the new fort. 

The track of tho murderers of the sepoy was 
r(;sumed this morning at daybn'ak, and followid 
distinctly into the centre of four or live forts. 

Held a durbar of all the officers ; at which 
administered a sev(‘re l(‘cturc to G(‘neral Bislu^n Sing, 
contrasting his snail-lik(; manffi from Pind-Dadiin 
Khan with that of Taylor and the Pc'shawur 
force. 

This General Bishen Sing was a nephew of 
Sirdar T(‘j Sing, who commandiMl th(^ Sikh army at 
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Sobraon. He had been taught English in the Loo- 
dianuh Missionary School, at the request of Sir 
Claude Wade, who was then in charge of the north- 
west frontier, and had seen in him signs of talent* 
He had a good disposition, and had he not fallen 
into dissolute habits, would have had a favourable 
introduction to the British authorities ; but his ge- 
neral character for dissipation, and unsoldierlike delay 
in bringing his regiment into Bunnoo on this occasion, 
quite put him in my black books. After this lec- 
ture he rubbed up a little, and behaved very well in 
superintending his division of the fort; and when, 
some months after, his men joined the Sikh insurrec- 
tion, I believe he was afraid to oppose them, and he 
certainly took an early opportunity of going over from 
Sher Sing’s camp to Lord Gough’s ; an act of pru- 
dence for which he got a pension. 

December 2I5L — The different sides of the new 
fort were this day portioned out to the regiments 
to superintend and work at. Want tools; but think 
we shall run up the walls in six weeks. 

The instructions I received from Colonel Lawrence as 
to this fort were as follow :* “ Build a good mud 
fort, capable of holding twelve hundred men and 

♦ See “The Punjab Blue Book of 1847—9,’’ pp. 83, 84, 
where the iugtructious are given in full. 

yoL. i. 
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eight guns, in a healthy, centrical position ; if pos- 
sible, commanding the irrigation of the valley. Unless 
commanding a wholesome running stream, it should 
be furnished with wells or cisterns capable of holding 
water for the garrison for six months. Six of your 
guns can be put into the fort. Its peace garrison 
should be two companies of regular infantry, two* 
hundred irregulars, and a company of artillery. In 
the next two or three years four regiments of in- 
fantry, one of cavalry, five hundred or one thousand 
irregular horse, twelve guns, and fifty zumbooruhs, 
will remain in one cantonment near the fort; and 
on any disturbance arising, the mass of this force 
should at once proceed and put it down, leaving 
their weakly men in the fort. The means of moving 
two regiments, six guns, and one thousand horse at 
an hour’s notice, should be always kept up. Let 
your cantonment be as compact as possible, one face 
at least covered by the fort, and the further extremi- 
ties covered by high mud towers, capable of each 
holding fifty men, and water and provisions for them 
for a week. All magazines and store-rooms to be in 
the fort, where six months’ supplies for five hundred 
men should always be stored.” 

It may easily be conceived how much I now felt 
the want of a military education, and that practical 
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knowledge of field fortification which every cadet 
acquires (if he has got any sense, and wishes to be 
a soldier, and not a clothes-horse for red jackets) 
at cither Addiscombe or Sandhurst. I had not had 
these advantages, and the consequence was that 
though holding the commission of Lieutenant in 
an arrhy belonging to the most civilized nation of 
the nineteenth century, I was driven to imitate the 
system of fortification which one of the most bar- 
barous races of Asia may have inherited, for aught 
I know, from the dispersed architects of Babel. 
However, General Cortlandt and I put our heads 
together, and made the best we could of tjjc matter. 
Sitting up in my tent one bitter cold night, with 
scale and compass, pen and paper, we^^lanned and 
elevated, and built up, and knocked down, and dug 
imaginary ditches, and threw out flanking bastions, 
till, in our own opinion, we made the place very little 
inferior to Gibraltar. The military reader will judge 
from the annexed plan whether he would like to 
have the job of taking it. 

The inner fort or citadel was to be one hundred 
yards square, its walls twenty feet high (including 
rampart of six feet), and nine feet thick. It was to 
he surrounded with a deep, dry ditch. The outer 
fort, or cantonment, eighty yards from the inner one, 

M 2 
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its walls ten feet high, and six feet thick, and the 
whole surroundt'd with another ditch about thirty feet 
deep. Both ditches could be filled with water from a 
canal close by. The citadel was to contain lines for 
one native regiment, a magazine, and a Command- 
ant’s house, which 1 intended to occupy if I stayed 
that year in Bunnoo. In the middle was to be a 
well. Four hea\^ guns w'ere to mount the four 
inner bastions. The cantonment, or outer fort, was 
to contain lines for three more regiments of native 
infantry, one thousand cavalry, two troops of horse 
artillery, and eighty zumbooruhs, or camel-swivels. 
The two^troops of hors(i artillery would be dis- 
tributed in the four outer bastions, three guns in 
each. One side of the outer fort was to be given up 
to the cavalry and artillery horses, and camels of the 
zumbooruhs. 

The plan of putting the cantonment round the 
foot of the citadel as an outer wall, wjis thought, by 
both General Cortlandt and myself, better than a 
separate inclosurc at a distance; as, by our arrange- 
ment, the fort and cantonment became a mutual 
protection. As matters turned out, some months 
afterwards, it might have saved the life of the Com- 
mandant of the fort, had Colonel Lawrence’s plan of 
separating the cantonment been abided by ; but, in 
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building a fort, even Vauban would not think it 
necessary to provide for such a contingency as the 
citadel being besieged by its own garrison! This, 
as the reader will see, was, ere long, the fate of 
Duleepgurh. 

Having thus projected our fort, we had next to 
consider how to build it. It was not likely that we 
should get many of the Bunnoochees to rivet their 
own chains ; and if we sent to the other side of the 
Indus for workmen, great delay would be occasioned. 
General Cortlandt informed me that Runjeet Sing 
was in the habit of making the Sikh army build their 
own forts, and quoted the instances of Jumrood, 
Peshawur, Doond-Sahuttee, MozuffurabaoT and Hu- 
zaruh ; but there was nothing they would not have 
done for their ‘‘great Mabarajuh.” Goolab Sing, 
and other powerful Sirdars, had also persuaded the 
armies they commanded to labour at fortifications; 
but they did it by making an amusement of it, not 
a duty, and by themselves carrying a few blocks of 
stone, as an example. The present seemed to me an 
occasion, when, whether it wTre an amusement or 
not, it was the imperative duty of the Sikh force to 
build the fort, which was to secure the interests of 
their sovereign, and their own personal safety ; and 
accordingly, on the 2 1st of December, as entered 
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above, in the Diary, “ the different sides of the fort 
were this day portioned out to the regiments,” &c. 
How this fin'd, the n'ader will soon see. 

While thesis military ])lans were in operation, 
General Cortlandt, as Nazim, or Civil Governor of 
the Upper Trans-Indus countries, was actively carry- 
ing on an undi'r-current of civil duties; and the 
stream, after passing him, , ultimately cami' to mi;, as 
the court of confirmation and appi'al. The business 
this invoh'cd was immense, for the lati; Governor, 
Dowlut Raie, had, in some way or other, reduced 
every province and every landholdiT to the lowest 
ebb. Now all came to General Cortlandt for justice. 
The Gi'iieral, ever patient and pains-taking, bore up 
as well as he could against the mass of complaints 
which began to ))our into Bunnoo, from Esaukheyl, 
Murwiit, Kolachi'e, and Dera Ishmael Khan; but 
when he came ovi'r to my tent at sunset, he had 
usually as littli; appetite, as I for dinner. My inva- 
luable chef, Gholam Iloossain, would have cri'ated 
a feast in the midst of a desert, at half an hour’s 
notici; ; ])ut his bi'st chicken, stuck with pistachio- 
nuts, looked too like the ghost of one of Dowlut 
Rale’s victims ; and the sonfflet, on which he prided 
himself most, sei'ined to our weary vision the very 
embodiment of a monstrous injury. Dinner over, 
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work was resumed by candlelight, and midnight 
generally passed before we got to bed. 

The assistants of Colonel Lawrence in the Punjab 
at no time had ever to complain of too little to do, 
the work, during 1846, 7, and 8, varying from ten 
to fourteen hours per diem ; but I look ])ac‘k to these 
months in Bunnoo as the hardest grind I ever 
endured. Ev(*n the chiefs and peasantry of Bunnoo 
its(‘lf, thougli they might any day have been plunged 
into hostilities against us, began to appreciate the 
blessing of an impartial and honest tribunal, and, 
from looking on idly at tin'- trials of Esaukheyk‘es or 
Murwutees, soon ehang(‘d into litigants on their own 
account, and promiscal, in a short while, to put every 
acr(‘ of the Aailley into ChanciTv. S(‘eing their minds 
thus ]ua‘par('d to welcomes any syst(‘m of regular laws, 
after the anarchy to which tlnw had been used, I 
thought the time was come for imposing on them 
a simple code, adapted to their circumstances and 
undtTstandings ; th(‘ restrictions of which should in- 
tcrf're, as little as possible, with the free habits of 
individuals, while on their face they should be evidently 
for the general wi‘al. Accordingly, the foUowdng entry 
appears in the Diary of th(‘ 2 1 st of December : 

Last night, sat ujj and prepared a Proclamation 
of Law and Justice for Bunnoo, which I translated 
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this morning into Persian. Am doubtfiil whether 
the laws about arms will be sanctioned, but think 
them necessary; and if carefully act{;d up to, they 
will, in process of time, disarm the valley without 
violence. 


PROCLAMATION 

CONCERNING THE ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE, AND 
LAWS TO BE OBSERVED IN BUNNOO. 

1. Henceforward iJl rule and justice rests with 
the Nazim of the province, who represents the 
Crown ; and, in his absence, with the local Kdrdar 
of the valley. 

2. MuUicks have no authority, except to carry 
out the Nazim^s or Kardar’s orders, and to collect 
the revenue of their respective tuppehs. 

“ 3. Any Bunnoochee or Vizeeree, therefore, who 
has a suit or complaint to prefer, must go to the 
Nazim or Kdrddr, and give in a written representation 
of his case. 

‘M. Law and justice being attainable by Jill, 
recourse to arms for the settlement of disputes is 
henceforth forbidden. Any person violating this rule, 
is liable to be punished as a murderer, and if not 
hanged, will certainly be imprisoned for a term of 
years, perhaps for life. Let no one think that he 
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will only be fined for cutting and wounding others. 
Fines will never be received in compensation of 
blood.* 

‘‘ 5. When any murder or robbery is committed in 
or near a village, the MuUick and people of that vil- 
lage will be held responsible either to produce the 
murderers or robbers, or to carry the track on to 
other villages, who in like manner must carry it out 
of their own boundary ;f and the MuUick of every 

* This law 4, referred to the laws which were formerly in 
force under Rimjcet Sing, in the Punjab, by which there was 
a scale of offences against life and person, from murder down- 
wards to assault, and a corresponding scale of fines, which, 
when levied, were shamelessly put into the royal treasury, 
instead of being given to the injured parties or their families, 
as they would have been had they made any pretence to 
justice. The price of a neighbour's life in this code was, if 
I remember rightly, eleven hundred rupees, or 36TIO, so that 
the State made a good thing of a murder, and had great reason 
to complain of a simple case of maiming. 

t This system of tracking, and village responsibility, was 
in general use in the Punjab, and is almost the only way of 
detecting crime in countries where the people are not suffi- 
ciently civilized to be enlisted on the side of law, and against 
crime. Its justice is also obvious in communities which are 
for the most part brotherhoods, or clans. The expertness of 
the Indian trackers is well known, and their untiring perse- 
verance seldom fails to be rewarded with the apprehension of 
the hunted criminal. 
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village will be fined if he does not give immediate 
information of such an event to the Mullick of the 
tuppeh, who will inform the Kdrddr under a similar 
penalty. It is impossible for a murderer or a robber 
to bring home horses, sheep, cows, money or other 
plunder without its being known in his own village ; 
and villages will accordingly be held responsible in 
twice the amount of the property stolen if they do 
not give information against the offenders. 

‘‘6. These rules, the probability of discovery, and 
the certainty of punishment, being sufficient security 
for the lives of individuals, no man, whether Bunnoo- 
chee, Vizeeree, or other person in Bunnoo, except the 
military or police servants of the Government, will 
be allowed to carry musket, sword, spear, pistol, 
dagger or other kind of arms. Any person violating 
this rule will b(i considered to do so with evil intent, 
and will be imprisoned, fined, or otherwise severely 
punished. 

“ 7. The above rule applies also to strangers, and 
particularly to those tribes who on every Friday come 
in great numbers to buy and sell in the town of 
Bazaar.* Any stranger who conducts himself peace- 
ably win receive the same protection from the 


* Friday is the holiest day of the Muhommudan week ; 
and was hence appropriately selected for the market-day of 
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Nazim or Karddr, as if he was a subject of the 
Maharajuh, but if he carries arms he will be im- 
prisoned. 

“ 8. Any person who thinks the Government is un- 
able to protect his village from attack, is at liberty to 
keep arms in his own house, but, whoever is satisfied 
with the protection of the law is at liberty to sell his 
arms to the Government, wliich will receive them in 
part payment of arrears of revenue at a fair valua- 
tion. 

“9. All duties on corn are henceforward abolished, 

the town of Bazaar ; for Bazaar was not only the chief town 
of Bunnoo, but the only public mart ; and it was resorted to 
both by the Bunnoochees of every tuppch, and also by the 
various mountain tribes around the valley. The former 
brought out their surplus produce, and the latter bartered 
their sheep, oxen, goats, wool, iron and salt, for corn, sugar, 
linen (from India), silks, arms, and gunpowder. It was 
essential that such a promiscuous assembly of friends and 
foes, all carrying three or four offensive weapons, should meet 
on some neutral ground ; and this was well found in that day 
of the week which Muhommudans of every sect reverence 
alike. I never myself witnessed a fair-day at Bazaar, but 
was informed that it was a most remarkable spectacle ; 
seldom less than ten thousand wild Afghans, clad and armed 
in their different fashions, meeting in perfect peace, and 
exchanging the salutations enjoined by their common faith : 
“ Sal^m Aleikoom !” Aleikoom Salaam !” The day before, 
or the day after, they could not have met without a fight. 
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as also all other cesses paid to the Mullicks of tup- 
pehs, who will receive compensation after inquiry. 
Any Multick convicted of levying duties from Hindoos, 
or others, will be severely fined, if not deposed; 

“ 10. Any Mullick, or peasant, who shall stop up 
the water, or cut ay^ay dams, so as either maliciously 
to dry up or to flood the fields of his neighbours, 
shall be fined twice the. amount of the damage so 
occasioned; and the Mullicks of tuppehs, in particular, 
are held responsible for looking after the irrigation, 

‘‘11. All lands that have been held for five years 
shall be confirmed to the holders, and all land dis- 
putes of a more recent date must be brought forward 
at once, when they will be settled by arbitration ; any 
not brought forward within six weeks after this pro- 
clamation will not be heard, except sufficient reason 
be shown, such as absence in a foreign country, or 
grievous sickness. 

“ 1 2. All Syuds, Ooluma, or other holders of hitherto 
mdfee (rent-free) lands, will attend at the time of the 
revenue survey, and point out their lands ; and when 
the extent of those lands has been ascertained by 
measurement, they must within twenty days after the 
said measurement give in to the Nazim or Kdrdar a 
written statement of the said lands, with the sunnuds 
(title-deeds, grants, &c.) or other authority by which 
they are held ; and when all these claims shall have 
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been given in, they will be considered collectively, 
with reference to the proportion they shall prove to 
bear to the whole produce of the valley, and indi- 
vidually with reference to the conduct of the parties. 
Such malcontents as the Syuds of Mumukhsheyl 
cannot expect kindness from the Government; no 
claims for dhurum-urth (charitable) lands will be 
registered after twenty days from the revenue survey. 

“13. Any zumeendar, Syud, or other holder of land 
who shall run away to escape payment of revenue, 
his lands and property shall be considered forfeited 
thereby to Government, which shall either sell the 
same or give them to well-wishers on mere payment 
of the arrears. 

“14. Any tuppeh which shall harbour revenue 
defaulters, or other public offenders, shall be held 
responsible for the claims against such persons, and 
any Mullick who does not give speedy information of 
such persons being concealed within his jurisdiction 
will be removed forthwith. 

“15. The crimes of suttee* (widow burning), infan- 

* I do not know whether the Bunnoochees permitted the 
Hindoos who resided amongst them to burn their widows ; 
hut think they would have done so on payment of a fee, if 
the Hindoos had been sufficiently strict in their observances 
to desire it. At any rate, in publishing laws de novo in a new 
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ticide and slave-dealing are forbidden under the 
severest penalties. 

“16. The system of beg dree (forced labour) will 
not be allowed either to Government officials, Mul- 
licks, or any one else. 

country where there was a Hindoo community, it was 
necessary and proper to infuse into those laws the spirit 
which the humane Colonel Lawrence had already introduced 
in the Punjab, and persuaded Maharajuh Goolab Sing, for his 
own credit among the English, to introduce in the kingdom 
of Cachmere. And I may here remark, that when English 
readers hear or read of the unpopularity of British rule in the 
East, it is well that they should know that by far the greatest 
share of this unpopularity arises from such interferences as 
these with the barbarous prejudices of the natives. The 
Hindoo no longer feels himself a person of vital importance 
in his own house. His death will not shorten the days of 
his young wife. She will not adorn his funeral pile, nor her 
screaihs give solemnity to his exit from the world. She will 
happily survive as long as her Maker intended, and regret 
her lord only if he treats her well. Far be it from me to 
insinuate that if he treats her ill, his curry may even disagree 
with him I The Muhommudan feels equally aggrieved by 
these benevolent rulers. He also is now obliged to treat his 
wife as a woman should be treated, lest she presume to seek 
a kinder home ; in which case (so low has liberty fallen), he 
cannot kill her without being hanged ! 

Neither may either Hindoo or Muhommudan buy girls any 
longer by the pound ; nor tlfbse sacred races who cannot 
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“17. The manufacture of arms and gunpowder is 
forbidden, under penalty of five hundred rupees. 

“18. All weights and measures used by dealers in 
Bunnoo must assimilate to those in use at Lahore, 
and none will be allowed to be used which have not 
been stamped by the Kdrddr under penalty of a fine 
for each offence. 

(Dated) 

“ Camp, Duleepgurh, Bunnoo, 

‘'December 21st, 1847.*’ 

Received a visit from a deputation of Syuds and 
holy men of Bunnoo, sent by their brethren to request 
the small favour of all their lands being henceforward 
excused from paying revenue as heretofore ! In reply, 
read to them the twelfth paragraph of above code, 
and promised as favourable a consideration as I could 
give them. 

December 22nd ^ Camp^ Duleepgurh . — ^The ex- 
pected wing of Meyher Sing’s regiment arrived in 

degrade themselves by giving their daughters in marriage to 
wieaner men, be permitted any more to strangle them. In 
short, British rule has undoubtedly deprived the natives of 
many of the most valued luxuries of life. It has protected 
^oman from man ; and that great reformation is as odious as 
it is honourable. * 
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camp, mustering only two hundred men! The 
officers waited on me, and gave a tolerably satis- 
factory account of the delay in their arrival. 

This evening, five men of Colonel Man Sing's 
regiment came forward to rehise to work at the fort, 
and said they were deputed to speak for one hundred 
others. I sent for them. Four came ; and on their 
repeating their refusal and deputation, I told them it 
was quite sufficient for them to answer for themselves, 
and directed them to be paid up, and discharged on 
the spot. It is by no means unlik(dy, however, 
that they speak the truth, and that they are the 
“painch"* of thcar company, if not the regiment. 
The bull must be taken by the horns ; and to-morrow 

♦ The “Painch*’ (or, as it is vulgarly called, “Punch”) 
was a deputation of the five (Pdnch, or Panj) cleverest 
blackguards in a Sikh regiment, who took their seats in the mid- 
night parliaments of the Khalsa army, where measures were 
concerted for keeping the Lahore Government in the hands of 
the soldiers, putting up, or deposing and murdering a Vizeer, 
voting themselves extra pay, gold necklaces, &c. The Colonels 
of regiments had no authority whatever during the revolu- 
tionary days. The “ Painch” settled everything, and issued < 
orders to the* officers. A piece of brick or tile, passed from 
hand to hand, like the “ fiery cross,” was the signal given by 
the “ Painch” for a general muster, or the execution of some 
bloody design previously decided on. 
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morning I have ordered a parade of the whole force, 
when I shall call upon all those men of Man Sing’s 
regiment, who refuse to work at the fort, to step out, 
and discharge them, however numerous. General 
Cortlandt tells me it is one of the worst regiments 
in the Sikh service. The men are Poorbeeuhs,* and 

* Poorbeeuhs, men from the Poorub or East, was applied 
in the Punjab to emigrants from Hindostan. They formed a 
large body in the Sikh army, and, like all renegades, were 
observed in the first and second Sikh war to be more bitterly 
hostile to the British than the Sikhs themselves. The reason 
is obvious. Runjeet Sing, in creating an army and an empire, 
gave a hearty welcome to military adventurers and ambitious 
spirits ; the very class who found their ‘‘ occupation gone,” 
under our rule in Hindostan. The Punjab, therefore, for 
many years acted as the main sewer of British India, and 
drew off all our malcontents; to meet us however, at last, 
face to face, in a deadly and final struggle. There can be no 
doubt that the existence of a few independent native king- 
doms on our borders is very useful, in the way above 
described; but they have been still more useful than they 
are now, or can ever be again ; so surely does a peaceful 
government, strongly established, cause warlike arms, habits, 
feelings, and ultimately races, to disappear. We have always 
more to fear from a single soldier whom our jidvaucing arms 
have thrown out of employ, than from the ten sons whom 
he bequeaths to the plough or beggary. In this way, the 
difficulty of the Punjab is the present generation. The future 
^1 be either the best and favourite soldiers of the East 
VOL, I, 
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the regiment (known by the name of “Dhoknl 
Sing’s”) has always been at Lahore, lounging about 
at the Palace, and sharing the good things afloat 
during the revolutions, and now active service is not 
to their mind. Moreover, they have in their ranks 
all the English sepoys who deserted from Ferozepoor, 
and other frontier stations, during the Sukkur mutiny, 
in 1843. In short, they are a bad lot, and the 
sooner the matter is brought to a crisis the better. It 
will never do to have insurbordination in our camp, 
at this distance*, from support of any kind, and sur- 
rounded by enemies. The Sikh army has ever been 
accustomed to labour at the forts, which necessity 
required to be thrown up in an enemy’s country, and 
they shall do the same now. 

In paying up the discharged men, it appears, 
that the price of the gold necklaces, &c., which they 
extorted from the Durbar in the days of the revo- 
lution, are now ordered to be dexlucted from their 
pay ; so, instead of having anything to receive, they 
have collectively thirty rupees to pay ! 

December 23rd , — At 8 a.m. parade. Line of 

India Company's native regiments ; or if not enlisted from a 
ridiculous panic, will pass quietly back to those agricultural 
pursuits from which Runjeet, with so much difficulty, 
diverted their grandfathers. 
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contiguous columns, close order. Called officers to 
the front, and told them why the parade assembled — 
viz., to inquire into the truth or falsehood of the 
assertion made by the four sepoys of Man Sing’s 
regiment, “ that they spoke not for themselves alone, 
but for a hundred others.” Said I did not believe 
there was another soldier in the force, who considered 
his honour to consist of anything but obeying the 
Maharajuh’s orders; but if there was one, or any 
number of them, now was the time to speak, and be 
discharged, for I would not allow a small body of 
mutineers to spoil th() discipline of the camp. I 
recalled to them the history of Man Sing’s regiment, 
and how grateful the Poorbeeuhs who composed 
it ought to be, that they had not been the first 
selected for discharge, when the necessities of the 
State had obliged the Durbar to dismiss many thou- 
sands of their own Sikhs ; and I then sent Colonel 
Man Sing, to offer the whole of his regiment the 
option of working at the fort, or being discharged 
upon the spot. While he was absent, the officers of 
the other regiments, among whom was many a white 
beard, gathered round, and numbered up the forts 
which the Sikh soldiers had built with their own 
hands. “ It was,” they said, “ the immemorial custom 
of the service ; and at this very moment, the troops, 

N 2 
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with Captain James Abbot, in Huzaruh, were build- 
ing the fort of Gundgurh.’’ The Colonel at last 
returned to the front with four of his men, three of 
whom were given up by the regiment as ringleaders, 
and the other had threatened to cut down the Colonel 
if he did not move off ! This l)cing corroborated by 
the Adjutant, I ordered him into irons, and the other 
three refusing to work,’ I confined them, for the 
purpose of having them tried by a court-martial, on 
charge of exciting a mutiny. The Colonel then 
declaring, that his regiment was sauf (clean), I 
dismissed the parade. 

The court-martial afterwards assembled, and con- 
sisted of the Colonel, one of the Commandants, 
and one of the Adjutants of each corps in the force ; 
with General Bishen Sing as President. They sat 
all day, but not being experienced in such courts, 
made a mess of the proceedings, and General Cort- 
landt will preside to-morrow. 

I saw, however, by the evidence, that the whole 
of No. 4 Company of Man Sing's regiment was 
absent yesterday evening from the works, and refused 
to join ; so that we have nipped a serious mutiny in 
the bud. I shall not let the matter drop, but sift 
it to the bottom, and punish the guilty, however 


numerous. 
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Looking back to this mutiny, I have always 
thought it a far greater danger than any the Bun- 
noochees could have opposed, and am thankful that 
it went no farther lengths. In the last extremity, 
I relied on the fidelity of General Cortlandt’s artillery ; 
and though at this distance of time I forget whether 
the guns were loaded before the parade, I remember 
that all was in readiness to use them if required. 

The whole force has been working since the 
parade with alacrity at the fort, and done more than 
on any previous day. Indeed the spirit of the other 
corps seems as good as that of Man Sing's is 
bad. Cortlandt’s Poorbeeuh regiment, the “ Kuthar- 
Mookhee,” in particular, work famously ; an answer 
to those in our own service who uphold the excuses 
Jack Sepoy" makes to escape w^ork.* 

December 2^th , — Spent half the day in hearing 
the ins and outs of the great Jhundookheyl land 

* A still better answer, however, is to be found in the 
Corps of Sappers and Miners ; which beyond all comparison 
18 the finest, cleanest, best behaved, and most thoroughly 
soldier-like body of native infantry in the East India Com- 
pany’s army. Their caste is, I believe, just as high as 
that of any regiment in the line ; and how far higher their 
utility ! Any new native regiments ought to be sappers and 
miners. 
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dispute between Swahn Khan, Vizeeree, and Shcr 
Must Khan, of Bunnoo. At last they agreed to 
appoint arbitrators, which is the best way of doing 
justice to local questions. 

The rest of the day consumed in the court- 
martial, General Cortlandt having begged me at last 
to come and hear the evidence myself*. This I did, 
and soon brought the witnesses to the point. The 
day after to-morrow we shall sit again, take the 
prisoners’ defence, and wind up the proceedings. It 
is clear that the whole of No. 4 Company “ struck,” 
but the prisoners were the ringleaders and stirrers-up 
of the mutiny. 

Considerable progress in the fort these last two 
days ; and labourers an^ beginning to come in from 
Kuchee, on the other side of the Indus. 

Deeember 2bth . — Kept Christmas Day by doing 
no business, and seeing no one, thinking of home. 
How dear such memori(‘s are, none know but those 
who have beem thrown into such solitudes. Every 
Sunday I used to spn^ad out on the table before me 
a perfect treasury of home reminiscences, some sad, 
some happy, all softening and full of good; kind 
letters, pictures of dear old house's, not a few me- 
morials of the dead ; and, side by side with these 
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penates, a delightfully quaint and martial likeness 
of Lord Gough, perpetrated by a Lahore artist,* a 
bronze medal of Lord Hardinge, and the portrait 
of Henry Lawrence — ‘‘ my very noble and approved 
good masters.” There was great happiness, great 
sympathy, and great encouragement, in these old 
odds and ends of affection, and the little tin box that 
contained them was a sort of “ ark” on my week-day 
sea. 

Received, while in the very attics of my chdteau 
d/Espagne^ the pleasing intelligence that five Bunnoo- 
chees ofMerdan tuppeh have turned “ Ghazees,”t and 
sworn to take my life and Cortlandt’s, in the hope of 
saving Bunnoo ! This design is in its way patriotic, 
and, consequently, respectable; but it confirms the 
necessity of disarming the people. The Bunnoochees 
are such liars themselves, that up to the last minute 
they have been flattering themselves that I am one 

* Should this meet the eye of Lady Gough , this effort of 
native genius (a copy of which is in her cabinet) will, I 
daresay, not be forgotten. It was done when Lord Gough’s 
conquering army was at the gates of Lahore ; and the painter 
seems to have thought it a duty to adorn the face of the 
General with the flush of victory.” 

t A ‘^Ghazee” is a Muhommudan Crusader, or Crescent- 
ader, one who devotes his life to fighting for the faith, and 
spilling the blood of infidels. 
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too, and was only frightening them with the threat 
of a fort. Now their hearts sink as the walls go 
up; and even Dikissuh Khan, who ran away to 
Dour, thinking he should come back when we were 
gone, meditates how best to make his peace. 

December 26th . — Having now got into a standing 
camp, I have ordered Sunday to be a holiday for 
all the troops. Accordingly, to-day also the fort 
works suspended. 

December 27tli. — Court-martial resumed, and the 
proceedings closed. In the middle of it, however, 
a disagreeable interruption occurred. A Bunnoo- 
chee, armed with a naki.'d sword, tried to force 
his way into tluj council-tent,j when; I was sitting 
on the floor in the midst of the Sikh officers, and 
inflicted three .severe wounds on the sentry at the 
door. » The noise made us all look up ; and seeing 
what was the matter, I called out to the sentry 
to bring down his bayonet and run the fellow 
through ; whereupon he brought it to the “ charge',” 
and put the Bunnoochee to flight. He had not 
gone ten yards, however, before a sepoy of Bishen 
Sing’s regiment caught him in his open arms as 
he went by, .hugged him like a bear, tripped him 
up, and finally fell on him. The crowd of infuriated 
soldiers would have killed him instantly, had I 
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not interfered upon impulse, though I rather re- 
gretted it on reflection.* All the Bunnoochee Mullicks 
in camp were at once summoned, to see if they 
could recognise him ; but nobody knew him. Every 
MuUick who asked him what fort he belonged to, 
received for answer, “ Your’s I” At last he declared 
himself of a certain fort in the tuppeh of AUadad 
Khan, who was sent off instantly to make inquiry. 

The sentry who was wounded at the tent-door 
died within two hours afterward. His skull was cut 
right through, and the blade had entered into his 
brain. I must see about his widow. 

Took the opportunity of asking Meer Alum Khan 
whether he had heard of five Bunnoochees in his 
tuppeh having sworn to take my life and General 
Cortlandt’s ? He denied all knowledge of such a 
conspiracy ; and I told him it was odd that I should 
hear of it and not he. As all mischief seems to 
originate in Meer Alum’s tuppehs, I now finally 
informed him that unless he produces the men who 
murdered the sepoy of the Moossulman Regiment on 
the night of the 17 th December (whose track ends in 
the centre of four of his forts), I will remove him 

* The reader will see presently what evil arose from the 
temporary delay in this wretch’s punishment. 
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from his chieftainship. On this he started off, and 
will perhaps produce the guilty. 

At night another dastardly assault. A turn- 
boorchee (drummer) of Bishen Sing’s regiment, 
went out a little way beyond the pickets, and was set 
upon by three Bunnoochees. He defended himself 
well until the guard could come to his assistance, but 
he rcaived a severe blow over the head. 

These frequent acts of violence and bloodshed 
announced but too plainly that the peasantry had got 
over the first panic of our return to Bunnoo ; that 
they at length b(;lieved our intention to remain there, 
and that the fort was not a sham ; and lastly, that 
the religious advisers of the pcjople had recommended 
the re-adoption of their usual system of harassing 
the Sikh camp with night attacks, ambuscades, and 
assassinations.-. My attention was thus called to the 
necessity, firstly, of taking precautionary measures for 
our own safety ; and, secondly, of disarming the people 
of the country. Accordingly, the orders already 
issued that no stranger should be allowed to enter 
the camp with arms were now enforced by sentries 
thrown out all round to search every one who came 
in. Better positions were chosen for the pickets, 
and th(^ pick(its strengthened at sunset. 

The soldiers, too, were forbidden to go out alone 
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into the villages to buy food or get grain ground ; 
no one was to go out without his comrade, and both 
well armed. For my own part, I remembered that 
some years ago Runjeet’s own grandson, Nao Nihal 
Sing, was twice very nearly assassinated in Bunnoo, 
while at the head of Sikh armies. Once a poor- 
looking lad, with a basket of flowers, was admitted 
into the tent to lay his humble offering of roses and 
jessamine at the Prince’s feet. As he approached a 
suspicious bystander thrust his hand into the basket 
and pulled up a pistol, which was concealed under a 
garland, full cocked, and loaded to the muzzle. 
Another step nearer and he would have discharged 
it 1 A second time a whole band of Bunnoochees 
concealed themselves under some mulberry-bushes in 
a water-cut, which ran past the Prince’s sleeping tent ; 
and when he had retired to rest, fired a perfect volley 
of bullets in the direction of his bed. Several of the 
attendants were wounded, and the “ charpai,” on 
which Nao Nihal Sing was sleeping, was splintered, 
but he himself escaped with a severe fright. These 
examples, coupled with the late attempt against 
General Cortlandt and myself in the court-martial 
tent, determined me to be more cautious ; and from 
this time I always carried a double-barrelled pistol in 
belt when out of doors, and in the tent made a 
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pap(T weight of it while writing, or laid it b(‘si(l(‘ my 
])lat(‘ at m(‘als. A long cavalry sword also usually 
stood sc'ntry in the coriK'r, and real liv(‘ s(‘ntri('s stood 
over ('ach door of th(' t(‘nt. One might hav(' thought 
th('se precautions sutRcient for the Em])('ror of Russia, 
hut it will be sc'on presimtly that tlu'y w(‘re no dis- 
courag(‘ment to th(‘ patrir)ts of Bunnoo. 

In my “ R(‘port” to th(' Residimt at Lahore, on 
leaving Bunnoo th(' first tinv\ I assum(Ml it as a 
matt(*r of cours(‘ that, wlu'n royal troops should he 
sent to occupy Bunnoo, tluw would he diri'cted to 
disarm the inhal)itants as a primary measure; and 
this was on(‘ of th(‘ hwling fi'atnn^s of my plan for 
th(' subjugation of the valLy ; hut in alluding to it, 
Colon(‘l Lawr(‘nc(‘, in his final instmctions to me at 
Lahon', disapprov(‘d of so sw('('ping a mi'asure. “ All 
persons/’ he said, “wlio now op])os(‘ you may !)(* 
disarmed, also any suspicious charact(‘rs; hut it is 
not advisahh^ to irritate th(; p(H)pl(‘ ; and thos(‘ who 
live n(‘ar the Vizcen'c hills may requires arms to 
defend thems(‘lv('s. Mak(‘ it, how(wer, known that 
all who ahus(^ th(^ kindness now shown will forfeit 
future consideration.” 

Restricted thus from thoroughly disarming the 
Bunnooch(!(‘s, I still thought it so lu'cessary to bring 
arms into disuse in th(5 common l)usiness of life, that, 
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as the Header will remember, in the cod(^ of simple 
laws published on th(^ 2 1 st December, I forbade their 
bt'ing worn in piildic, and invited th{‘ people to pay 
them in in part of arrears of revenue, at the same time 
l(‘galising their poss(^ssion for the purpose of resisting 
(‘xt(Tnal en(‘mies. Then' was (;very hopt^ tliat ev('n 
this qualifi(‘d mc'asun.' would n'lidca* recourse* to arms 
much l(‘ss fre(|U(‘nt, and ultimately, as law gained 
strength, make* the use* of them in party feuds for- 
gotten. But the process was lik(‘ly to be slow ; and 
though private* life might daily become* more* se*cure^, 
the ])ublic pe'ace* would re'inain in the^ same conelition 
as at ])resent, se*cureei only by tlu* pre‘se*nce^ of an 
ov(*rawing force*. No pre)gress would be* made in 
ge*tting the* pe'ople* into the pe)we*r of the* Government, 
but tlie cv)nti'ary; for at the; (‘iid of two v*ars it was 
intended to reduce the* garrison of Bunnoo to “ two 
companies of r(*gular infantry, two hunelre*d iiTe*gulars, 
and a company of artille*ry.” The Government, 
therefore*, would be weakened, and the Bunnoocliees 
remain as they wen* at first (with the im])oitant 
exception of their de*vote'd fe)rts), in possession of the 
arms which a superie)r force hael n*nelereel useless, 
hut which an inferior fen-ce* would tempt them to 
resume. 

Against this was the one possibility that two years 
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administration of just laws should reconcile a bar- 
barous people to the loss of liberty. 

The adjoining valley of Murwut afforded a good 
’illustration of these views. About five years previous 
to my mission to Bunnoo, one MuUick Futteh Khan 
Towannuh, had been deputed by Maharajuh Sher 
Sing on an exactly similar mission to Murwut. 
There were no forts in Murwut to knock down ; but 
the MuUick built a stout one for the Crown, estab- 
lished a garrison, and gave the Sikhs what they never 
had there before— a firm footing. But he did not 
disarm the people. What happened ? In one single 
night; without warning of any kind reaching the 
garrison in the fort, a mad malcontent, named Dur 
rikkee Khan, sounded a mkkdruh (kettle-drum) 
at midnight in his viUage. The weU-known signal 
was taken up, and re-echoed from viUage to viUage 
across the sandy plain of Murwut ; and next morning 
the town of Lukkee was destroyed, and the fort 
besieged. The news of the rising spread like wild- 
fire ; the neighbouring Afghan tribes rushed to the 
scene of expected plunder, and soon the rebel army 
numbered twelve thousand men. The siege lasted 
seventeen days, and more than one assault was made ; 
but though the Rohilla garrison was not three hun- 
dred strong, they gaUantly maintained themselves till 
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Dewan Dowliit Raie came up with artilleiy and troops 
from Dera Ishmael Khan, and raised the siege. The 
rebels dispersed to their homes, buried their arms, 
and a fortnight afterwards, when I happened to reach 
Lukkee, not a Murwutee was ever to be seen with a 
sword or a spear. 

This case seemed strictly in point. I had now 
forbidden arms to he worn in Bunnoo, and soon, not 
an armed Bunnoochee would be seen abroad. The 
presence of an occupying army would repress for the 
time the very idea of resistance, and all would go on 
smoothly till the apparent subjugation and content- 
ment of the valley should induce the diminution of 
the force. Some trifling spark might then set the 
country unexpectedly in a blaze, and the garrison of 
ten thousand men find themselves beleaguered by an 
armed host of Bunnoochees and VizecTecs. If they 
behaved with ordinary gallantry and prudence, they 
would hold such a fort as we were building against 
all comers till succour could come from head-quarters 
of the province at Dera Ishmael Khan. But this is 
holding a country, not governing it. 

On the other hand, were the Bunnoochee peasantry 
to be disarmed, the sting would be taken out of them 
for ever. The task would be difBcult, but it would 
niake the future easy ; and I now again solicited per- 
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mission to undertake it.* Mr. John Lawrence (who 
was then Acting-Resident at Lahore, in the place of 
Colonel Lawrence, gone home on sick leave to 
England), “ considered the measure impolitic, in- 
asmuch as it would unite all classes against us ; 
it would be inoperative, inasmuch as it would be 
but partially successful ; and lastly, as far as it did 
succeed, it would be injurious, for it would expose 
the disarmed Bunnoochee to the attacks of the 
formidable Vizeeree, who, safe, in his mountain fast- 
ness, could choose his opportunity for attack.”t This 
view of the case was subsequently taken also by 
the Governor-General in Council, J and I was conse- 
quently obliged to abandon the idea, and content 
myself with discouraging the use of arms, and 
buying them from the people in part of their arrears 
of revenue. 

It* is not for me to doubt the policy of this 
forbearance ; but I may be permitted to rijoico 
sincerely that the very opposite was at once adojitt'd 

* My letter of application on this head is printed in pp- 
95, 96, “Punjab Blue Book of 1S47 — 9.” The reply ot 
the Acting Resident at Lahore, at pp. 97—9. 

t See Letter from Mr. John Lawrence to the Secretary to 
the Government of India, dated, Lahore, January 7, 1848. 
“ Punjab Blue Book,” 1847 — 9, p. 99. 

I “ Punjab Blue Book,” p. 101, Inclosure 1 1 in No. 20. 
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when not a small valley like Bunnoo, but the vast 
country of the Punjab was to be subjugated and 
annexed ; and I think that few of our countrymen in 
England will hear without pleasure that within one 
year of the battle of Goojurat, the new Board of 
Administration for Punjab Affairs’’ had, by their 
energetic measures, taken one hundred and fifty 
thousand arms of all sorts from the newly-conquered 
pc^ople ! In such a Government th(‘re is both vigour 
and security. 

December 2Sth, Camp, Duleepgurh . — Last night 
received an urzee (petition) from some chiefs in 
the Meerree tuppehs, to the effect that the Buk- 
kykheyl Vlzeerees, have again cut off some irri- 
gation of theirs, which by my orders was opened 
some days ago. As the seed-time is now closing, 
this is a serious matter to the Meerees, so I 
determined to go in person and see the Vizeeree 
dam. Accompanied by General Cortlandt, Sirdar 
Khwajuh Muhommud Khan, Sirdar Ram Sing Chap- 
pehwalluh, and about one liundred and fifty horse, 
I set off early for the Meen'e tuppehs. There I 
found an extensive plain, barren for want of water ; 
and crossing the bed of the Tochee river, entered 
another great tract, which stretches away to the 
western hills, and is by right of seizure and possession 
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the property of the Bukkykheyl Vizeerees. Their 
green, well-w«‘itered corn-fields presented a striking 
contrast with the dried-up acres of the poor Meerees, 
though the land of the latter w^as the best. No 
inquiry was need('d. The two banks of the Tochee 
told their own tale. I\irsuing the course of that 
river upwards, we came at last to the point where 
the stream should by right be divid(‘d, and go half to 
the Meerees and half to the Vizeerees. Here we 
found a strong new bund (dam), extending upwards 
of two hundred yards, compl(‘tely preventing any water 
from flowing towards the Meerees, and conducting the 
whole stream of the Tochee to the lands of Bukky- 
kheyl. Not a Vizeeree showed, but they were all 
close by in the hills. The first thing we did therefore 
was to crown the high stony hillocks, beneath which 
the dam lay, to prevent surprise ; and I then set 
half of the escort to work with their hands and 
spears to break down the dam, which was partly 
eflected in about two hours. We then set fire to 
the brushwood pulled out of the dam, so as to pre- 
vent its reconstruction, and satisfied with seeing the 
whole Tochee now rushing down towards the Mceree 
tuppehs, we left our bonfire blazing, and retired, but 
did not reach camp till 3 p.m. To-morrow I shall 
send a party of sappers and miners mounted behind 
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as many horsemen, to complete the destruction of 
the dam, and prevent the Bukkykheylees from having 
any more water till the Meerees have done sowing. 
The Meeree chiefs seeing the water coming down to 
their villages, mounted and gallopped up, full of 
thanks, which were sincere enough I dare say. 

December 29th . — General Cortlandt has put the 
Ghazee formally on trial in his court. His account 
of himself is as follows : several days ago he came 
into camp, and saw me sitting out under a shum- 
yanuh (awning), surrounded by petitioners. The 
thought occurred to him that it would be easy to kill 
me ; so he went home, and propounded the question 
to his religious adviser, “ whether any man killing a 
Feringee would be a shuheed, or blessed martyr 
The Moolluh replied, “ Decidedly, and a very meri- 
torious act it would be ; but the Sahibs had a nasty 
habit of hanging criminals and exposing their bodies 
on the gallows, a custom which disgusted and ter- 
rified respectable Muhommudans, and prevented them 
from becoming martyrs.” The same priest put up 
an extraordinary prayer at the Musjid, appropriate 
to the calamity which had fallen upon Bunnoo, in the 
arrival of the Zalim Sahib log (tyrannical English- 
^^an), and implored the interference and help of God 
m this crisis. It is not strange, therefore, that the 
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prisoner, a youth just full grown, and full of pride 
and strength, should have brooded over these matters 
till, as he says himself, “ the fixed determination 
came into his heart immediately after saying his noon- 
tide prayers, to go and kill the Sahib!’' Taking 
down his sword, therefore, and putting on his best 
clothes, he set out ; and on the road seeing another 
Moolluh at prayers among some tombs, he threw him 
his old paijdmuhs (loose trowsers), exclaiming, “ Take 
these in the name of God !” The Moolluh replied, 
“ Kubooir (it is accepted). This some of the Push- 
too interpreters understand to have meant in its ver- 
nacular usage, “ May God prosper your undertaking!” 

Others understand it in its simple Persian sense, 

• 

“ Your offering is accepted.” Approaching the camp 
after this costly religious sacrifice, he threw his scab- 
bard into a field of sugar-cane, so as not to be in his 
way ; and knowing the prohibition against taking 
arms into our camp, he hid the naked sword under 
his clothes. He then entered the lines, and went to 
my tent ; and finding I was not there, followed to 
General Cortlandt’s, where he saw us all sitting at 
the court-martial. From this time he continued to 
lurk about, and endeavoured to get in. At length 
growing impatient, he asked a Murwutee, “ If the 
Sahib was likely to come out ?” The Murwutee 
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replied, “ Not till the evening and he then made 
up his mind to force his way in by cutting down 
the sentry, and accordingly attacked him as before 
related. 

Hence it is clear that the (religious instructor) 
was the instigator of the moreed^s (disciple) crime, 
and I have sent to arrest him. My own opinion 
is, that Shihadut and Ghuzza (both military martyr- 
dom) are cases in which it is both politic and 
just to consider the faith-expounder as, ipso facto y 
particeps criminis. Martyr-mania might soon be 
stopped^ in Bunnco if the priest had to pledge his 
disciple in the cup of beatification which he holds 
out. 

December 30th . — After the affair of the Tochee 
dam, I told MuUick Swahn Khan to summon the 
Bukkykheyl Vizeerees. To-day he arrived with them. 
They were very humble, expecting to be forgiven; 
but when I imposed a fine of fifty rupees on them for 
breaking the irrigation laws, and told them to divide 
it amongst them, they vociferously gave up the real 
offenders (a subdivision called Khan Kheyl), and left 
them to pay the whole. I gave them five days to 
pay it in to Swahn Khan, under pain of a farther fine 
of two rupees a day. 

Swahn Khan protests against being made the col- 
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lector, as he says the Vizeerees will murder him ! I 
promised, in that melancholy event, to build a fine 
tomb over him, and the old fellow went away chuck- 
ling. This is just what I want, to make Swahn 
Khan our partizan, and not that of his countrymen. 
It gives us his voice in the jeerga of the tribes ; and 
though they may feel jealous of his honourable posi- 
tion, they are too unanimous not to act on his sen- 
sible advice. 

December ^Ist , — Sirdar Khwajuh Muhommud 
Khan is getting importunate for leave to return home. 
He rents the Kohat revenues from his father, and 
says he suffers terribly by not being on the spot to 
exact them. Cannot spare the Barukzye contingent 
till the Bunnoo forts are 3own. 

January I sty 1848. — A salute of twenty-one guns 
fired to usher in the New Year. Rode out with 
General Cortlandt to decide upon a line for a new 
military road, which by Lawrence’s advice is to run 
right through the middle of the valley, from the Dour 
hills to Lukkee. When completed it will be about 
eighteen koss, or two easy marches, from Lukkee to 
Duleepgurh. The Mullicks, through whose ground 
it passes, are responsible for cutting it and putting 
bridges over the canals. 

This was a great measure of good, both for Govern- 
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ment and the people, as it would not only open the 
way for commerce but secure life; for even a Bunnoo- 
chee, while threading the devious tracks which for- 
merly led across the brooks and quagmires of his 
country, was never sure that he would not be waylaid 
by an enemy, or robbed by a Vizeeree ; consequently 
nobody went far from home unless absolutely obliged. 

I thought it fair, therefore, to throw the chief 
burden of this new road on the inhabitants of the 
country ; and though General Cortlandt^s officers and 
sappers superintended the work, the actual manual 
labour was all furnished by the tuppehs through 
which the road ran. Seed-time being over, there 
was little or nothing to do in the fields ; and to keep 
the peasants in good-humour, we gave them a grand 
feast of roasted goat and rice, at the end of every 
koss that they completed. 

Resumed examination of the Ghazee, and people 
concerned in that affair. 

January Sunday , — No business ; but Com- 

mandant Fuzzul Ali, being a Muhommudan, saw no 
reason why he should not amuse himself by laying 
out the new town of Duleepshuhr. 

This was another of the measures by which I 
designed to transfer all power and influence from the 
native Mullicks to the Sikh Government. Bazaar, 
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the former capital of Bunnoo, belonged to Lai Baz 
Khan, a chief whose good conduct made me 
reluctant to injure him in any way ; and I therefore 
left him in possession of that town, hoping fully that 
he would be able to maintain its prosperity : but 
in occupying a foreign country, there are so many 
advantages, military and civil, attendant on possession 
of the capital, that it was clearly advisable to found 
a new one of our own; all whose interests and 
associations should be connected with the new order 
of things. The means were ready to my hand in 
the bazaar, or movable market, which accompanies 
every native army; and I proposed to establish all 
the grain-dealers, cloth-merchants, butchers, bakers, 
and artisans, who followed General Cortlandt’s force, 
in good permanent shops, as the nucleus of the town. 
Further, I relied confidently on getting all the scattered 
Hindoo traders, who had so long held their lives on 
frail tenure in the Bunnoo villages ; feeling sure that 
they would gladly remove to a well-protected city, 
under the wing and patronage of the new authorities. 
Thus, in a short time, it was reasonable to hope, that 
the commerce and trade of the valley would centre in 
our new capital, and be entirely under our control, 
while Bazaar would remain only a usefiil rival. 

The new town is to be one thousand paces from 
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the fort of Duleepgurh, so as to be under fire of our 
guns, but not within musket-range. If ever the 
peasantry therefore rise and seize it, our fire will 
reach them, but theirs will not reach us.* The 
relative positions of the two will be seen in annexed 
sketch. 

Cortlandt has made a very fortunate discovery 
that the majority of the juzails in Bunnoo belong to 
the chiefs, and not to their vassals. Whoever was 
Mullick of a fort, furnished muskets to the inhabitants 
for its defence : consequently, we should only have to 
come down upon the MuUicks, in case of a dis- 
armament — not on individuals. 

January Zrd, 1848. — The arbitrators I appomted 
have settled the great land dispute in Jhundookbeyl, 
between Sher Must and Swahn Khan ; and I this 
day bound the parties, under heavy penalties, to abide 
by their decision ; then packed them all off to mark 
out the boundary at once, before more doubts arise. 
Thus, by the influence of a disinter(‘sted European, 
in whom both sides could trust, two very large estates, 
which had lain waste for several years, were brought 
back to fertility and use. I was amused by the 

* The long juzail of the Afghan peasantry, fired from a 
rest, will do good execution at four hundred yards, and reach 
much further at random. 
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choice of umpires. The Vizeeree chose three of his 
own nation, fearless of jealousy or foul play. The 
Bunnoochee could not trust his own people, and 
chose three low Muhommudans out of the town of 
Bazaar — two oilmen and a gardener ! 

General Cortlandt, this day, sent up to me his 
judgment, in the trial of the mutineers of No. 4 
Company of Man Sing’s regiment : 

Prag Dutt, to be discharged from the service, and 
imprisoned four years, with labour. 

Sookh Lall . ditto ditto with two years. 

Seetul . . ditto ditto with six months. 

Anunt Ram, to be discharged only. 

This I confirmed, but desired Cortlandt to call up 
the whole of the 4th Company, and inform them that 
it was my intention to have discharged every man 
of them ; but as many days have now elapsed, and 
they have returned to their duty, and been ever 
since diligent in constructing their share of the fort, 

I am led to believe that they were originally led away 
by the four ringleaders now sentenced to punishment, 
and that they now repent of their behaviour. The 
non-commissioned officers also must be severely 
reprimanded ; for I hold it as nothing that it is 
shown in evidence that the non-commissioned officers 
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were in the fort, when the sepoys were mutinying in 
the lines. ITie same is observable in aD mutinies of 
native soldiery — that at the time of the outbreak, 
the officers stand apart, nay, remonstrate with the 
mutineers, and then found great claims upon their 
having done so : but this is prudence, • not loyalty. 
They know that the officei% will be first called to 
account, and that both their fault and punishment 
will be immeasurably greater than that of their men. 
If N. C. O. do their duty, it is impossible for any 
mutiny to come to a head, for they live among the 
men; and at the first insubordinate word that is 
spoken, they would arrest the speaker, carry him 
before the ColontJ, and draw down on him such 
punishment as woidd effectually deter others; at 
least, if the Colonel is worth his salt. 

Again, Colonel Man Sing never reported that the 
men of his regiment had on a previous day shown 
insubordination, though it is admitted by all the 
witnesses. P’or this, he, too, must be reprimanded 
sharply. To overlook a fault of ignorance is very 
often good, but to wink at disobedience is always 
folly. Sheikh Saadi says, weD, “ You may stop 
the source of a river with a bodkin, but let it run 
on, and it will carry away an elephant with his 
load !” 
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January 4fA.— A deputation of the chief Povin- 
duhs, or Cahul merchants, having arrived yesterday 
from Dera Ishmael Khan, I received them to-day. 
The object of their coming is to get their case laid 
before the Resident. The Maharajuh has one line of 
customs, and Dewan Moolraj, of Mooltan, has another. 
The passes out of the mountains bring the caravans 
first into the Maharajuh’s line, and if they are destined 
for Umritsir, they can cross the Indus, at Esaukheyl, 
and by a circuit escape Moolraj^s line ; but if their 
destination be Mooltan, or Bhawulpoor, then they 
have to face both lines. The consequence is, that 
the caravans are all halted at Drabund, and will not 
come on till the question is settled ; trade stagnates, 
and the goods spoil. 

Cortlandt has requested the Bunnoochee MuUicks 
to sell him twelve hundred juzails, and being in good 
humour, they volunteered to get him fifteen hundred, 
and two came^-swivels, as follows : 

From Bazaar 100 juzails and zumboors. 

„ Jaffir Khan .... 200 „ 

„ Meer Alum Khan . . 100 „ 

„ Sher Must Khan . . 100 „ 

„ Four Sooraunee tuppehs 400 „ 

„ ShukurooUuh Khan .100 

„ Mooseh Khan ... 100 „ 
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From Six Meeree tuppehs . 300 juzaila. 

•„ Zuffur Khan . . . 

„ KhullehKhan . . . 

„ Munsoor Khan . . • 

„ Futteh Khan Mushir . 

These we shall take in payment of arrears of 
revenue, and they will be so many less against us in 
case of a row. 

The reader will remember, that the foundation of 
the fort of Duleepgurh was laid on December 18 th, 
1847, so that the soldiers had now been labouring at 
it seventeen days. They had been assisted also by 
some hundreds of coolies from the eastern bank of 
the Indus, and altogether there could scarcely have 
been less than four thousand men constantly at work, 
allowing for those absent on duty in the camp. Since 
the mutiny had been put down in Man Singes regi- 
ment the works had gone on with great rapidity. 
The earth to build the walls was dug out of the 
ditch, and there moistened, and made into mud, by a 
canal, and regulated by the workmen themselves. 
The soldiers stripped to their blue paijamuhs, divided 
themselves into gangs, and, standing at equal dis- 
tances, kept up a constant rivalry as to which gang 
did the most. One grenadier would be seen down 
in the ditch filling an osier basket, or (failing that) 
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his own shield, and cooking dishes, with well- 
trodden mud ; another handing it, when full, to his 
comrade above the ditch, who tossed it to a third 
upon th(^ wall, who threw it out where it was 
wanted, and passed down again the empty vehicle for 
more. 

Here and there stood a corporal, or a sergeant, 
acting JUS overseer ; jind whenevtT he saw a superior 
approaching, shouted in a commanding tonci : “ Get 
on ! get on On the corncT bjistions (now rising 
into importance) perch(‘d tho Colonels and Commjin- 
dants, shaded by their immense chattuhs (um- 
brellas) of gjiy colour(‘d silks. From this high 
altitud(i they overlooked the busy scene, and encou- 
raged their begrimed and toiling men, with witty 
remarks upon their awkwardn{‘ss, sneers Jit the slower 
progress of the regiment n(‘xt them, or (if no tell-tjil(‘ 
was near to listen) sjircastic congratulations upon th(‘ 
dignity to which they luid Jill arriv(*d, in being pro- 
moted to brickljiyers, Jifter so nuiny years’ service in 
the inferior cjipacity of soldiers ! A little befori' 
sunset, Gimerjil Cortljindt and I would go out and 
dismiss the men to their dinners, and then WJilk 
round and survey the djiy’s work, followed by all tlu' 
gay umbrellas, which descended with their owners 
from the bastions Jit our jirrivjil. Commendjitions to 
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the zealous, and reproofs to the lazy, were then 
distributed in the hearing of all, and having seen 
the outside picket take up its post in advance of 
the fort, to prevent mischief during the night, we 
returned to camp, and left the deserted and silent 
works to be disturbed only by the measured footfall 
of the sentry. 

The soldiers thus watched, and excited to emula- 
tion, had raised the walls of the inner fort, by 
January 4 th, to such a height as to form a com- 
plete and almost impregnable intrenched position, 
wherein to leave half the force and all the baggage, 
if necessity called out the other half. 

At length, therefore, the moment had arrived to 
attempt the only really hazardous part of our enter- 
prise, which the capitulation of the Vizeerees had 
left unfinished. I mean the levelling of the Bunnoo- 
chee forts. 

That night was an anxious one to me, and I sat 
up hour after hour considering and reconsidering our 
position and means, and the best course for us to 
pursue. Again and again I thought over the opinion 
of the Acting-Resident, that the razing of the forts 
should be done by us, not thrown on the people ; and 
that when the Sikh fort was ready, I should begin 
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gradually to dismantle those of the most turbulent.” 
But I always came to the conclusion that he would 
not have given that advice had he ever seen the 
Bunnoochces, and known their irritable temper and 
dislike to the intrusion of Sikh soldiers into the 
villages and among their women. He thought that 
my plan would unite the whole peasantry against us ; 
and I thought the same* of his! But then (as was 
ever the considerate custom of both himself and 
Colonel Lawrence, with their assistants), after giving 
his advice, he left me to act on my own discretion, 
fully confident that his object was mine, and ev(Ty 
nerve would be strained to accomplish it. I did, 
therefore, what I think an officer should always do 
when called upon to act on his own responsibility 
viz., act also on his own judgment. 

During the night I prepared the following procla- 
mation, and issued it next morning. 


« PROCLAMATION 

TO THE BXJNNOOCHEE8 AND VIZEEREES OF BVNNOO. 

“ A royal fort is, as you s(^e, now being built by 
the Lahore Sirkar in Bunnoo, and it has been cjJled 
Dulecpgurh in honour of the Maharajah. 
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In it will remain four regiments of infantry, two 
troops of horse artillery, fifty zumbooruhs, and one 
thousand cavalry. 

This force is sufficient both to keep you in order 
and to protect you against your enemies ; and as you 
are forbidden by the laws which I before published to 
have recourse to arms and fight among yourselves, 
it is no longer necessary that every village should be 
a fort. 

‘‘Where just laws are in force, every fakeer's hut 
is a castle, because no one dare enter it to injure 
him. 

“ You are hereby ordered, therefore, to throw down 
to the ground the walls of every fort and enclosed 
village within the boundaries of Bunnoo ; and I hold 
the Mullicks responsible for the carrying out of this 
order within fifteen days. 

“ At the. end of fifteen days I will move against the 
tii*st fort I see standing, considering the inhabitants 
Jis enemies, and remove every Mullick who has a 
fortification left in his tuppeh. 

“ The seed-time is over, and you have nothing to 
do in your fields. Let the Mullicks, therefore, of 
each fort collect the inhabitants and knock down 
their own walls, so that at the end of a fortnight the 

VOL. I, p 
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villages of Bunnoo may be open like the villages 
of Murwut, Tak, Esaukheyl, and other peaceful 
countries. 

(Dated) 

" Camp, Duleepgurh, 

“ 5th January, 1850.’’ 
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CHAPTER V. 

January 5thj 1 848. — This morning was published 
the proclamation for knocking down forts, and this 
evening Lai Baz Khan, of Bazaar, came to beg for a 
few more days over and above the fifteen allowed for 
the work of destruction, as his town and surrounding 
fortifications are more extensive than any one else’s. 
The request being reasonable was granted, and he 
promised to begin razing to-morrow. 

On this chief I always calculated to set the example, 
and hoped others would follow. None, however, 
came forward to-day. 

So bad was the Sikh dawk (post) in those days, 
that it was not till now that I received from Mr. 
John Lawrence any notice of the mutiny which 
occurred in our camp on the 22nd and 23rd De- 
cember ; my letter of the 24th reaching him on the 
30th, and his of the latter date arriving to-day. 
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(How often did wc on the frontiers think with envy of 
the English penny post !) He wrote as follows : — 
With regard to the mutinous spirit evinced by 
Colonel Man Sing's regiment, I entirely approve of 
the measures you adopted to bring them to their 
senses, and consider that y6ur conduct throughout 
the affair was most judicious. I have moved the 
Durbar to instantly recal’this regiment; and request, 
on the receipt of its instructions, you will give them 
a route to Lahore, laying down the days for each 
stage, so as to prevent any delay on the way. If you 
can do without a corps in place of this one, so much 
the better, for we have no corps to spare ; but if one 
in its room is necessary, I authorize you to call on 
Lieutenant Nicholson to send one of those stationed 
at Hussun Abdal." 

January 6th . — The news of the recal of the Man 
Sing regiment ha\nng gone forth, I received an early 
visit from the Colonel this morning. He came to 
beg me to permit his regiment to remain, and pass 
over their breach of discipline, urging two points : 

“ that it was hard for the whole regiment to suffer 
for one company ; and that the whole regiment had 
since been hard at work at the fort." I replied that 
my orders were absolute to send the regiment to 
Lahore ; and with reference to his two pleas, the first 
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was untrue, as the evidence proved that on a former 
day both the Grenadier and the Light Company had 
refused to work, and on the day now in question 
No. 4 : so here was the right, left, and centre, at 
once proved mutinous, and it would be odd indeed if 
the intervening companies were in proper order. 

Moreover, I have since heard that the whole 
regiment abused the soldiers of the other corps as 
they passed Man Sing's lines on their way to work 
at the fort. And with regard to the regiment 
having since worked at the fort, small thanks to 
them. When they had the alternative of immediate 
discharge offered them, the greatest bully among 
them thought it b(‘st to be a well-paid coolee in the 
service than a badly-paid one out of it. Whatever 
merit, however, there may be in their subsequent 
labour, will certainly receive its due weight from the 
Resident, to whom I have impartially reported the 
rapid progress of the fort after the suppression of the 
emeute, and the diligence of the mutineers among 
the rest. Colonel Man Sing then, pressed me to 
give him a recommendatory letter to the Resident, 
which I positively declined, and told the Colonel that 
Riy opinion with respect to him is just this : that he 
is a very well-intentioned young man, and did not in 
the remotest degree share the spirit of his men ; but 
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that somehow or other his men care no more for his 
authority than they do for the regimental hig drum. 
I am sorry for him, but Colonels must stand or fall 
with the regiments they profess to command. 

I cannot find any trace in my Diary that I had re- 
commended the recal of this corps, but think it is very 
probable that I did, for fear they should corrupt the 
rest of the force. But whether or no, it is improper 
of a subordinate, after having reported any misconduct 
to his superior, to side afterwards with the evil-doer, 
and interpose between him and the just punishment 
which his own report has elicited from the superior. 
Such a course may gain temporary lociil popularity, 
but is very embarrassing at head-quarters, and ulti- 
mately brings two things to pass — his superiors 
neglect his n^ports, and his inferiors grow indifferent 
to his qnger. 

A thing occurred to-day, which I know not whether 
to ascribe to good feeling or fear. The Meeree chiefs 
have sent deputies of their own, along with others 
from their enemies the Bukkykheyl Vizeerees, to say 
that, through my interference (on the 28 th Decem- 
ber), in breaking down the Vizeeree dam, on the 
Tochee river, they have now sown all their lands, and 
if I had no objection, the Vizeerees were welcome to 
a fair share of the water from this time. Both depu- 
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ties said that the Meerees and Vizeerees have now 
come to an amicable agreement; and under the 
influence of fear (the Vizeerees of me, and the Meerees 
of the Vizeerees), I trust they will get on in future 
without squabbling, and cultivate their opposite sides 
of the river without firing at each other across the 
stream. 

These interferences were the bright spots of my 
wild and laborious life. The peace that ensued 
came home to so many, and the cultivation it per- 
mitted sprang up and flourished so rapidly under 
that genial sun, that one's good wishes seemed over- 
heard by better angels, and carried out upon the spot 
before charity grew cold. And, indeed, this is the 
great charm of civil employment in the East. The 
officer who has a district under his charge has power 
to better the condition of many thousands ; and the 
social state of the people is so simple, that his per- 
sonal influence affects it as rapidly as the changes of 
the air do the thermometer. In England the best 
men can scarcely hope to see their, seed come up. 
Even charity is organized away out of the hands of 
individuals. A well-dressed secretary turns the 
handle of a mill, into which rich men throw guineas 
at one end, while poor men catch hjilfpence at the 
other. Sometimes the guineas come out blankets 
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and coals instead of halfpence, but the machinery is 
the same ; and the giver and the receiver never see 
each other’s faces, and feel sympathy and gratitude 
only in the abstract. 

January 1th , — The umpires in the land-dispute 
between Swahn Khan and Sher Must have returned, 
after laying down the mutual boundaries, and building 
pillars upon them. The disputed tract (named Sudu- 
rawan) is in itself nearly half a tuppeh, and both sides 
are delighted to bring it back to cultivation. As an 
illustration of the sort of justice which best suits these 
rude people, I must tell the reader that a branch of 
this great dispute referred to a small property called 
Oozjhdoo, which Sher Must had sold to Swahn Khan, 
and which he was now to ge^t back again on refunding 
the purchase-money. The question arose, what was 
the purchase-money ? Sher Must (who had to repay 
it) said three hundred and twenty rupees ; but Swahn 
(who was to receive) said one thousand and twenty ! 
Neither would abate a fraction, and the whole quarrel 
was as far as ever from a settlement, for the sake of 
this one point. “ Now,” said I, “ look here ! One 
thousand and twenty, added to three hundred and 
twenty, equal one thousand three hundred and forty, 
and the half of that is six hundred and seventy, or the 
medium between both your statements. I shall take 
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two pieces of paper, and write on one ‘six hundred 
and seventy/ and on the other ‘three hundred and 
twenty/ and then put them into my foraging-cap, and 
Sher Must shall pay whichever he draws out. Do 
you agree?” “ Agreed! agreed ! That is true jus- 
tice. In destiny there is nothing wrong. God will 
do as he likes !” The foraging-cap was mysteriously 
shaken, and presented to Sher Must, who trembled 
violently as he put in his hand ; and though he drew 
forth the most unfavourable figure, he was quite 
relieved when the solemn ordeal was over. Neither 
of the parties would have presumed to say a word 
against a decision thus pronounced, whatever they 
might have thought of one delivered by the Supreme 
Council of India. 

January 8th . — Rain (which had been gathering 
round for some days) fell to-day, not heavy, but in- 
cessant. The spring, so dry in India, is always a 
rainy season in Bunnoo. 

It being necessary to fix some limit for taking up 
old cases, both in the civil and criminal courts, in the 
latter I have named the month when the first expedi- 
tion entered Bunnoo last year, that being the first 
time that an army ever came to establish proper rela- 
tions between this people and the Lahore Government. 
In civil cases I named five years ; the period which 
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Colonel Lawrence has fixed to give a good title to 
land. 

January 9 thy Sunday . — Rain continued all night, 
but cleared off towards morning ; and the sun shining 
out showed a clear blue sky above, and below the 
hills from here to Ghuznee covered with snow. A 
most welcome sight to an Englishman in the East ! 

More assassination. Near camp is a mill, where 
the sepoys go to grind corn ; and last night it appears 
some Bunnoochee patriots lay in wait for them going 
home. Fortunately none of our men happened to 
be at the mill ; but an unhappy Kuthree, of Bunnoo, 
coming out in the dusk was mistaken for a sepoy, 
and cut down. His friends think they have a clue 
to the murderers. General Cortlandt wrote some 
days ago to Dera Ishmael Khan for two celebrated 

trackers,^’ who are the moral terror of that neigh- 
bourhood. By their help we may bring home one or 
two cases, and stop this cowardly warfare. 

January 10/ A. — ^Thinking it necessary to show 
the Bunnoochees that the order for knocking down 
their forts in fifteen days is not to be a dead letter, I 
this morning at sunrise rode out, accompanied by 
General Cortlandt and fifty horsemen, to see how the 
work of demolition was progressing; and passing 
down the right bank of the Khoorrum through the 
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tuppehs of Bazaar and Mooseh Khan, crossed over 
the river, and swept round through the four Sooraunee 
tuppehs on the left liank, reaching camp again at one 
o’clock. 

The general progress is not great ; and, as usual, 
Lai Baz Khan of Bazaar, having most at stake, has 
set the best example. The order, however, has only 
been issued five days, and some of the MuUicks tell 
me they only got their copies of it yesterday. For 
the first day or two they all thought it was a joke, 
and tried to laugh at it as if it was a good one ; and 
when convinced by our serious manner that we were 
quite in earnest, they then began to look at each 
other, waiting to see what line of conduct their next 
neighbours would pursue. Such are the feuds among 
them, that more than one man has come forward to 
beg that his enemy may be made to knock his fort 
down first, or else it will be impossible for him to 
expose his village to an enfilade ! In the midst of 
these conflicting feelings, the beloved stronghold 
stood intact; but my visit of this morning has 
roused the people from their lethargy. If, as I 
approached a fort, the inhabitants jumped up on the 
walls, and began to make a show of levelling, I took 
it for granted they would obey, and passed on with a 
“ Shdbdsh I ” (Well done !) But three forts that 
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I came to were not inclined to render so Tnuch 
homage; they were closed and silent, and it was as 
clear to be seen as if the walls were glass that a 
proper set of rebels were inside. So I quartered 
five horsemen upon each, and told them not to come 
away without twenty rupees, and live free and well 
till the fine was paid. Before noon the chiefs of all 
three thought it better to pay th) fine, and get rid of 
their expensive visitors. To-morrow 1 shall do- the same 
in another direction, and send parties all over the country 
to report where work is going on and where it is not. 

Among other forts, I visited two belonging to the 
Vizeerces, on the edge of th(^ Thull, and admirably 
placed on a high bank surrounded on three sides by a 
quicksand (in which the leader of our party was 
nearly lost). I was greatly struck by obsi^rving 
s(;veral Vizeeree horses out at graze on the op(‘-n 
plain. The instant they caught sight of us th(^y 
collected together, took a good long look at us to 
make sure w(^ were coming their way, and tluai 
wheeling round, gallopped off to their masters in th(' 
forts, with as much judgment of what was proper to 
be done under the circumstances as if they had been 
Vizeeree sentinels. 

Bunnoochee horses similarly cast loose would use 
their liberty only to fight, and run to any fort rather 
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than their master’s. So national is nature, and so 
strongly does the human master impress his own 
characters on his brute dependents. 

The Vizeerees and Bunnoochees are both great 
breeders of horses ; those of the former are remark- 
al)le for their good qualities and curved ears ; those* 
of the latter have beautiful legs, and are very active* 
and hardy, but so incurably vicious, that th(*y are 
only fit to be chained to the pole of a six-pounde*T 
gun, where lashing out behind is no inconvenience, 
and lying down impossible. 

This morning Colonel Man Sing’s regiment 
marched towards Lahore. Gemeral Cortlandt tells 
me the Colonel maele^ a last effort yesterday to argue 
away the mutiny of his men, and, amongst other 
things, flatly denied that th('< Grenadier and Light 
Companies had mutinied some days before No. 4. 

As this was proved in evidence on the court-mar- 
tial, in presence of the Colonel, who then said nothing, 
Cortlandt now asked him to put down his present 
denial in writing, as a ground-work for a new trial, 
here on the spot, before the regiment marched away 
to Lahore, where there would be no witnesses against 
them j this, however, Man Sing declined, for fear 
something worse should come out. The sepoys of 
the corps have, I understand, quite made up their 
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minds that they are summoned to Lahore to be dis- 
banded, so had an auction of all the tin-pots and iron 
pans, so numerous in a Hindoostanec regiment, which 
of course fetched good pria^s at this distance from 
shops of any kind. Should it really be the Resi- 
dent’s intention to disband Man Sing’s regiment 
there will be but one opinion in this camp of its jus- 
tice, and the example will do a world of good through- 
out the ser\ice. As for the Colonel, I no longer pitj 
him ; for I hear he is worth five or six lakhs of rupees, 
the mass of which was left him by his uncle and pre- 
decessor, Dhokul Sing, who accumulated it by coolly 
confiscating for himself the property and .arrears of 
pay of all the men who died in his regiment. Their 
homes being in Hindoostan there were seldom either 
heirs or relations on the spot to “ administer to the 
estate*.” Taking a hint from this story, I begged 
General Cortlandt to make the Colonels of all th(! 
regiments in this force open books for the estates of 
deceased sepoys, the non-existence of which appears 
to be quite an annuity to commanding-officers. 

The rain has done good instead of harm to oiir 
fort. Bricklayers, carpenters and labourers are flock- 
ing in daily, and the soldiers work manfully. As an 
instance of the terms we m) now on with the Vizeerees, 

I may mention that they are daily bringing in fii- 
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poles for our own cantonment from the pine-forests 
with which some of their hill-sides are covered. 

January, 12^A.— To-day, being a great festival of 
the Sikhs, is a holiday for the whole force. 

Rode out through the upper tuppehs of Bunnoo, 
and stirred up the activity of the peasantry in pulling 
down their forts ; it makes both hands and hearts 
bleed. Paid a visit also to the forts of the Momund- 
kheyl Vizeerees, who possess a fertile little island at 
the head of the Khoorrum, and contrary to the cus- 
tom of all other Vizeerees, live the whole year in 
Bunnoo. Being quite in a corner they thought to 
pass unobserved, and had not pulled down any part 
of their fortifications ; but the moment we appeared 
in sight, it was amusing to see how rapidly they 
jumped astride the waUs and began hammering 
away. The chiefs too rushed out, dragging a fat 
doombuh (sheep) as a nnzzur (offering). This, by 
the bye, is the universal offering of Bunnoo, and I 
never pass by a fort that I have not to refuse a 
sheep ! 

One fort which we visited to-day was entirely 
inhabited by Hindoos, a singular instance in all Bun- 
noo. It is called “ Moolluh’s Gurhee.” Now that 
this among other forts must come down, the Hindoos, 
afraid of living in an open village, have applied to be 
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admitted into our new town of Duleepshuhr, the 
foundations of which are to be laid to-morrow. 

January I3th , — MuUick Swahn Khan, Vizeeree, 
came to beg for a little delay in knocking down his 
fort, as all his people are engaged in ploughing and 
sowing the lands, called Sudurawan, which have been 
just assigned to him by the umpires. As crops are 
more important than castles, I allowed him ten days 
more than the fifteen fixed originally. 

By this time the whole population of the valley 
was engaged in demolishing the forts for fear of being 
fined; and I confess I viewed. the progress of the 
work with equal shares of satisfaction and contempt. 
Had my proclamation b(;en sent back to me as gun- 
wadding, and the unanimous chiefs shut themselves 
up in their forts and defied me to pull them down, 
the vaHey of Bunnoo, for aught I know, might have 
been free at this moment. To be sure it would have 
been a hell; but what of that? the Bunnoochees 
liked it. 

Having ascertained that the chiefs of a tribe of 
Vizeerees, named Janeekheyl, who hold lands ad- 
joining those of Bukkykheyl, on the east of Bunnoo, 
have never come into me, nor signed the Vizeeree 
agreement, and that the whole tribe is now in the 
hills, I have sent through Swahn Khan to inquire 
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if they mean to stay where they are ? If so, 1 will 
give their lands to other people. If not, they had 
* better come and sign the agreement. 

A great number of the Hindoos of Bunnoo havmg 
come to beg that places may be allowed them in the 
new capital, I walked over with them to the spot, 
where the streets are now being laid out, and asked 
them what they thought of the plan. It was gene- 
rally approved, but every one made a special request 
that his particular house might lx; the nearest to the 
fort ! Already the applications are so numerous, that 
we have been obliged to extend our plan ; and it is 
probable that the trade, not only of this rich valley, 
but also of Esaukheyl, Murwut, Tak, and Kolachee, 
will soon centre in Duleepshuhr, instead of, as 
hitherto, in Deralshmael Khan. That town, indeed, 
when I saw it last, was in a very decayed condition ; 
and I am assured that one natural obstacle exists to its 
ever becoming a very prosperous settlement the 
white ants are so destructive, that it is impossible to 
keep a store of grain in the town ; and for the daily 
consumption of the inhabitants, supplies arc brought 
in from the country, and across the Indus. When 
General Cortlandt arrived, and inspected the fort of 
Ukdlgurh at Dera, he found the greater part of the 
grain in store quite pulverized by white ants. 

Q 2 
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January l^th , — Some Meeree chiefs came in to 
beg that I would allow half the height of one of their 
largest forts to remain standing, as the fort is directly 
imder the hills of th(‘ir enemies, the Vizeerees, and 
absolutely necessary as a city of refuge. They also 
interceded for another fort, which commands their 
imgation. These requests seem reasonable, but I 
shall ride out myself to-morrow morning to the spot, 
and see that they are true ; for I hold the levelling of 
the forts to be the key-stone of the subjugation of 
Bunnoo, and will let off none that I can help. 

Received from General Cortlandt the proceedings in 
the case of the Ghazee, who came to assassinate me in 
Cortlandt’s tent, but merely killed the sentry. He 
sentences the Ghazee to be hanged ; and his religious 
adviser, the Peer, to be imprisoned for twelve years. 
In this decision I concur, but have recommended that 
the Ghazee’s body remain on the gallows, as an example 
of the fate which awaits all Muhommudan martyrs. 
The case goes on to the Resident for confirmation. 

January \bth . — This morning, according to pro- 
mise, gallopped out to the Meeree border, and, after 
inspection, gave permission for the walls of two forts, 
named Noorar and Shuheedan, to be left standing, as 
high as a man could reach with his hand. (Of course, 
they will pick out a big fellow to measure with !) 
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Was pleased, indeed, to see that a great portion of 
the lately barren plain of the Meerees has been sown 
since I released the irrigation from the Vizcerees ; but 
still it came too late to plough and sow the whole. 

Returning to camp about one o’clock, I learnt 
accidentally, in talking with a fakeer, that one of our 
sepoys had been murdered last night between camp 
and the town of Bazaar. Immediatidy sent word to 
General Cortlandt to dispatch the trackers. Odd 
enough, he had heard nothing of it, though our people 
were going and coming all day on that road. People 
now sent out to bring in the body, which had several 
wounds ; but the murder was evidently not com- 
mitted by a thief, as the money, sword, clothes, &c. 
of the deceased were left with the body. Must have 
the officers all up to my tent, and speak about the 
little attention paid to the camp orders, about staying 
out at night, and alone. One successful assassination 
encourages the Bunnoochces to commit a dozen 
others. 

At night, a good joke. One of my twenty-five 
orderly horsemen came to me with a loud complaint 
that he was put on duty contrary to the roster ! 
This from an irregular and a Sikh, was amusing ; 
for, even in the regular Sikh army, the impartial 
rdle has been, till very lately, disregarded, both in 
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duty and promotion. But I was glad to see so good 
a sign of improving discipline : had all the men up, 
and drew up a roster for future observance. 

About this time, Lord Hardingc sailed for England, 
and I received the following gratifying proof that I 
had not laboured under his eye in vain. 

Extract of a letter from the Secretary to the 
Government of India, Foreign Departin(;nt, Fort 
William, No. 1176, dated the 24th of December, 
1847, to the officiating Resident at Lahore. 

Paragraph 3. “The Governor- General has been 
pleased to raise the salary of Lieutenant Edwardes 
to one thousand rupees per mensem, and that of 
Lieutenant Lumsden to eight hundred rupees, as a 
testimony of his approbation of their services since 
they have been in the Punjab. 

(True extract) 

(Signed) “ J. Lawrence, 

“ Officiating Resident.” 

No increase of pay, however, could compensate to 
either of us for the loss of such a master ; may 1 
add, with humble gratitude, so kind a friend ? 

January 1 6th , — This evening I received all the 
officers of the force, and called upon them to enforce 
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the camp regulations against soldiers going out alone, 
and remaining out after sunset. They proposed to lay 
a counter-ambush near the mill, to shoot the Bim- 
noochees who lurk there at night; but though the 
chances are, ninety-nine out of a hundred, that 
they would shoot the right persons, yet there is one 
chance that they might shoot the wrong. Besides, 
there is something repugnant in taking a man’s life 
out of a hiding-place, before he has, by any overt act, 
discovered hostile intentions. 

I also took the opportunity of remarking on the 
wantonness of destroying mulberrj^-trees for firewood; 
a practice which the soldiers are getting into now 
that they feel themselves a little secure in theii* ** new 
country, and which has already disgraced the Sikh 
armies so shamefully in Cachmere and Peshawur. 

There is -plenty of wood to be purchas(‘d, if the 
men wiU only encourage the peasants to bring it in, 
by buying, instead of stealing it. (At Cachmere, the 
Sikh soldiers very nearly cleared away the poplars, 
and did much injury to the chundr, or plane-trees,* 

* Mr. Vigne, the enterprising traveller in Cachmere, saw on 
the spot what I have merely heard of from others. He says : 

** A great number of these fine trees have been destroyed by 
the Sikhs. The Governor, Mihan Sing, cut down some in the 
Shalimdr, and sold them ; but Runjeet ordered him to repair 
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and the valley of Peshawur was almost denuded of 
the mulberry, once so plentiful and valuable. The 
wantonness of all soldiers is very great. in the way 
of plundering supplies of all sorts, if good discipline 
be not observed in the army to which they belong; 
for they are birds of passages, and feel that they will 
not miss to-morrow the shade of the grove which 
they injure to-day. But thougli I have seen a soldier 
of Hindoostan pull the door off an empty house to 
cook a chupattee with, I do not think the same man 
would have cut down a graceful poplar, or plane-tree, 
for he would have been too (;;ivilized, and felt the 
enormity of the act. A Sikh, on the contrary, has 
no feeling on such a subject — no love of nature. He 
sees no aspirations in the towering of the cypress, no 
sadness in its bending before the wind ; he views it 
with the eye of a carpenter, and would -tell you to a 
foot how long it would last him and his comrade for 
firewood. In the forest of Li^banon I believe he 
would sit down and chop four new legs for his bed ; 
for it is a well-known fact that the Sikh soldiers 
pulled the roof off a palace of Raja Heera Sing’s at 

the damage as well as he could ! In the times of the Patdns 
no man could cut down a chuniir under a penalty of five 
hundred rupees, even on his own ground. — Vigne's Travels in 
Kashmir. Vol. ii. p. 95. 
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Jusrotuh for no other purpose than to get the 
beams, which were of a favourite wood, for bed- 
steads. 

There is, however, one class of men even still more 
inimical to trees of every kind than the Khalsa soldier: 
I mean the camel-drivers of an Indian army. Cer- 
tainly they have no bowels,^' and their camels 
have ! 

This evening attended the christening of the new 
town, which is called Dulcepshuhr, or the city of 
Duleep, My object in naming both the fort and city 
after the little Maharajah was to help, as far as lay in 
my power, to disped the jealousy felt by the Sikhs at the 
very efforts made to strengthen their own government 
and improve the country. They either thought, or 
pretended to think, that everything we did was for 
ourselves, not for the Maharajuh ; and that we had 
no intention whatever of leaving the Punjab when 
that Prince attained his majority. Hence the readi- 
ness with which they took up arms in 1848, though 
little better prepared then to carry on the government 
themselves than in 1846, when they implored us to 
remain and guide them. During the progress of the 
late war, Sikhs more than once told me that they 
considered Chuttur Sing’s mistake was “ not waiting 
till the term of the treaty expired, when, if the British 
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evacuated, well ; and if not, the nation would have 
had a just right to try and turn them out. As 
it was they only acted on suspicion, and broke a 
treaty.” 

To-night MuUick Swahn Khan, Vizecree, came 
with much mystery to warn me against riding into 
the' Bunn oochee forts. Now that the demolition is 
going on, I am in the habit of riding out to see where 
any are at a stand-still, and stir up the workmen ; and 
being generally in front of my own party, I am usually 
the first to enter the gateways. This seems to have; 
put it into the heads of three MuUicks in the Daood 
Shah tuppeh, that it would be easy to cut me down 
before any of the escort could come up to assist me ; 
and (as Swahn told the story) ‘‘ of coufse two or 
three of us would be killed afterwards ; but we should 
get rid of the Sahib, and then, of course, the force 
would go away from Bunnoo.” This Bunnoochce 
logic is very awkward for me, and I must certainly 
get them to comprehend that I am not the only Sahib 
in the Punjab; but that, if I were killed, another 
would come down irom Peshawur in a week, and, in 
official language, “ assume charge of the office.” 

January \7th , — Cortlandt also has received infor- 
mation of the Daood Shah plot from a Hindoo of that 
tuppeh, who is more explicit in his account than 
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Swahn Khan. He says that Vizeerees also were con- 
cerned in the matter ; that they held a consultation 
with the people of the adjoining valley of Dour, who 
promised to bring down four hundred men, who are 
to get into a fort whose walls are still standing, so as 
to attract my attention ; and as soon as I enter the 
fort the gate is to be shut, and I, and the two or three 
with me in front, are to be killed, after which the 
conspirators will take their chance. It would be a 
great thing if these gentlemen could be caught in 
their own trap. 

January ISth , — The Hindoos request me to settle 
what ground-rent they are to pay for a site in the 
new town. Considering that Government will have 
to compeflsate the owners of the ground on which 
the city stands ;4o build a wall round the city, and keep 
it in repair for ever ; and that it is desirable to secure at 
starting what is so difficult to get Hindoos to agree 
to afterwards — viz., a fund for chokeedaree (watching) 
and conservancy ; I think five rupees a-year per shop 
is a fair demand from a class of men whose lives are 
now, for the first time, to be protected, and who are 
relieved of all corn-laws and customs. Fixed five 
rupees accordingly. Every man is to build his own 
shop, on the site allotted to him ; the shop to be his 
own property. 
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The abundance of wild mulberry-trees in Bunnoo 
made me desirous of introducing the growth of silk 
into the valley, and I had written to Lieutenant 
Taylor to ask him to send me down a few families of 
silk-growers, from Peshawur, promising them every 
encouragement in my power. About this time I 
received his answer, as follows : ‘‘ We have been look- 
ing for silk manufacturers for you, and expect to be 
able to send you some; but they will require ad- 
vances of money to purchase eggs, there being at 
present but a very small supply in Peshawur. They 
can be procmed from the Sufa'id Koh, and its neigh- 
bourhood, and are not expensive. We must try and 
get up the establishments again here. They have 
died out for want of sustenance for the worm^, through 
the ruthl(?ss destruction of trees, which always accom- 
panies the progress of Sikh civilization.” 

The lovely cold season of the Punjab, and Eastern 
Afghanistan, may be said to last from November the 
1st to February the 28th; though March may be 
added at Peshawur. It was time, therefore, that I 
should divide the strength of the force necessary to 
occupy Bunnoo all the year, in order that the super- 
fluous regiments might have time to reach their sum- 
mer quarters. My little army was at this time con- 
stituted as follows : 
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NAME OF REGIMENT. 

General Bishen Sing’s regi- J 
ment. [' 

Soobhan Khan’s regiment . 

General Cortlandt’s Kuth^r | 
Mookhee regiment. 

Zorakhun Sing’s regiment | 

Mihur Sing’s regiment 
Khds’ regiment .... 
Uk^l regiment of cavalry . 
Ghorchurruhs .... 
Barukzye horse .... 


CASTE OP SOLDIERS. 

Muhommudans of 
the Punjab. 

Ditto ditto 


641 

570 


Half ditto ditto; 


half Poorbecuhs, 
among whom a 
few Goorchuhs. J 

^ 690 

Dogruhs from Jum- j 

450 

moo. J 

Sikhs .... 

525 

Ditto .... 

363 

Ditto .... 

403 

Ditto .... 

500 

Afghans . . . 

600 

Total . . 

4742 


Beside these, were three troops of horse artillery, 
a heavy battery of four guns, and eighty zuiubooruhs. 
The first three regiments of infantry were those I 
selected to remain, not so much because they were 
strongest, as because they were mostly Muhommudans, 
and had, therefore, more in common with the Bun- 
noochees, while the rest being Hindoo Poorbecuhs of 
Hindoostan, were a shade less odious than the Sikhs 
and Dogruhs of the other three regiments. Of the 
cavalry, for the same reason, I should have been glad 
to detain the six hundred still left with me of the 
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Barukzye horse (I had already let four hundred go, to 
oblige their masters), but this would have been con- 
trary to the terms of their service, so that I had no 
choice but to keep the five hundred Sikh Ghoorchur- 
ruhs, the Ukdl regiment of regular cavalry being 
wanted again at Peshawur. The Peshawur troop of 
horse artiUery was tJso to return, leaving with me in 
this arm, General Cortlandt's two troops of horse 
artillerj', four heavy guns, and eighty camel-swivels. 
With this artillery, nearly two thousand infantry, and 
five hundred horse, in good discipline, under expe- 
rienced officers, and in a strong fort, well stored with 
provisions and ammunitions, I felt that we should be 
able not only to maintain our own position, and govern 
the Bunnoochees as soon as their demolished forts 
had made them helpless, but to defend Bunnoo 
against aU comers, should a religious invasion be made 
from the Afghan mountains in our front. 

January 21 st . — This morning I had to perform a 
very unpleasant duty. The embarrassed state of the 
Sikh exchequer, renders it necessary to reduce every 
establishment to the lowest pitch consistent with effi< 
ciency, and “to keep no more cats than will catch 
mice.’^ Amongst others, the expensive ghoorchurruhs 
(Sikh irregulars, or yeomanry) are passing under the 
shears ; and I am ordered to offer certain favourable 
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terms to all who will retire and become pensioners of 
the State. But of course the pension would be less 
than their present pay ; and the ghoorchurruh service, 
since Runjeet’s death, seems to have degenerated into 
little better than a charitable institution, not only for 
the old worn-out horsemen of Runjeet’s day, but also 
for the Sikh chiefs, whose respective banners they 
follow. Under these circumstances, a just, and even 
liberal pension, comes to them as an injury. 

This morning was fixed for the invaliding parade, 
and I went down the line with the officers and pay- 
masters, and asked every Sikh singly whether he 
wished to retire. Out of five hundred, only nine 
accepted, and those nine in a sulky and almost insu- 
bordinate manner, which, under the circumstances, I 
thought it best not to see. They all expected that I 
was going to discharge a certain number of incapables, 
whether they liked it or not ; but as the Persian order 
from the Lahore- Government distinctly said they were 
to go huh murzee-i-khood (of their own free-will), I 
pressed none of them, though I saw many whose 
numerous, and I doubt not, honourable wounds, ren- 
dered them as fit for the pension-list, as unfit for ser- 
vice. The parade was not over till past noon, though 
it began at sunrise ; and I was both fatigued and dis- 
gusted Tong before it ended. The spirit which 
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actuated the Sikh army was ineradicably bad. They 
had, before we entered the Punjab, emancipated them- 
selves from all control, and seized both the Govern- 
ment and the treasury. They did no duty they did 
not like ; voted themselves as much pay as could b(', 
diverted from other departments of the State ; and, 
fiill of money and idleness, lived a life of political 
excitement, and the grossest private debauchery. 

When Lord Gough’s army first reached Lahore, in 
February, 1846, every window in the streets of that 
capital was filled with the courtezans of the conquered 
Khalsa soldiers ; and on every roof, and in every gat(^- 
way, the soldiers themselves w(Te throwing dice, and 
gambling away the mcanory of their defeats. So 
shameless and abandoned a city was supposed not to 
exist in Asia. Now all this was exactly the sort of 
thing to which the whole spirit of British rule in India 
is opposed, and which it will neither tolerate in its 
armies nor its civil offices. If there is any one thing 
which more than another characterises the Anglo- 
Indian Government, it is method and regulation; 
and the natives tiJk of the aieen (laws) of tlu* 
Ea.st India Company, as the Old World may have 
talked of those of Lycurgus. The weak Lahore 
Government, therefore, could not have called in any 
ally more certain to set things to rights and the 
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self-willed and mutinous- Sikh army soon found that 
their day of licence had departed; that they must 
now march where they were wanted, and when they 
were ordered ; mount guard when it was their tour of 
duty, obey their officers, and live upon their proper 
pay. But it may be easily conceived that they did not 
like it. It was as galling to them as it was beneficial 
to the country. They did not want justice, they 
wanted immunity from law. 

The British officers whose task it was to assist 
the Lahore Government in such changes, could not 
be blind to the existence of these feelings in the 
army; and to do their duty in the face of it, to 
perform that most thankless of offices, a public 
reformer, and be day after day slaving away their 
health at good that was to seem evil, was a dis- 
heartening employment that nothing could have 
rendered tolerable but the consolation of maintaining 
peace. 

After transacting cut cherry (office) business for 
an hour* or two, I was sitting with Swahn Khan, 
Vizeeree, and his interpreter, talking over Bunnoo 
affairs, when the cry arose that ‘‘ Swords* were 
going 1” Swahn Khan having no arms (according 
to camp rules), bolted out of the tent ; while his 
“man Friday” began dancing about, wringing his 
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hands, and ejaculating : “ Oh, that I had now a 
sword ! This is the evil of taking away men's 
proper tools !" Having ever since the first attempt 
of this kind kept a double-barrelled pistol on my 
table, I now cocked both barrels, and walked out- 
side, for the row had grown quite deafening, and 
I thought there must be a dozen Ghazees at least ; in 
which case, one person inside a tent fourteen feet 
square would stand but a poor chance. Scarcely had I 
got out at one door, than the Ghazee (for there proved 
to be only one) forced his way through the sentries 
and chuprassees (official messengers), and entered my 
tent at the other door. Hc^aring the msh, I turned 
round, and could see through the screens of the tent, 
a Bunnoochee with a naked sword plunging after 
me like a mad bull. (The outside door of an Indian 
tent ’turns up, and is supported on props during 
the day, as a kind of porch, to keep off the sun. 
It is very low, and I knew that the Ghazee must 
stoop as he came out, so here I took my stand.) 
His turban was knocked off in stooping at the 
door, and when he stood up outside, he glared round 
for his victim like a tiger who had missed his spring. 
Then his eyes met mine ; and seeing no resource, 

I fired one barrel into his breast. The shock nearly 
knocked him down, for there could not have been 
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two feet between us. . He staggered, but did not 
fall; and I was just thinking of firing the other 
barrel at his head, when a stream of soldiers and 
camp-followers, with all kinds of weapons, rushed in 
and bore away the wretch some twenty yards towards a 
native’s tent, into which, hacked and chopped in every 
direction, he contrived to crawl ; but was followed up, 
and was so mangled by the indignant crowd before 
my people could interfere, that I wonder he survived 
a minute. He lingered, however, till night, in spite 
of the remedies which the native doctor, by my 
orders, applied to him. The rage of the soldiery 
was beyond description, and I had great difficulty 
in preventing his being carried off to be burnt alive. 
Even late in the evening, a deputation came to say 
that it was apparent the Ghazee could not live out 
the night, and '‘had he not better be hanged at 
once, while he had any life in him I said : “ No ; 
let him die ; the example will be just as great, 
perhaps greater, if his body is exposed on the gallows 
afterwards.” 

My tent immediately after this startling occurrence 
was besieged by the officers and soldiers — some half 
naked, just as they had rushed from the fort works 
when they heard my pistol; and it was really quite 
sufficient compensation for the danger, to see the 

R 2 
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unfeigned anxiety of the men, and hear their loud 
greetings and congratulations. All discipline was 
lost in such a moment of strong feeling. Thirty 
swords at least, covered with blood, were held out 
among the crowd, and as many voices shouted : “ I 
hit the dog this way !'* “ I cut him that /” And 
certainly they had not left much of him untouched, 
though they had been too much in each other’s way 
to deal very fatal blows. Then came all the officers 
and sirdars of the force, throwing down nuzzurs 
and whirling money round my head — as is their 
custom on occasions of triumph or deliverance — 
and the sun set before I could get rid of the 
assembly. The worst part of the whole business is, 
that the Ghazee slashed one of my syces (grooms) 
most severely before he entered my tent, and I 
am afraid he is anything but out of danger. The 
poor fellow was cooking his dinner, and the cowardly 
rascal sliced him with his tulwdr all down the back. 

It would evidently have been better had the first 
Ghazee been hanged at once. The delay of a formal 
trial, and 'submission of the sentence to Government 
for confirmation, is beyond the capacity of this people 
to appreciate; and seeing no instant example, they 
probably think that the anger of the law has passed 
harmlessly away. I have therefore ordered the body 
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of the assassin who died to-night to be exposed 
to-morrow on a gallows, the same as if he had 
been hanged; for the Muhommudans of Bunnoo 
believe that this takes away the virtue of martyrdom, 
and excludes the hero from the Paradise he sought. 
This belief is common to all the tribes of Eastern 
Afghanistan, and would probably be found to per- 
vade Muhommudans generally. The Sikhs were well 
aware of it, and they burned the bodies of these 
religious assassins ; thus, in popular estimation, con- 
verting them to Hindoos. One example of that 
kind was sufficient ; for it caused the deepest horror 
throughout the country in which it occurred. The 
evil was, that they had not always such just provo- 
cation. Afghans were often burnt at Peshawur who 
had been killed in ordinary aflrays, or even sometimes 
on suspicion. It was a part of the deadly perse- 
cution which raged between the disciples of Govind 
and the followers of the Prophet, and made no 
pretence to a judicial proceeding. The reader will 
remember that, in a note at page &1, Agha Abbas 
relates that he himself witnessed “ three of the 
country people, Muhommudans, pressed to labour 
the day before, and at night shot, on a pretended 
suspicion of being thieves. Their bodies were hung 
on a gallows, and a fire had evidently been lit 
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underneath, from the dreadful manner in \9hich 
they were scorched;” and again, “the body of a 
Khuttuk suspended in company with a dog, and 
scorched. He had been killed by a Sikh on some 
false pretence.” But if done deliberately and dis- 
passionately, from no vindictive motives, but with 
a sole desire to check «uch horrible offences and 
save human life, it was, 1 am inclined to think, 
justifiable ; and in similar circumstances I would not 
do it myself, simply because it would be impolitic. 
To hang a Muhommudan for an attempted assassi- 
nation would be admitted to be right, even by his 
countrymen, how^ever much they might grieve at 
it. It would engender sorrow that he had not 
succeeded better, but not malice or revenge. But to 
rob the martyr of his religion, and number him 
among abominable infidels, by a Hindoo burial, 
would be thought a step beyond the limits of just 
social retribution and the mere reprisal of a hostile 
religion. Hence, instead of putting down assassi- 
nation, it would originate a feud. 

Saturday y January 22nd, — The name of the 
assassin proves to be Zabtuh Khan, son of Shcr 
Khan, village Hussunkheyl, in tuppeh Bazaar. His 
mother-in-law came and recognised his body; but 
said he always lived a vagrant kind of life, never at 
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home except to sleep. Had not been home for five 
or six days. There are two moolluhs (priests) in the 
fort, and I shall not excuse their lands in any way ; 
for it is strict justice that the religious adviser should 
suffer for the religious crime of his disciple. The 
doctrine is equally applicable to countries nearer 
England than Bunnoo ; and if it is true, as I was 
assured recently in Ireland, that the denunciation ol 
any person from the altar is almost immediately fol- 
lowed by his murder, most solemnly do I hold that 
the denouncing priest is guilty of that murder, and 
should suffer for it as much as if his eye had taker 
the cowardly aim, and his finger pulled the trigger 
If the law cannot reach him, it is weak ; and i: 
public opinion will not support the Government ir 
strengthening that law, such public opinion is mor- 
bid, and has lost the manly vigour which distinguishes 
a coimtry in its prime. 

Took the accounts of the khurreef (winter) harves 
of tuppeh Bazaar ; from which it appeared that twelw 
forts were in possession of lay zumeendars, and tei 
of Syuds and other religious proprietors, while sb 
thousand two hundred and eleven kunahls of grouni 
belonged to the former, and two thousand six hun 
dred and fifty-six to the latter ; so that in this tuppel 
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the priests have appropriated nearer one-half than 
one-third. At Ihe rate of one-fourth of produce 
from the laymen, and only one-seventh from the 
priests, the land-tax of this tuppeh for this winter 
harvest would be five thousand rupees : and if, as 
the people say, the spring harvest is to the winter as 
one to two, then the whole year’s revenue is seven 
thousand five hundred laipees. At this rate, if 
tolerably equal, the twenty tuppehs would yield a 
lakh and a half of rupees per annum (one hundred 
and fifty thousand) ; but I tancy Bazaar is about the 
best. On the other hand, ' I (‘xpect the spring 
harvest must be nearly as good as the winter one, 
as there is water all the year round, and now that the 
irrigation will be open to every one, the wheat crops 
will be better still. The priests also may be well 
raised to one-sixth of their produce, and the revenue 
will still be very low. But these arc my orders, to 
conciliate the people by an easy assessment. They 
will require it too : for the more the condition of 
this country is looked into, and the more the 
peasants come forward to represent their cases and 
seek redress, the clearer it becomes that their Mul- 
licks have been mere nati consumere fruges. 
They ground the ryots, then wasted their gains. 
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As the money came, so it went. “ Mal-i-mooft ; dil 
bd rihm !”* 

Sunday, January 23rd . — Walked round the fort 
to see what, damage had been done by the rain, 
which fell heavily all night. Walls very wet and 
pappy, but no downfall. There will not be another 
such fort oa this side of the Indus. 

January 2Ath . — This day my poor syce, Sookh 
Lai, died of the fearful wounds he had received from 
the Ghazee. The native doctor thought he was in a 
fair way of recovery. It has terrified all my Hin- 
doostanee servants, and I hear they are praying for 
my recall to Lahore. I have told my moonshee 
(native secretary) to tell them that any one of them 
whose heart fails had better go ; but if they stay 
with me, they must hold their tongues, and set an 
example to others, for Bunnoo is quite bugbear 
enough already. 

(Sookh Lai was an excellent servant, and a great 
loss to me, as he was the only one who could either 
dress or bring to the door an ill-tempered but hard- 
working Arab horse that I had. Had he left either 
wife or children, I would have given them a small 

* A Pereian proferb, signifying that “the heart has no 
scruples with wealth easily acquired.** 
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pension, but he had neither. Through the medium 
of a brother officer I found out his father, and sent 
him a present before leaving India.) 

Nizaraooddeen (a spy) says he overheard some 
Oolumds (priests) in the fort of one Jaffir Khan, in 
Daood Shah tuppeh, talking about some ten or 
twelve Oolumds in the next valley of Dour having 
turned Ghazees, for the sake of their faith, and sworn 
to kill the Sahib in Bunnoo. These Dourees are 
great blackguards: perhaps the most vicious and 
degraded tribe of the Afghan nation. Their country 
is described to be a valley, about twelve koss long 
(eighteen miles) and five koss broad, surrounded by 
mountains. The Tochee runs through the centre of 
it, and it is watered like Bunnoo. There arc about 
one hundred and fifty fortified villages in it, and the 
cultivation is rich and abundant. The people are 
perfectly independent of Cabul, and have always been 
friends with the Bunnoochees, and enemies of the 
Vizeerees. I understand that from the Vizeeree dam 
which I destroyed to Dour, is not more than five or 
six koss, and after passing through a narrow gully 
the road is good. Agha Abbas, who visited Dour in 
1837, mentions that ** there is a peculiar tribe in the 
hills of Dour that shave one eyebrow, one moustache, 
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and half the beard; and apply antimony with the 
finger above and below the eye, so as perfectly to dis- 
figure their faces.” 

It may be useful to political officers if I give here 
the information obtained of the Dour tribes by both 
Agha Abbas and myself. He estimates their forts at 
one hundred or one hundred and fifty, and says: 
“ Three of the forts are large, the residences of the 
MuUicks. They are Thuttee, Ismail Kheyl, and 
Hydur Kheyl and the details he gives may be 
arranged as follows : 


NAME. O-- 

HOUSES. 

DITTO 

SHOPS. 

FIGHTING NAMES OF 

MEN. CHIEFS. 

Thuttee . . 

600 

65 

loooj 

[Muhommud Khan, 
[ of the Khuttuk tribe. 

Ismail Kheyl . 

700 

100 

3000 

Ali Khan. 

Hydur Kheyl . 

300 

35 

2000 

Kumal Khan. 

Total of three ] 
principal forts J 

|. 1600 

200 

6000 



From Thuttee to Ismail Kheyl (or as he sometimes 
calls it Moosakheyl) he calls five koss ; and from the 
latter to Hydur Kheyl six koss (the country between 
these two “ particularly fertile, and wcU-watered.”) 
“ In every field of the valley there is a tower built 
for its defence. The people are much divided among 
themselves.” As usual, the priests masters. “ There 
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are two Syuds here who are much looked up to. 
They are from Kanegoorrum ; their names Jowahir 
Shah and Ghureeb Shah. All disputes are settled in 
their presence, and they draw no contemptible revenue 
from the district.’* 

The information I obtained while in Bunnoo does 
not apparently tally with the above; but Pushtoo 
names are so corrupted, that it is probable the three 
first on my list correspond with Agha Abbas’s three 
principal forts. 


NAME OF THE TUPPEH. NAMES OF THE CHIEFS. 

Khuddee Kheyl .... Nuwab'and Sliuddeedar. 
SoKheyl, or Wussokheyl . Sheikh Hussua. 

Hydur Kheyl .... Meerdiid. 

Eyduk Walee and Shudded^r. 

Moobarukzye .... Peyabooddeen. 

Tuppaiee Mudddsdn and Khund^ee. 

Meerdm Shah .... Zureeb. 

Durp6 Kheyl .... Ukbur Shah, Muddasdn, Jungeer. 

Umz^nee Mdmddee, Meeruk, Kh4nzum. 

Mullikh Sher Khan, Beloch, Adum. 


Tuesday, January 25th . — Hearing that several 
forts in the Daood Shah tuppeh were only half 
knocked down, I rode out in that direction this 
morning ; and finding several still half as high again 
as a man, I fined them ten rupees each to hurry their 
movements. 
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The two MuUicks who planned killing me in one 
of their gateways were Jaffir Khan and Shadee Khan ; 
and ! thought it would be well, now that I was in 
their neighbourhood, to pay them a special visit. 
The two forts almost touched each other, and hardly 
any of either had been knocked down. They were 
very large, and full of people ; therefore paucity of 
hands could be no excuse. Shadee Khan hid himself 
at our approach, which I have never known any 
Mullick to do yet, however ill-disposed. Altogether 
I thought these two schemers deserved no mercy, 
and put a heavy fine on each of fifty rupees, quar- 
tering horsemen on them till they paid it, which they 
did during the day, 

(The reader will remember that I gave the Bun- 
noochees fifteen days wherein to raze their forts. At 
the end of that time manyca me to me and depre- 
cated my being angry, or fining them for not fulfilling 
their task in the appointed time, declaring that they 
had done their best, and appealing to the very great 
progress they had made. I was indeed quite content 
with their labours, but made a great favour of 
extending their days of grace. Twenty days had 
now elapsed, and about two-thirds of the destruction 
was accomplished.) 

In the whole of Bunnoo there may be now twenty 
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or thirty uninhabited forts whose walls are still 
standing intact, there being no one to knock them 
down. Of the rest, I should say two hundred are 
already level with the ground, one hundred down as 
low a sa man’s waist, and seventy or eighty as high 
as a man. The fact is that the demolition is no easy 
work. The mud is like- iron, and the BunnoochecKS 
hate labour as cordially as all other Puthdns. 

Nizamooddeen’s information of yesterday is con- 
firmed to-day. Baba Ootum Sing, a Sikh fakecr* 

* It may seem strange to the European reader that a Sikh 
fakeer should reside securely in the bigoted country of Dour, 
whose chief authorities were two priests of the Muhommudaii 
religion. But the character of a fakeer is sacred throughout 
the East, and come he in what name he will, he is sure of 
superstitious reverence and charity. There was, I remember, 
in Lahore, a Muhommudan shrine named Ddta-Gunj-Buksh, 
greatly revered by the Soonnee sect, and it was chiefly 
supported by donations from the Sikh authorities. The 
infamous Ranee Jhunda constantly consulted it as an oracle. 
Again the festival of the Busuntee, or Feast of Spring, is held 
with great rejoicings by the whole population of Lahore, at a 
Muhommudan shrine in the suburbs. More inconsistent still, 
a Sikh deputy- governor under General Cortlandt, named 
Sirdar Chunda Sing, was in the habit of sending propitiatory 
offerings to a Moslem shrine at Dera Ishmael Khan, and 
endeavouring to extract from it a prophecy that the Sikh 
nation would soon he free from the control of the English ; 
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in Dour, has, out of regard for his countrymen in 
this camp, written a goormookhee (note) to a Com- 
mandant in General Cortlandt’s artillery, and it was 
brought to-day by a Kuthree of Bazaar, named Dewan. 
Fuzzul Ali and the Commandant took it to Cort- 
landt, who sent it to me. It states, in a few words, 
that we had better be on our guard, as the tribes of 
eight countries, of which Dour is one, have banded 
together to strike a blow for their religion, led on by 
their Oolumds ; that the gathering has begun, and 
will amount to thirty-five thousand men; and that 
they will descend on Bunnoo in a few days by the 
Khoorrum road. The writer implores his friend not 
to let it be known from what quarter the information 
came, as it would cost him his life. The Hindoo 
who brought the note gave further particulars, that 
the stirrers-up of the whole are, as usual, the priests, 
aided by our old runaway rebel, Dilassuh Khan, and 
his son, Sheikhee ; both of whom are, moreover, said 
to be in communication with Meer Akrum Khan, a 
son of Dost Muhommud, the ruler of Cabul, now 

and of course at liberty to oppress Muhommudans once more ! 
Hearing this, I removed him from his government, quietly, 
hut did not expose him ; when, throwing off all disguise, he 
joined the rebels in front of Lord Gough’s army, and shared 
their defeat and ruin. 
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collecting revenue hard by us in Khost, and also with 
the Barukzyes in my camp ! On this latter point I 
questioned the Kuthrec closely, but he persisted that 
it was the common talk of Dour that Dilassuh 
receives letters from our Barukzyes. It is difficult 
to imagine what motive their leader, Sirdar Khwajuh 
Muhommud, can have for such an intrigue ; but to 
endeavour to account for an Afghan’s intrigues is as 
idle as to disbelieve them for want of any apparent 
motive. I have certainly thought sometimes that he 
looks with jealousy on this subjugation of Bunnoo, 
Kohat was given in jageer io his father, as much 
because the Sikhs could not conquer it as to provide 
for a fallen foe ; and he may argue that the reduction 
of Bunnoo may pggest the resumption and reduction 
of Kohat. To-morrow I shall send for him, and tell 
him plainly what I have heard, as I had much rather 
stop him in such a course than let him alone to 
pursue it for the sake of punishing him afterwards. 

As to the invasion itself, we have three thousand 
infantry, one thousand cavalry, eighteen guns, and 
eighty zumbooruhs, and if the whole of the thirty-five 
thousand Afghans were to come down, and be joined 
by the whole of Bunnoo, the most they could do 
would be to shut us in our fort. I have no doubt 
that an invasion is really in agitation, but doubt its 
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being so extensive as described. We shall prepare 
for them all, notwithstanding. Meanwhile I have 
written to the head priest in Dour (who by great luck 
proves to have a grant of charitable land in our own 
province of Tak), calling on him, if he wishes to 
retain it, to advise his disciples to be wise in time, 
lest the fate of Bunnoo be also the fate of Dour ! 
This letter I send through Swahn Khan, Vizecree, my 
never-failing assistant in all troubles. Th(' old man 
himself came in the evening to warn us of the Dour 
alliance, which has come to his hearing through his 
own countrymen in the hills. He seems, however, to 
think that the snow is too heavy in the mountains 
where the “ allies’’ live, to admit of such an expe- 
dition just now, and expect that the Dourees will 
confine themselves for the present to small forays on 
our grass-cutting parties, &c. I have profited by the 
hint, and ordered the camp foragers not to expose 
themselves towards the head of the Khoorrum, 

All the chief Syuds and Oolumd of Bunnoo called 
to express their happiness at my escape from the 
sword of the Ghazee, and gave in a formal petition to 
be allowed to swear on the Koran that they had not 
instigated the assassin. Of course I declined their 
oath, but accepted their congratulations — at just 
what they were worth Took the opportunity of 
VOL. I. s 
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informing them, that if they got rid of me, they would 
probably get two Sahibs in my place ! 

January 26th . — With reference to the threatened 
invasion, directed a tank to be dug immediately in 
the fort, Two companies of sappers and miners hard 
at it. In three days this will hold water enough for 
a month. We did not 'intend to lay in the fort 
supplies until the building was over, and the spring 
harvest gathered in, but it is now necessary to 
“ victual’’ at once; and not to cause alarm here, or 
raise the price of grain so as to distress the camp, 
our camels will cross over the Indus from Esaukheyl, 
where they are grazing, and bring supplies from 
Kuchee. 

Swahn Khan having received payment from Slier 
Must, partly in cash and partly in securities, has coitk' 
to me to make out the receipt for him, being afraid 
to trust any one else, lest they should set down more 
cash than he has yet touched; in which case, not 
being able to read, he would be cheated. A pleasing 
state of society to live in ! 

Three MuUicks have run away from tuppeh Daood 
Shah to join the reported invaders in Dour. Two of 
them are the men who conspired to kill me in the 
gateway of their forts. The Hindoos who live in 
their villages have come to report it. Told General 
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Cortlandt to write an order to the runaways to return 
within a week, or forfeit their lands. This Daood 
Shfih tuppeh gives me more trouble than all Bimnoo 
put together. The Bunnoochees have a proverb, “ He 
<;omes from Daood Shah,’' which is equivalent to, 
“ He is a born fool !” 

Went to see how the new town of Duleepshuhr 
gets on. Walls on three sides waist high. The 
Hindoo shopkeepers of Bazaar are beginning to 
desert even their kind master Lai Baz Khan, and 
want shops in our city. Fear Bazaar will be knocked 
up, and would much prefer its keeping its ground as 
a rival. 

Cortlandt dreadfully worried with the complaints 
of the peasantry against their owli MuUicks. 

In the course of some other business, Ursula 
Khan, a fine young lad, sixteen years old, son of one of 
the Sooraunee MuUicks, came in to impart to me his 
own and his father’s uneasiness about past murders. 
“ What,” he asked, “ is to be the law ?” I asked 
him, jokingly, “ What does it signify to a lad like 
you? how many men have you kiUed?” He replied, 
modestly, “ Oh! I’ve only kiUed four, but father has 
kiUed eighty !” One gets accustomed to this state of 
society ; but in England, what monsters of cruelty 
would this father and son be considered ! Indeed, few 

s 2 
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people would like to be in the same room with them. 
Yet, eastern paribuSy in Bunnoo, they are rather 
respectable men. 

Very little of the cold weather was now left, and 
as it was necessary that I should make a tour of the 
other countries under General Cortlandt^s govern- 
ment (Tak, Koldchce, Drabund, Choudwan, Girang, 
and Dera Ishmael Khan), and, if possible, make a 
revenue settlement of each for the next three years, 
I requested the Acting-Resident at Lahore to send 
some other Assistant to take my place, temporarily, 
in Bunnoo, General Cortlandt remaining there till I 
returned, which would probably be the end of March, 
when my locum tenens could go back to his own dis- 
trict, General Cortlindt transfer his court to Dera 
Ishmael Khan, the head-quarters of his govern- 
ment, and I remain to carry out my own under- 
taking in Bunnoo. On January 28th, I received 
Mr. John Lawrence’s consent to this arrangement; 
and he Avrote, “ I have this day written to Taylor to 
run down to Bunnoo for a month or six weeks, so 
that you can make your tour adding the following 
appropriate advice, take care of yourself, or you 
will get killed by some fellow.” The feelings of an 
over-worked Resident at seeing one of his scanty 
number of Assistants in a position where he is very 
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likely to get killed, and throw another province on his 
hands, may be supposed to resemble those of a “ lone 
woman” while packing up the vallise of her only son 
just gazetted to a regiment in the neighbourhood of 
the Cannibal Islands. How very ill I “ took care of 
myself ” in the said tour, and how very well I was 
“ wigged” by Mr. John Lawrence's successor for 
nearly “ getting killed by some fellow,” will be seen 
presently. 

Friday^ 2Sth January . — Decided that the mort- 
gagees, who hold lands in pledge, and not the mort- 
gagers who have pledged them, shall pay the arrears 
of revenue due upon those lands. This refers to a 
custom in Bunnoo, already alluded to in Chapter II., 
that when a landowner borrowed* money and put his 
land in pawn on that account with his creditor, the 
debtor continued to be liable to all charges on that 
land, although the creditor reaped all the crops ! This 
was not only contrary to the Muhommudan law, but 
to justice, which was of more consequence, and I 
asked Mr. John Lawrence's advice as to putting an 
end to it. He decided that credit should be given to 
the landlord for the rent of his lands in pawn, 
“ minus a fair rate of interest, say twelve per cent 
or in other words, that after the mortgagee had paid 
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himself twelve per cent interest on his own advance, 
and defrayed the expenses of cultivation, he should 
carry the balanc(? of the produce of the land to the 
repayment of the loan. This was full justice to the 
landlord, but it was still inconvenient, as it left him to 
pay the land-tax for which he had often no means ; 
and I so far modified the. arrangement as to take th(‘ 
land-tax out of the landlord’s rent in the hands of 
the mortgagee ; thus paying Government first and 
the usurer second, which is the order of their actual 
rights. This new law was a very great boon to the 
whole proprietary of Bunnoo, aud if since acted up 
to must have already released many estates from the 
usurious grasp of the priests and Hindoos. 

Engaged all day with an intricate case of land 
claimed by a Peshawur meean (religious teacher) ; it 
has occupied me two days, and will take another, but 
the development of it was highly interesting. The 
history commences thus : — 

“ The daughter of Shahbul inherited the lands 
from her father, and we killed her, and took away 
the lands and it continues on in the same strain 
through a succession of masters, who all took by 
force, and were expelled in turn ; some killed, others 
mutilated, &c. Two were condemned to death, but 
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as a personal favour, and to oblige a neighbour who 
interceded for them, they merely had their hands 
chopped off! 

Vizeeree manners 1 Swahn Khan asked, to-day, 
for a few days’ leave, to go home and sleep with his 
wife. 

Bunnoochee manners ! Ursula Khan begged to • 
be allowed to sit on the carpet, and contemplate me, 
as he had fallen in love with me ! The only way to 
take these things is philosophically. It is of no use 
to get angry, where no offence is intended. 

January '29th, — Received a visit from Sirdar 
Khwajuh Muhommud Khan, and his cousin, Alim 
Khan. The former has been absent on a shooting 
excursion, therefore 1 have not sooner had an oppor- 
tunity of telling him the report from Dour, about his 
correspondence with Dilassuh Khan, He denied it 
solemnly, and showed many arguments, such as “ the 
Sirkar’s kindness,” sidt,” “ fidelity,” “ hopelessness 
of success,” &c., why he could not possibly have done 
so base an action ; but he was not indignant at the 
suspicion, as I think an honest man should have 
been. However, I do not mean to imply that he is 
guilty. His mode of meeting the charge may be 
quite in character with an Afghan,"* and probably he 
was no more surprised at being asked whether he 
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was a traitor, than a Swiss milkmaid, if her lover 
inquired whether she had a goitre. 

No fresh news from Dour about the invasion, but 
I have sent special messengers there to sec what is 
going on. It has been raining here the last two or 
three days, and what is rain in the plains, is snow in 
the mountains ; so this will stop any movement for 
some time. 

A discovery has been made that i\\iijureeh hushes 
(nwenue measurers), who estimated the Murwut 
crops last harvest, took bribes from ev(Ty MuUick in 
Murwut, and regish^ed about half the produce ! A 
MuUick has come forward, on account of some other 
enmity, and proved tlu^ fraud. Ordered aU the jureeb 
kushes to be apprehended, and sent for aU the Murwut 
Mullicks. The informer's name is Muhommud Khan, 
of By ram, and all the other chiefs went to his house 
in a body, to beg him not to split ; but he said he 
had made the accusation, and must prove it. He 
must be protected, as he will be a marked man, 
both among the Mullicks and the Government officials. 
This is an instance of the corruption that goes on in 
the collection of the revenue, under a native rule. 
Such a thing could not occur in the territories of the 
East India Company. The same jureeb kushes, who, 
in this case, favoured the landowners, might with 
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nearly equal facility, have oppressed and cheated 
them 

To save a second notice of this case of gross fraud, 
I may as well state the result in this place. From 
a preliminary inquiry into one of the three tuppehs of 
Murwut, named Totehzye, it appeared that at least 
two-thirds of the revenue had been suppressed ; but 
as the landholders came forward, and volunteered to 
pay double what they had registered, I let them oif 
at that rate, on condition that they would divulge the 
details; when it was admitted that two-thirds was 
the lowest that had been kept back, and, in some 
cases, three-fourths! 

The other two tuppehs of Byram and Dreyplareh 
refused to expose the officials, whom they admitted 
they had bribed; and I imposed on them the full 
additional charge of two-thirds. 

I next suspended the Karddr, or Government 
collector, and made him over for trial to Lieutenant 
Taylor, who acquitted him of participating in the 
frauds of his underlings. 

Sunday, January ZOth , — No business. Very 
heavy rain. Glad to hear the rain has reached 
Murwut abundantly. The harvest there will be 
enormous. Some rain has also reached Dera, where 
it was sadly wanted. 
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An English reader can scarcely understand the 
intense interest with which every watery speck on 
the horizon is watched and welcomed in the countries 
Trans-Indus, where fiiUy two-thirds of the soil have 
no other means of irrigation than the uncertain 
clouds. 

January 315 ^. — The -rain has done considerable 
damage to our fort, the work never having had tinui 
to dry. Once dry, the Bunnoo mud would turn any 
rain. But the delightfidly moist accounts from 
Murwut, and even that thirsty plain, KoMchee, quite 
counterbalance our injuries. 

Between the extremest cultivation of Bunnoo on 
the south, and the town of Lukkee in Murwut, is a 
plain, ten koss long, and capable ot* cultivation, but 
barren for want of water. It appears that the p(‘opl(' 
can remember the whole being irrigated by the water 
of the Khoorrum, after satisfying the fields of Bunnoo; 
but this was many years ago, and at some period of 
unnatural order in the valley. For years, such has 
been the quarrelling at the head of the canals, 
the irrigation barely reached the southern border of 
Bunnoo : but now that a royal army has taken up its 
abode here, and put a stop to all irrigation feuds, th(‘ 
happy idea has entered into the minds of the pro- 
prif‘tors on the borders of Murwut and Bunnoo to 
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cut canals and draw t-he Khoorrum water through 
the whole length of the waste to Lukkee, where it 
will fall into the Goombeeluh, and in a few minutes be 
borne once more into the parent stream of Khoorrum. 
This will, in fact, create a new country ; and I have 
told all the zumeendars to attend, and point out the 
course of the canal to me, when I go on my tour ; 
but so many adjoining villages spring up, and claim 
shares of the land, that it will be a difficult job 
to apportion it, as will be seen from a list of the 
claimants: the people of Moghulkheyl, Puharkheyl, 
Khoojjuree, Kukkec^, Gundee, Moosahkheyl, Mu- 
mushkheyl, and Bazeedkheyl. 

Great complaints against one Ghuzza Khan, a But- 
tunnee robber, whose hold is at a place called Ghub- 
bur, in the hills above Durrikce in Murwut. His 
operations are extensive, and he is the rallying point 
of all the outlaws of this border ; he is said to be 
assisted by the Murwutees of Moosahkheyl and Dur- 
rikee, who, till very lately, were themselves in rebel- 
lion. Securities must be taken from the Murwutees, 
and Ghuzza Khan be routed out, when we have 
leisure for such niceties of government as hunting a 
highwayman. 

The news of the Dour rising is again rife to-day, 
and I heard one circumstance which looks very much 
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like business, but shows also how flimsy is the bond 
of union which is to hold these doughty thirty-five 
thousand men together. The Dour people have dis- 
tributed among themselves a capitation-tax of one 
rupee, which they calculate will amount to twelve 
thousand rupees (much obliged to them for this con- 
tribution to their statistics : a capitation- tax of twelve 
thousand rupees represents twelve thousand fighting 
men, for the males alone wear turbans, by which the 
tax is counted.) Dilassuh Khan’s eldest son promises 
to add three thousand rupees to the common stock : 
total, fifteen thousand rupees, which is to be paid to 
the Vizeerees of Musjeet to assist them. Hitherto the 
Dourees and Vizeerees have been enemies. Watches 
are set at the Bunnoo passes to arrest spies (I hope 
they will not kill mine !) ; and I hear the Dourees arc 
so rampant that they declare the Bunnoochees are no 
longer worthy to be called Afghans, but must be 
considered Hindoos, and as such killed wherever met 
with, 

February 1848. — Talking over the proposed 

canal with Jaffir Khan, of Ghoreewal, and finding 
that his plan embraced the seizing of begdrees 
(forced labourers), I have thought it best to conclude 
a bargain with him, as follows : I will give them from 
Government a bonus of one thousand rupees, towards 
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the payment of hired labourers ; if the zumeendars, 
whose lands are to benefit, will labour free. He has 
thankfully accepted the offer, and gone off to tell ‘the 
rest. 

Two days ago, a Havildar was walking with a 
Kuthree towards camp, when they came up with two 
or three Afghans, talking together in the middle of 
the road. The Kuthree understood Pushtoo, and 
catching a word or two of the conversation, pretended 
to stop and pick a thorn out of his foot, and so heard 
that on Thursday or Friday, four or five Bunnoochees 
(finding that one is of no use) are to try their hands 
at cutting their way into my tent in a body. Some 
of the conspirators they said were now working at 
our fort as a preliminary. The stupid Havildar, 
instead of marking the men who held this conversa- 
tion, did not even report it till to-day. Similar 
information has been given also from another quarter 
to Colonel Holmes. 

Dewan, the Kuthree of Bazaar, who brought the 
goormookhee (letter), on 25th January, from the 
Sikh fakeer in Dour, and took back an answer, has 
this morning returned with a reply from the fakeer, 
who writes that the 25th of Mdgh (four days hence) 
is fixed for the rallying of the rebels. The Kuthree 
estimates the Muhsood (or Musjeet) Vizeerees at 
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ten thousand, the Turreekheylees at eight thousand, 
and the Dourees at ten thousand. He says it is not 
true that a tax of twelve thousand rupees has been 
self-imposed by the Dourees to pay their Vizeeree 
allies, but that the agreement is this, Dilassuh Khan 
undertakes to feed the force “ until our camp is 
plundered ; after which, every man is to help himself!” 
The Vizeerees inquired what arrangements were to be 
made about the spoil? It was necessary that the 
Dour people should swear to give them a free passage 
back again through Dour, to their own hills,' as they 
return with the plunder 1 Finally, it was agreed that 
the Vizeerees were to have two- thirds of the ^poil, 
aud the Dourees and Turreekheylees the other third. 

A suspicion is already afloat among the Dourees, that 
I have offered their allies three thousand rupees not 
to join them. Two Brahmins, fakeers from Hin^, ' 
doostan, were killed by the Dourees three days ago, on 
suspicion of their being spies instead of fakeers ; the 
Dourees themselves who know nothing but Pushtoo, 
being of opinion that they did not speak proper Hin- 
doostanee. Some Moolluhs of Dour have gone off 
to Khost to preach the Crescentade, Dilassuh’s son 
sat nunnawateuh* at the door of Zeywur Shah, the 

* This interesting custom has not escaped the notice ot 
Mr. Elphinstone, who thtis explains it ; [“ The 
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Syud of Kanegoorrum, until the holy man gave his 
consent to the insurrection. Dilassuh himself is 
sick, and in bed. Our Bunnoo MuUicks are said to 
be in constant correspondence with him. 

February 2nd . — During a visit paid me to-day by 
Sirdar Khwajuh Muhommud, we had some conversa- 
tion about the relative value of land here, and land 
in and about Peshawur. He startled me with the 

assertion, that in Kohat, a jureeb* of land produces, 

¥ 

“ The most remarkable is a custom peculiar to this people, 
called Nannawautee (from two Pushtoo words, meaning, “ I 
have come in”). A person who has a favour to ask, goes to 
the house or tent of the man on whom it depends, and refuses 
to sit on his carpet, or partake of his hospitality, till he shall 
^rant the boon required. The honour of the party thus solicited 
will incur a stain if he docs not grant the favour asked of 
hi|i; and so far is the practice carried, that a man over- 
matched by his enemies, will sometimes go nannawautee to 
the house of another, and entreat him to take up his quarrel ; 
which the other is obliged to do, unless he is utterly unable 
to interfere with effect, or unless some circumstance renders 
his interference obviously improper.” Vol. I. pp. 29.5, 296. 

* A jureeb of land is sixty guz, or yards, square; but 
the yard differs in length in different parts of India. The 
Ildhee-guz, established by the great Ukbur, is given by Pro- 
fessor Forbes as thirty- three English inches. The Ak^ee- 
guz, used by the Sikhs, is longer than our English yard ; hut 
I forget the precise number of inches. 
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in the year, from fifteen to thirty rupees, and that he 
takes two-thirds of the produce, in rent, from his 
ryots. The Bunnoochees here might derive a world 
of contentment from a comparison of this with their 
own light assessment of one-fourth on laymen, and 
one-sixth on priests. 

A great deputation of Syuds and Oolumd waited 
on me for instructions .how to draw up their state- 
ments of free lands, which I gave them. They then 
went on to beg they might be allowed to erect low 
walls round their dwellings in the villages, as now 
that the forts are knocked down every passer-by can 
look into their women’s apartments. I promised to 
send a trustworthy Muhommudan to sec the premises, 
and point out where walls might be built without 
degenerating into forts again. The Bunnoochees 
have been so long accustomed to the feeling of ha\ing 
a fortress all round them, that they feel quite cold at 
the idea of the fresh air circulating through their vil- 
lages. But I think the better class of Ooluma arc 
beginning to be reconciled to the new order of things, 
and see that after all they are not going to l)e hardly 
treated. 

February 3rd, — ^Nizamooddeen, my polymorphous 
spy, has returned from another trip to Dour. He 
confirms the accounts of the intentions and wishes of 
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the tribes ; but says they are so divided with mutual 
suspicions, and so alarmed with the idea that they 
themselves are going to be invaded by us, that a 
united plan seems impossible. The warning letter I 
sent to the Syud, Zeywur Shah, had a very amusing 
effect. Zeywur Shah happened to be away, in Tak ; 
so the Dourees put his brother under arrest for carry- 
ing on a treasonable correspondence with the Sahib 
in Bunnoo. In vain the junior Syud urged that he 
could not help the Sahib writing to his elder brother, 
he was not believed ; and all confidence was given up 
in a moment in a man who just before was one of 
their leaders ! Similar reports are afloat of a cor- 
respondence between me and Dilassuh, and the 
common people are described as living in a state of 
continual fright of our force arriving and laying waste 
their fields; a feeling which I shall cultivate, by 
carrying on the new road (which is being made from 
Lukkee to Duleepgurh) from Duleepgurh to the 
Dour hills, so as to be ready for anything. 

Nizamooddeen confirms the murder of the two Hin- 
doostanee fakeers, suspected of being spies. He himself 
got admission by forging a letter, as if from Sher Must 
Khan and Meer Alum Khan, of Bunnoo, to some 
Syuds in Dour, inquiring “ how the insurrection was 
getting on ?” The Syuds wrote in reply, That the 

VOL. I. 
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tribes promised, but no reliance could be placed in 
them.” He says he saw one poor man, a beggar, 
kneading some flour that had been given him in 
charity. A Douree drew his sword and cut his head 
off. The bystanders asked what he did that for? 
He replied : Poor devil ! life was a burden to him. 
With what difficulty he got that bread !” (The very 
principle upon which gentlemen in England shoot 
their old pet dogs and horses, and some tribes of 
Indians eat their grey-headed fathers and mothers !) 

On the whole I am glad of this account ; for I was 
beginning to think it would not be right of me to go 
on circuit to Kolachee, and leave Taylor perhaps to 
encounter an invasion intended for my special destruc- 
tion. Now I do not think it can possibly come off 
for three months, if at all. 

Esau Khan, the first Ghazee, was hanged this day, 
his sentence having been confirmed by Mr. John 
Lawrence. He asked if any harm was to be done 
to his father and mother, and when assured to the 
contrary, seemed quite content, but begged that he 
might be put out of pain as quickly as possible. Poor 
wretch ! How one's feelings soften as time throws 
its veil over an offence. Three weeks ago, I con- 
demned this assassin to death, with rather a predomi- 
nance of contempt for the cowardly nature of his 
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crime. Now I have to think of the murdered 
sentry before I can un-pity him and justify myself ! 

Just before the execution, a large snake crawled out 
from beneath the gallows and was killed ; a strange 
coincidence, which the natives considered anything 
but accidental. 

This morning my bearer, Nihalee, borrowed an old 
juzail from a horseman, to go out dove-shooting. 
The gun burst, and killed him on the spot. 

All my Hindoostanee servants now began to think 
Bunnoo an enchanted and accursed land (what with 
assassinations, accidents, and rumours of wars), and 
went about their work with the air of men in a 
powder-mill, who know that they live on the verge of 
an explosion. 

Friday, February 4th . — General Cortlandt has 
taken the accounts of two tuppehs in detail, and 
finds that Meer Alum, their Mullick, has merely 
taken from them two thousand rupees over and above 
their proper revenue, and yet tells us that the people 
have not paid their arrears. These are “ the good 
shepherds^’ truly. 

Occupied a great part of the day with taking 
depositions of soldiers in the Dogruh regiment. 
Their corps was originally raised by the Jummoo 
Rajuhs, who engaged jageers for raising them. 

T 2 
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Maharajuh Goolab Sing now claims their arms, and 
instead of applying to the Lahore Government or the 
British Resident for them, besets the men’s homes 
and families in his country, and billets soldiers on 
them, with the announcement that they will not be 
withdrawn until the absent Dogruhs either send back 
their muskets, others in exchange, or their value. 
Goolab Sing was quite penurious enough to look 
after such small matters ; but I believe his real object 
was to bully the men into leaving the Lahore service, 
and come home to him their natural chief. They 
would have gladly done so, ' had there been any com- 
parison between the two services, for Dogruhs love 
their homes with the usual affection of mountaineers ; 
but whatever might be the irregularities of the Sikh 
army before the English war, or its clipped and 
diminished privileges afterwards, there was always 
more hope and better pay in it than in that of 
Jummoo. The common pay of a soldier in Goolab 
Sing’s service was four rupees a- month, half of which 
was paid in coarse flour rations, and half kept in very 
long arrears, the said arrears saddled with fines at 
every convenient opportunity. Hence his service was 
resorted to only as a pis aller; and so it will probably 
continue, for avarice is one of the few passions which 
strengthen with old age. 
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For this reason, I think there cannot be anything 
more unfounded than the alarm so prevalent, both 
in India and England, about Goolab Sing’s military 
resources. Those who have had the best means of 
inquiring into them, estimate his guns under one 
hundred, his cavalry under two thousand, and his 
whole infantry, regulars and irregulars together, 
under twenty-five thousand. Of the guns the ma- 
jority are of small calibre (two or three pounds), 
suited only to hill warfare. It is doubtful whether 
he could bring half a dozen troops or batteries of six- 
pounders into the field. Such an army, ill-equipped, 
ill-clothed, and ill-paid, need not be very terrible to the 
rulers of British India, who can afford to occupy their 
most recent conquest with nearly fifty thousand men. 

The Indian newspapers are now teeming with 
Goolab Sing’s hospitality to English travellers in 
Cachmere. That singularly able man has evidently 
appreciated the English character, and is getting the 
legs of the public under his mahogany. The tide of 
opinion will perhaps now turn violently in his favour, 
and from being ‘‘the most dangerous enemy,” he 
will become “ the best friend of the British Govern- 
ment.” Truth, as usual, lies between the extremes 
Goolab Sing neither is, nor ever will be, a sincere 
friend of the British Government. What Asiatic 
Sovereign is ? It is sufficient if they are consistent 
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allies. Be they Hindoos, or be they Muhommudans, 
their religion, which is their strongest sentiment, 
dreads and abominates Christianity. They are thus 
incapable of love ; but they are not of gratitude. 

Goolab Sing is probably as grateful as a very bad 
man can be, and divides the merit of his success in 
tolerably equal shares between our power and his own 
cunning. Old age and good fortune have dulled the 
once keen edge of his ambition, and he would be 
contented if he could be assured. He knows that he 
is known. He has the English papers read to him, 
and sees that he is an object of suspicion to all, and 
of ambitious hope to many. ' He dreads the British, 
because the British dread him; and stores his armoury, 
because he is threatened with a war ‘‘next cold 
weather.” If ever, therefore, he becomes our actual 
enemy, it will either be because he thinks us his, or 
because, in moments of difficulty, we desert ourselves, 
and cause him to be doubtful of the issue. A 
musket-barrel is said to be “ proof” when it has been 
loaded to the muzzle and fired off without bursting. 
Goolab Sing has a right to claim “ the Tower mark.” 
We may suspect, nay, we may know, that he truckled 
with the Sikhs before the battle of Goojurat; but 
we know also that he did not go over. Take him 
therefore quantum valeat, he is a reed that must 
not be leant on — not a club that we need fear. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Heard from Taylor, who started from Peshawur 
to relieve me of my duties here on Monday last, and 
will reach Kurruk on Monday next. Ordered one 
hundred horsemen of the Barukzyes to meet and 
escort him from Kurruk. 

A letter from the Dour Syud, who vows that he 
is dissuading his disciples ; but achases me, b} way of 
retort, to take care of myself, or some of the Bunnoo- 
chces will kill me some tine day, and render invasion 
altogether superfluous. 

Swahn Khan rather thinks the invasion will occur, 
and advises me to call for more troops here: but 
then he has no experience of guns. Our little force 
might be put on the defensive by an immense horde 
of enemies, but could never be approached. 

February bth . — Sent Swahn Khan off to Kuriaik, 
to meet Taylor, who has a company of infantry with 
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him, and will therefore be obliged to encamp one 
night in the Thull. Swahn Khan being with him, 
will prevent any row between the Vizeerees and the 
escort of Barukzyes. 

Told Swahn, as he was going that way, to collect 
the stipulated nuzzurana, or tribute, of two hundred 
and fifty fat doombuh (sheep), from his countrymen. 

It is now some days since I sent to the Buk- 
kykheyl Vizeerees, on the west of Bunnoo, to come in 
and give security for leaving off their system of 
plunder: but they pay little attention to Swahn 
Khan’s summons, or friendly advice, being of another 
branch of the Vizeerees ; and the only answer I can 
get out of them is, that they are afraid to come in, 
on account of their old offences, having spent years 
in fighting the Bunnoochees.” It only remains, 
therefore, to build a small fort upon their lands, 
which will both keep them off and watch the Tochee 
pass into Dour. Another one is wanted at the head 
of the Khoorrum and the other pass. (Memorandum. 
These must not be sentry-boxes ; but big enough to 
hold twenty-five footmen and fifty horsemen, each.) 

Sunday y February 6th . — Walked over the fort, 
which has made great progress since the rain ceased. 
(Memorandum. To order the corner bastions of the 
inner fort to be six feet higher than the rest of 
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the wall, so as to sweep well over the cantonment 
walls, and hit anything within a reasonable distance 
under them.) 

Ordered a vegetable garden to be laid out, between 
the fort and the Khoorrum, for the soldiers ; each 
company to have its own plot. 

Monday y February 7th. — Rozee, the ‘‘ man Friday” 
of old Swahn Khan, came to tell me that a detach- 
ment of the Musjeet, or Muhsood, Vizeerees, has 
actually arrived in Dour, and the attack is talked 
about in five or six days. Positively I am sick of 
this Coming, coming,” but never ‘‘ Come.” 

February Sth . — Sookha Sing, Adjutant of artillery, 
has received another letter from Baba Ootum Sing, 
the Sikh fakeer in Dour, who writes that the invasion 
was nearly given up for want of funds ; but Dilassuh 
has come forward, and now twenty thousand Muhsood 
Vizeerees are collected, and will make a night-attack 
on us in five or six days. If indeed they are collected, 
they must either fight soon, or disperse for want of 
comnndssariat ; but I do not exactly understand where 
this collection is. If in Dour, the Baba would have 
seen them, and said so : if in their own country, they 
have plenty to do before they can reach us. 

Nizamooddeen says the Dourecs have offered one- 
tenth of their lands to these Vizeerees, to defend the 
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rest from the Sahib. They replied: ‘‘The Sahib 
takes one-fourth in Bunnoo, therefore you must give 
us one-fourth here ; for it is better for you to have 
Puthans for masters than infidels. We will then 
occupy the passes, and keep everybody out.^’ 

These Dourecs will end in bringing the wolf into 
their fold, either in Vizeeree or English clothing. 
I am quite satisfied, in my own conscience, that I 
never gave them any reason for entertaining such a 
thought as a Sikh invasion; but it was a natural 
suspicion for Afghans ; and as they iieted on it, and 
talked of invading me first, I have certainly thrown 
out hints, on purpose, that if tlu‘y did not keep quiet 
and mind their own affairs, 1 might one day pay 
them a visit. 

It being proved against a MuUick, to-day, that he 
had realized more of -last year’s arrears than he had 
paid in, I asked him the reason ; he replied, naively : 
“ I kept the money till you came again !” 

February 9 th . — ^The best report we have had yet ! 
Mean Munawurooddeen tells me that it is at last 
quite settled (and no nonsense), that the insurgents 
shall advance on Bunnoo by three roads : the Muhsood 
Vizeerecs, by the Shakto road, which emerges in the 
lands of the Jancekheyl (not at the Tochee river, but 
a little rivulet called Khyssore) ; the Dourees, by the 
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Bdran road; and the Khostees, by that of the 
Khoorrum. This is because they cannot trust 
themselves in each other’s company; and though 
they are all to meet once, inside Bunnoo, to swear 
mutual fidelity, they are to divide again, and make 
separate attacks. Friday is fixed, and the Mean says, 
if it does not take place then, it will never take 
place. 

Sent Taylor word of the above, as he is delayed on 
the road; and, supposing the report to be tnie, a 
small detachment might be set upon by the Bun- 
noochees at such a favourable crisis. 

All that seems to me proved is, that the Dourees 
arc intriguing with all the neighbouring tribes to get 
up an invasion ; and this is sufficient to make us take 
great precautions, but affords no cause for the least 
anxiety. Our position is strong, if our people only 
know it. The great thing is to show no apprehen- 
sion, and even conceal precautionary measures, if 
possible ; for, so long as our own soldiers are in good 
heart, they may defy all Cabul in the fort they have 
now nearly finished. 

Some Syuds of Munjeekheyl, two koss from Teeree, 
in the Khuttuk hills, have been always in the habit 
of trading between their own country and Bunnoo. 
Four days ago their people, with two hundred and forty 
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bullock loads of grain (one and a half maunds each, 
equal three hundred and sixty maunds, equal twenty- 
eight thousand eight hundred pounds), sixteen 
loads of pomegranate skins, and other articles, were 
on their way to Bunnoo, and had reached a place 
called Zungdndh, two and a half koss from Gomettuh, 
when the Hathce Kheyl Vizeerees (under Bostan, 
Walleeddd, and KazimJ sallied out, and stopped the 
Kafiluh, which they then carried off to their own 
homes ; assigning as a reason that if the Khuttuks 
carry all their grain to Bunnoo, it will be so dear that 
they, the Vizeerees cannot buy it ! The drivers of 
the bullocks went back and told their masters, the 
Syuds, who came and bought off their property, with 
a promise of one hundred and sixty rupees on their 
return from selling it. They now complain to me 
of this extraordinary import duty^ and want free 
trade. This they shall have for our own sakes, for if 
we are restricted to Bunnoochee corn, the price will 
rise very high. As yet, importations have kept the 
market down; wheat has come in from the vicinity 
of Cabul, and rice from Jummoo I Both speculations 
failed; as the grain was cheaper here than where 
it came from. 

February lOtk — Being determined to establish an 
outpost at the head of the Khoorrum, I sent workmen 
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to repair an old fort that is there, and has been 
deserted by the Vizeerees, who no sooner saw that I 
wanted to occupy it than they politely offered to 
knock it down. This I refused, and they have now 
driven off my workmen from the repairs, and turned 
a stream of water on to the foundations, so as to bring 
down the walls. When this was first reported to me, 
I remembered the Dour invasion, and thought this 
might possibly be a trap to draw a small party of our 
soldiers near the Khoorrum Pass, where the “ allies” 
may be in wait to pounce on them. So I sent a 
strong body of two hundred Barukzye horse, and one 
hundred regular cavalry, under Colonel Holmes, with 
orders to seize any persons found injuring the fort, 
and to show no quarter if they resisted. If numbers 
against them, send word to me. On arrival, they 
found that the vagabonds had made off, after flooding 
the fort with water ; which our party with difficulty 
managed to turn in another direction. I have ordered 
one hundred Barukzye horse and forty Rohillas to 
occupy the old fort till the repairs are complete, 
when seventy-five men will remain in it permanently. 
Sirdar Khwajuh Muhommud came to beg oflf his 
one hundred horsemen from this duty. I was much 
annoyed, and told him if his men had no stomach for 
the job, I would certainly send Sikh regulars; but 
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in that case his one hundred men must take the place 
of the Sikh regulars in the fort works. He then 
declared it was not safe for so small a body to be 
detached during these ticklish times. Pretending to 
see the justice of his representation, I reflected for a 
moment, and then said : “ Very true ; I agree with 
you, more ought to go, so make your one hundred 
three hundred, and then consider yourself responsible 
for the post.’^ He was dreadfully taken aback, and 
so ashamed, that I let him down to two hundred. 
This will cure him, I dare say, of shirking duty. 
His lines too seem very empty, and I fear he has sent 
some of his contingent home without leave. Not to 
be too hard on him, I have warned him that in a few 
days I shall take a muster, so this will enable him to 
recal them. It is necessary to keep one eye open 
and one eye shut with these holiday soldiers. 

A chief has come down from Dour, and applied for 
an interview. Told him to come to-morrow. He 
has not ventured beyond the Meeree tuppehs, where 
his screams might be heard in his own valley ! 

February llth . — Rode out along with General 
Cortlandt to meet Taylor, and got within a koss and 
a half of Luttummur before Taylor’s party came in 
sight. Taylor passed by Luttummur, and says it is 
well inhabited, and the people apparently well off. 
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Taylor has only been eight days in coming from 
Peshawur ; good marching with a company of infantry. 
Riding home through the Sooraunee tuppehs, I think 
we saw only four forts either wholly or in part stand- 
ing; and three of them proved to have neither 
inhabitants nor owners, with grain growing in them 
like the fields outside. Ordered the neighbours to 
unite and knock them all down. 

The Mullick from Dour came to-day, according to 
appointment. His name is Lara Khan, of Hydur- 
kheyl ; he gives the same account of the rising in 
his country as Nizamooddeen has done. Reports 
came to Dour that the Bunnoochee forts were being 
knocked down by our soldiers, cattle seized, property 
plundered, the women seduced, and every other 
atrocity committed by the Sikhs and the Sahibs. 
The Dourees with their Mullicks and their Moolluhs 
assembled, and discussed this state of affairs; and 
being unanimously of opinion that the army would 
next come on to Dour, they agreed that it would be 
better to take up arras, and go and fight the kaffirs 
in Bunnoo. Lara Khan was determined to come and 
judge for himself how things were going on ; and 
though all the neighbours told him he would never 
come back alive, he set off, and hid himself in one 
of the Meeree forts some days, to see whether any 
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soldiers came to plunder, or to carry olF the women. 
He saw nothing of this sort, but was told, on the 
other hand, how, a few weeks ago, the Sahib had 
come there and broken down the Vizeeree dam, and 
given water to the Meerees, to enable them to sow 
their fields. Still he was incredulous, and said, 
“ Perhaps this is too far for the plunderers to come ; 
let me go nearer the camp.” So he came to a village 
close to us, and again watched : he saw no violence 
of any kind, but everybody going about their own 
business. He then took heart, and came cautiously 
into camp, and looked about him. He said : ‘‘ At 
first I felt my heart bursting with anger when I saw 
kaffirs (infidels) around me on all sides ; but when I 
sat down by the Sahib’s tents, and saw everybody 
coming to the adawlut (court of justice), and thek 
cases being heard, and justice done, then the tightness 
of my heart was relaxed, and I went away, saying, 
“ What lies they tell in Dour 1” As he repeatedly said 
his fnends would be surprised to see him back again, 
I gave him a gaudy silk loongee (scarf) to tie round 
his old turban ; and told him to tell the Dourees, not 
only that he had been into the dreadful camp of the 
kaffirs, but had been kindly treated there ; and that the 
head kafiir himself, the redoubtable Sahib, sent them 
all word, that if they minded their own affairs he 
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would never come to their country ; but if they 
attempted to excite war, he would, as soon as he had 
leisure, treat them as a neighbour’s house on fire, and 
extinguish them in self-preservation. 

Last night a few Afghans came down to the 
Khoomim outpost, and fired four or five shots ; but 
finding the place well occupied, retired again. To-day 
Cortlandt had two hundred men at work at it ; pulled 
an old door out of another fort, and set it up in the 
outpost ; and the place is now tenable. 

February 1 2th , — Asked Taylor to go and inspect 
the repairs of the Khoorrum outpost. Fifty horse 
along with him for fear of accidents. Returned at 
sunset, and reports walls fourteen feet high all round, 
but want a rampart to enable the garrison to fire 
from them. Door also weak. 

Mean Munawurooddeen came to take his leave to 
go to Sungurh ; said all chance of the allies coming 
together was now at an end. The Khostees have 
refused to come on account of the snow. The 
Muhsood Vizeerees* are fighting among themselves ; 
the son of one chief, Jehangeer, having killed the 
son of another chief, Shahzad, and thus thrown the 

* As this is the last mention I shall probably have to make 
of these remote Vizeerees, I may as well append the following 
memorandum : [The 

u 2 
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tribe into complete confusion. The Dourees, deserted 
on all sides, are inclined to throw themselves on our 
mercy, and only wait for the least overture to make 
a formal submission. This is rushing on to their 
fate ! Cortlandt has similar information from other 
quarters. 

When the rumours of this Dour invasion first 
reached me, I duly reported it to the Acting-Resident 
at Lahore. With that promptness to meet danger 
which was common to him, and the brother for whom 
he was acting, Mr. John Lawrence immediately 
ordered another regiment (the Futteh PiJtun) to 
march from its station, at Hussun Abdal (between 
the Indus and the Jheylum), to Dera Ishmael Khan, 


The Vizeerees of 


»> i» 


» »> 



{ Muhsood, 
Muksood, or 
Musjeet, 

Turry Kheyl 


Mudda Kheyl . 2 

Muhmood Kheyl 1 


fNusrattce. 
Jungee Khan. 
Sidh. 

■Goldnee. 

J Bhuttee Khan. 
[Kuttey. 
r Jungee Khan. 

[ ZaKhee. 

. Shumeerdd. 


This last Mullick (Shumeer^id) is a woman ! and is said to 
have authority over several tribes ; dresses like a man, wears 
arms, and led the Afghan insurrection against Lukkee la 
Murwut, in February, 1847. 
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the capital of General Cortlandt’s province, and there 
await my orders. He still farther reinforced me by 
ordering all absent detachments from the regiments 
in Bunnoo to join their respective corps without delay, 
and followed up this vigorous policy by strengthening 
Peshawur with cavalry and guns ; rightly considering 
that any disturbance in Bunnoo, on the south side of 
the Salt Range, would affect the safety of the outpost 
province on the north. 

He thought the information of a gathering of the 
Afghan tribes round and about Bunnoo, to attack us, 
extremely probable, and was prepared even to find 
that the Barukzye Sirdars, at Peshawur and Kohat, 
were concerned in the insurrection. He believed all 
those pensioned relatives of the Cabul monarch to be 
desperate intriguers, and utterly untrustworthy ; and 
time justified the opinion. In less than a year from 
that time, his own brother and sister-in-law (Major 
and Mrs. George Lawrence) were by them made pri- 
soners, in the base ambush of a proffered refuge, and 
given over to the Sikh army. 

Mr. Lawrence agreed with me in thinking that the 
rising would not at once take place ; but warned me 
that the Afghans required neither commissariat nor 
money, and had shown that they could act with effect 
in the severest cold. Still it was more likely that an 
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army of freebooters would assemble at a season when 
the crops were ripe, and when they could support them- 
selves with facility by reaping the Bunnoo harvests. 

My course, he said, was to hasten the completion 
of my fort ; to get some of my guns mounted, to lay 
in provisions, and place my baggage in security. As 
a soldier, and, moreover, as present on the spot, I was 
the best judge of the line of conduct to be pursued if 
an invasion from without, and a rising from within 
(for the one would follow the other), were to occur; 
but with reference to my remark that the worst they 
could do would be to shut us up in the fort, he 
thought that, leaving a stanch Commander and select 
garrison inside, it would be far better to move out 
with the remainder of the force, and take the initiative. 
Two thousand four hundred men, with twelve guns, 
well handled, ought, he said, to be irresistible in the 
plains, against any tumultuary force, however nume- 
rous; while shut up in the fort they would lose 
courage, and the enemy gain it. 

This last opinion would have been indisputable had 
the “ two thousand four hundred men** been our own ; 
but I confess that I had never complete confidence in 
the Sikh troops, nor could ever rely on their fighting 
under our orders, even for their own sovereign, with 
the same good-will and gusto as they did against us. 
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At any point of these operations to subdue Bunnoo, 
I would have preferred overawing my Bunnoochee 
enemies, to employing my Sikh friends, as much from 
prudence as humanity. 

Fortunately, it seemed now unlikely that the tribes 
would put us to the proof ; and in the same letter 
that I wrote to thank Mr. John Lawrence for his 
prompt reinforcements, I was enabled to report that 
the emergency had passed, and to solicit his instruc* 
tions in case the Douree ringleaders should throw 
themselves and their country on our mercy, and make 
terms for being lightly ruled. 

The title of the Punjab sovereign to the valley of 
Dour was as good as to that of Bunnoo. Both had 
been ceded to the Sikhs by Shah Shoojah, in the Tri- 
partite Treaty. But as far as we, the British, were 
concerned in the matter, the cases were not parallel. 
The Sikhs had, year after year, asserted their claim to 
Bunnoo by force ; but they had never ventured into 
Dour. We were bound, therefore, to take the status 
in quo, and secure Bunnoo if we could ; but there 
was no obligation to interfere with Dour. It was, 
consequently, a mere question of expediency, and not 
of national right or honour ; and thus regarding it, it 
seemed to me unwise to profit by the opportuities for 
annexation, which either the invasion or the submis- 
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sion of the Dourees might afford ; for there would 
seem to be no stopping afterwards. The same diffi- 
culty would present itself, after possessing Dour, that 
had now followed our occupation of Bunnoo ; that is, 
the people of Bungush, Khost, and the Vizeeree hills, 
would feci the same alarm for their own countries, 
and make the same hostile demonstrations that the 
Doiuees had now felt and made for theirs. On the 
other hand, if the line already drawn by Sikh preten- 
sions were adhered to, it was reasonable to hope that 
this example of moderation to Dorn* would calm the 
excitement and fear which pervaded all the other 
neighbouring valleys, and was evidently at the bottom 
of the recent movement. 

Even if the Dourees and their allies actually invaded 
Bunnoo, my advice would be, after repelling them, 
mei;/ely to follow them up into Dour, and levy a tuk- 
seeranuh (fine) of ten thousand rupees, or some such 
sum, in a lump, and then retire.* 

Mr. John Lawrence took a similar view of this 
question. He wrote to me : “I coincide in your 
opinion that it would not be expedient to listen to any 
overtures from the people of the Dour valley, as also 

* These remarks are equally applicable to the present 
British relations with Cabul, and the possible future necessity 
of a punitory expedition into that country. 
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in the mode they should be dealt with, in the event 
of their invading Bunnoo.” And again to the Secre- 
tary to Government, as follows : “ I look with con- 
siderable suspicion on any overtures from so bigoted 
and ignorant a race as the MuUlcks of Dour. The 
occupation of Dour would but increase the difficulties 
and dangers of the Sikh position on that frontier. 
It is easy to overrun, or even occupy for a time, 
these valleys on the borders of the Soolimanee Range, 
but the entrances to them all are more or less diffi- 
cult ; and in times of general insurrection, a body of 
troops, unless in considerable force, would be in danger 
of being cut up,’’* 

It is right that I should not suppress the next entry 
in my Diary, as it is very much to the credit of my 
friend, though very little to my own. 


‘‘Sunday Morning, 13th February, 1848. 


‘‘ My dear E. 

Do you have service on a Sunday : or if you 
do not, will you? We are four Christians here; 
and where the blessing is promised to the two or 
three that gather, surely it ought to be done. 


* See “Punjab Blue Book. 1847—9,” p. HO. 
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‘‘John Holmes always attended prayers at Per 
shawur, and was pleased to do so. 

“ I was asked by Mudut Khan, only a few days 
ago, whether the laws of our religion prescribed 
any regular worship? I am not for displaying the 
matter unnecessarily, but surely this is wrong. I 
could add plenty of arguments, but you can well 
imagine them. Only do not think that I wish 
to assume the Mentor, or that if you have any 
repugnance to the arrangement that I shall think 
you a worse man, or a worse Christian than myself 
or others ; but I really think what I propose to be 
the duty of every man. I know how much happiness 
it leads to. 

“ Yours very sincerely, 

“ R. G. Taylor.” 

If I knew, that Colonel John Holmes was a 
Christian at all, I certainly was not aware that he 
had any feeling about Christian duties, or had been 
in the habit of attending divine service at the house 
of Major George Lawrence at Peshawur. I thought 
that General Cortlandt and myself were the solitary 
members of our Church in that wild region; and 
if it never occurred to either him or me that it would 
be well to read together, I trust it was from no 
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indifference to the Sabbath itself. Indeed the sus- 
pension of the fort works upon that day, though 
a matter of necessity, and perhaps life and death, 
sufficiently proclaimed its sacred character in our 
eyes to both Hindoos and Muhommudans. 

And now that Taylor proposed to me to claim 
Holmes as a Christian, and ask him to join our 
service, it startled me. 

Colonel Holmes, or as he was commonly called 
by the Sikh soldiers, “John Holmes, Sahib,^^ was 
a half-caste who had served in the Company’s native 
army as a musician, but left it and carried his 
knowledge of European drill across the Sutlej, to 
Lahore, where he speedily rose to be an officer, 
and was now the Colonel of a regiment of regular 
infantry. He could talk English, and did his military 
duty well. He also professed Christianity ; but there 
was much excuse for any one not knowing this, 
as he lived like a Muhommudan, probably, “as 
his father before him for in a petition for pension 
presented to Government after the Colonel’s death, 
there were, if I rightly remember, set down in the 
catalogue of his surviving family, the extraordinary 
items of “ three mothers and two wives !” This was 
quite consistent with the manners of the native 
soldiers among whom he lived, and was obnoxious 
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to neither Muhommudan nor Hindoo, so long as 
lie passed for one or the other, or was known by 
both not to be a Christian. But if we claimed him 
as a Christian, it could not fail to incur scandal, as 
the general principles and ordinances of Christianity 
arc well known to all Asiatics, and witli reference 
esjiecially to marriage, are gladly supposed by them 
to h(; very inditferently observed. 

Such at least was my feeling on the point; and 
1 attempted to bring Taylor to the same opinion. 
But he was too good to he ashamed of anybod) ; 
and though much better aware of Holmes’s character 
than I was, and how little likely he was to refk'ct 
credit upon us, iie still thought we might retlect 
some good on him. “What chanci',” he said, “is 
there of his becoming better, if \'ou (‘xclude him 
from your congregation? and how can we tell at 
what moment the hearing of the Trutli may take 
effect upon him?” So that it was for the ])ure 
sake of doing religious good tliat Taylor battled; 
and I was so struck with the charity and generosity 
of the motive; that I gave; way; we had praye-rs 
in my tent, and Taylor was happy. 

In the evening, Taylor, Cortlandt, and I, rode out 
to see the progress of the new road from Duleepgurh 
to Lukkec. The Commandant in charge of it has 
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laid it out as straight as an arrow, and deserves great 
credit. 

Sookha Sing, Adjutant of Artillery, has received 
another letter from Baba Ootum Sing, who confirms 
tlie intelligence of th(‘ break-up of the invading 
alliance. Tlie idea of hostilities on a great scale is 
entirely given up, but Dilassuh Khan’s son, Shcikhec, 
is organizing a band of thieves to make forays on our 
cattle. 

Monday, February 14/A. — The Vizoerees of .lanee- 
kheyl, who liavc^ never yet come in, this morning 
sent their deputii's to make terms. They say the 
tribe has been literally ruin(‘d by the severe foi’ay 
made on them in the early part of the winter by the 
Nassur tribe of Lohaiiecs, under Shahzad Khan, which 
drove them into the hills, where they have passed 
the winter in the greatest inis(;ry, begging food and 
clothes from other tribes. They now petition for 
their lands in Bunnoo, and justice on the Nassurs. 
I asked them to give security, first, for their own 
future good behaviour ; but they said, “ No one ever 
went security for Vizeere(‘S !” At last we settled 
that an outpost-fort should be put upon their lands 
and those of Bukkykhc}], to keep both tribes in order. 
If they keep their promise and give up thieving, the 
expenses of the fort to be borne by Government ; but 
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if complaints are stiU made, the expenses will be 
added on to their land revenue. This agreement 
they signed in writing, and went away promising 
faithfully to abide by it. 

Mean Munawurooddeen, who two days ago said 
the Dour invasion was given up, now declares the 
Vizeeree allies are still ready to keep their word ; that 
the attack is arranged for next Friday night, and the 
following childish plan decided on : — 

A body of skirmishers are to advance in one 
direction with lighted matches ostentatiously dis- 
played, and when all our guns are brought to bear 
upon that point, then the real onset will be made 
from the opposite quarter, and a thousand picked 
men in zirruh bukhtur (chain armour) are to go right 
at the Sahib’s tent ! 

The Mean forgot to explain where ruffians, who 
have scarcely got shirts to their backs, are to provide 
themselves with chain armour; and only one thing 
is to be said in favour of the report, that if one man 
could be found to come and relate such a project with 
a serious face, another might certainly have framed it, 
and any amount have thought it a great manoeuvre. 

February \5th . — Rain here all day, and heavy 
snow in the hills. The gods declare for crops and 
against invasions. 
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February 1 6 th , — ^The Bazaar Kuthree, named 
Dewan, who has so often got intelligence from Dour 
through his “ commercial correspondents/’ came this 
morning to say that Dilassuh Khan’s son has gone to 
Khost to conspire with the son of the Ameer of 
Cabul, who is there with an army collecting revenue,* 
and that the invasion is by no means given up. My 
own idea also is that it is not “ given up,” but that 
all efforts to bring the tribes together have failed, and 
the more they try, the more impracticable it will be 
found. I was prepared for great jealousy and weak- 
ness among the various tribes, but not for such an 
extent of distrust as I now see renders abortive even 
their plots against a common foe. 

It is high time I made my tour of the other 
countries in General Cortlandt’s province. Yesterday 
evening news came of a disturbance at Girang ; this 
evening a report has arrived from the Deputy- 

* A subsequent private letter from Major George Law- 
rence, who was in charge of Peshawur, and had always good 
intelligence from Cabul, communicated to me the real mission 
of this young Prince. “The assemblage of so large a force 
in Bunnoo, leads to the supposition that we have designs on 
Ghuznee, and the Ameer’s son, in Khoorrum, has been directed 
to watch your movements ; as is his other son, Gholdm Hyder, 
at Jellalabad, told to look after me in this quarter.” (Major 
Cl* L. to Lieutenant E., 14th February, 1848), 
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Governor at Dera Ishmacl Khan^ that tin- Sherauiioes 
(who inhabit the mountain called Solomon’s ThroiK') 
are cominii^ down to attack the fort of Drahund. 
In the fort there are only fifty horse and fifty foot, 
and the garrison scn'am for ndnforcemcnts. Sirdar 
Chunda Sing on this sends them fifty more hors(‘, 
ke(i})ing at the same time a whole regiment of 
infantry doing nothing at Dera ! So much for a 
Sikh Deputy-Governor ! To-morrow 1 will send him 
ten of our camel-swivels, and tell him to go himself, 
with two hundred infantry at k'ast, and give out that 
I am coming with no end of guns. 

Indeed the sooiu'r the better. This Dour iiwasion 
is a will-o’-the-wisj), but the troubles of Kolaelii'e, 
Dnihund, and Girang, arc tangible nialities. It will 
take some time to g(‘t this pro^'inee quiet altogether. 
Lying as it docs along the foot of the great Soolimanee 
mountains, it must alwajs he liabk* to forays at one 
end or the other ; and when both are settled, tluai in 
the middle ! As soon as I get back to Bunnoo, and 
Cortlandt to Dera, he at that end and I at this, 
will be able to pitch into any refractory tribe in no 
time.* 

* The elegant European reader will, doubtless, be sbneked 
at expressions like “ pitch into,” so awfully freipient in hi is 
Diary, They are vulgar, the author is aware, but tiny 
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Thursday, February Mth. — Taylor, with fifty 
liors(‘men, rode; out to the Tochee Puss, to choose ii 
site for the outpost fort, which is to wutcli that pass, 
and control the Vizccre(\s of .laiKrklu'yl and Hukk\- 
khcyl. 1T(; r(‘ports all folds in tliat diri'ction le\(‘l 
with th(‘ ^Tound. Indeed, I am (juite saiisfied with 
that part of our labours. Taylor says tlie croj)s of the 
Meerees on tin; lands we ladped them to irrigatcj are 
flourishing’. Our comini>; to Bunnoo has as yet 
brought unmixial good to them at all events. 

It luuing become absolut('l\ lu'ct'ssary to secure 
the Peyzoo Pass in the Buttumu'e hills, bi'twecn Mur- 
wut and Tak, w inch is tluj main avenu(‘ of intercourse 
and trade bcdwi'di these parts and Dera Ishmai'l 
Khan, I this day confided the? chargi^ of it to a 
Juinniadar, named Mittoo Khan, a native of Kola- 
chee, who formci’l) accom|)ani(‘d Major Mackeson to 
Peshawur in Cabuh during the Afghan war. is 
to have a small fort built for liim at that part of tlie 
])ass, if possiljle, where water oozes out of the ground, 

vigorous, and flowed from a bruad-iiibbed pcMi iu tlie hurried 
intervals ot tliiek-coiiiiiig dilfieulties, when words are suatelied 
from the voeabulary, as men choose \\en[)ons tor a flglit — the 
strongest first. It would have cost little now to substitute 
drawing-room equivalents ; but the identity of these records 
td life among barbarians would have been totally destroyed. 
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and where caravans, or single travellers, would gladly 
stop if they dared. Besides himself, the garrison will 
consist of fourteen horse and ten foot ; the latter to 
hold the post, while the horse chase highwaymen and 
thieves. Pay of the whole, two hundred and twenty- 
three rupees per mensem. 

The Lahore Durbar, though so hard up for money 
that they can scarcely catry on the Government with 
all John Lavvrcnce^s economy, have sent a fat fellow 
named Ruggonath, who has no other merit than being 
a Brahmin and an astrologer, to be Supernumerary 
Commandant in one of Cortlandt’s troops of horse 
artillery. This is quite disheartening. With great 
consideration, and some compunctions, I have just 
resolved on incurring at Peyzoo a monthly expense of 
two hundred and twenty-three rupees, to keep open a 
great highway of commerce, and save the com- 
munity from plunder; and the Lahore Durbar, 
without a scruple, impose on my establishment an 
idle supernumerary, whose pay equals that of the 
whole garrison of the Peyzoo watch-tower! It is 
as bad as a wife mending the children’s frocks by 
candle-light, while her husband stakes “ the plate” 
at a gambling-house. 

Friday y February \Sth , — A man whom I have 
had stationed in the villages at the foot of the 
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Tochee Pass to Dour, for the last nine days, to 
bring information of any night attack, came in this 
morning to tell me that he sent an old Vizeeree friend 
of his not only into Dour, but also towards the Kance- 
goorrum and Muksood Vizccrees ; and that all idea of 
the rising has now been abandoned by everybody ex- 
cept Dilassuh’s son, who still restlessly goes from one 
tribe to another, agitating, plotting, and entreating 
war. 

This morning, I concluded the settlement of the 
last winter harvest of Bunnoo, which amounts to 
fifty-six thousand six hundred and seventy-six ru- 
pees.* Considering that when we arrived fh Bunnoo 

* I was obliged, ultimately, to leave Bunnoo without 
making a revenue settlement for the next three years ; but 
my impression was, that the valley would produce a lakh 
and a half of rupees (^15,000) per annum to Government, 
at the exceedingly easy rate of one-fourth from laymen, and 
one-sLxth from priests. 

Sir Alexander Burnes says, that in the times of the Kings, 
Bunnoo paid a yearly tribute of one lac and forty thousand 
rupees a sum so closely approaching my own estimate, that 
I should rely confidently on the statement, had not the author 
added, that ‘^the level and defenceless nature of the country, 
will always enable the most powerful chief in its vicinity to 
exact something from it a description so singularly erro- 
neous, that it contains only one true word, viz., “ level.” If 
Bunnoo, with its lofty external hills, and four hundred iu' 
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there was no crop left on the ground except the sugar 
and turmeric, wc must think ourselves fortunate to 
have made out so much. The result of the inquiry 
is that the religious classes, Syuds, Moolluhs, &c,, 
possess one-sixth of the valley, which is less than I 
expected, but far too much, considering how it was 
acquired, and to how little general good it is applied. 

February I9th. — To-day, got Taylor to take the 
muster of the Barukzye contingent, of which I warned 
Sirdar Khwajuh Muhommud Khan some days ago. 
Proper complement, eight hundred ; present in camp, 
and on duty in Runnoo, seven hundred: deficient, 
one hunefred. The Sirdar says these have gone to 
Peshawur and Kohat with messages at various times, 
and been detained by the fighting going on there. 
Most probably, when the fighting began, ho sent 
them to help. I have ordered them all back again. 

The men of this contingent arc kept so dreadfully 
in arrears by the Barukzye Sirdars at Peshawur, who 
meanwhile are lavishing their revenues in their 
harems,* that the younger sons who command 

temal forts, was ** defenceless,” I trust I may never have the 
misfortune of warring with a country such as Sir Alexander 
would have considered well defended ! 

* Sirdar Sooltan Muhommud Khan, the eldest and worst 
of these Sirdars, passed both his days and nights in the apart- 
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them here can scarce keep them from plundering, to 
get daily food. 

A few days after this muster had taken place, 
I was informed, on good authority, that the most 
Falstaffian shifts had been resorted to, to get up 
even seven hundred for inspection. To square a 
deficiency of about fifty or sixty, which still remained, 
after dressing up all the grass-cutters in Barukzye 
turbans, to look like soldiers, the Sirdar, whose 
resources were almost as inexhaustible as those of 
a Commissariat Gomashtuh,* sent out into the 

merits of his women, who were said to be about three hundred 
in number. His children lie had long left off counting, and 
was ignorant of the names of all but the thirty or forty eldest, 
and one or two youngest. I have, myself, seen him come 
out from his garden, at Shahdcra, near Lahore, to meet Lord 
Gough, followed by three or four elephant loads of his sons. 
It is impossible to conceive anything more wretched than must 
be the condition of these pampered offspring, now, that the 
base treachery of their father has driven him from his princely 
jageer, at Peshawur, to become an unwelcome pensioner at 
the half-starved Court of Cabul. Whatever causes, such as 
salt- taxes, &c., may be assigned for the misconduct of the 
Afreedees, and other tribes about^ Peshawur, since the Punjab 
was annexed, my conviction is, that it is principally owing to 
the intrigues of these hungry exiles. 

* A Commissariat Gomashtuh is a native superintendent 
of cattle, stores, and grain, and the deputy of tlic European 
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highways and by-ways of the Khuttuks, and com- 
pelled them to come in.’^ Amongst others, was my 
old friend, Nussoorooddeen, the one-eyed “ scholar 
of Kummur! The Sirdar’s ikbdl (good fortune) 
was great indeed, that Taylor took the muster, instead 
of me, for I should have recognised the “ scholar ” 
in a moment ; and he, delighted to get the Barukzyes 
into a scrape, would assuredly have forced on the 
Eclair cissementy by thanking me for recovering his 
father’s long matchlock. What a situation ! I have 
never ceased to lament its loss. 

Agreeably to my rc(|uest, Taylor has brought me 
down a silk-grower from Peshawur, to inspect the 
Bunnoo mulberry-trees, and report on their capa- 
bilities ; his name is Musheedee Khan. He is pleased 
with the place, and says it promises well ; but as yet 
the t^ees, though abundant, are wildy and must be 
pruned and doctored, before they will throw out the 
fine leaves wanted by the silk-worms. This operation 
must be done in the month of Har (June and July) ; 

Commissary. He is generally supposed to be the ne plus 
ultra of a conjuror, and would any day undertake, with one 
hundred bullocks given, to make them pass muster for two 
hundred. For my own part, I give the palm to the King of 
Cachmere, whom I have, “with my own eyes,” as they say, 
seen perform much more astonishing sleights of hand. 
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SO I have sent him back to Peshawur for the present, 
ancf he is to return with his own family, and as many 
others as he can induce to join the colony. He is 
also to collect as many eggs as he can. He seems 
much pleased with this new opening for his trade, 
and says he was almost starving at Peshawur, owing 
to the Sikhs having destroyed the mulberry-trees. 

Sunday, February 20th. — Nizamooddeen has 
brought me a queer sort of a paper, bearing the 
seal of old Dilassuh Khan, and commencing as if 
addressed to his son, but gliding off into a petition 
to a superior, saying : I have not offended in any 
way. If you are going to the southward, there is 
my youngest son in Bunnoo, who will go along with 
you ; and if you come north, here is my eldest son in 
Dour, to receive you,’* and so on. I cannot exactly 
make it out. The clerks in these holes and comers 
of the world are not very learned ; but at any rate 
they know well the common forms of respectful 
expression, such as, “ My Lord !” “ Protector of 

the poor !” &c. ; neither are they likely to omit 
the characteristic epithet of Sahib, which is given up 
to Europeans by common consent ; and therefore, on 
the whole, I do not think it is a direct communication 
to me, but probably to his younger son, Khojuh, in 
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Bunnoo, desiring him to express these sentiments to 
me. I shall not notice it. No farther advances 
ought to be made to this old rebel; and even his 
own yielded to with much persuasion. He has not 
yet tasted the bitterness of exile sufficiently, and it is 
better that he should get heartily sick of it, when he 
will be glad to crawl back, humbly, to his home. 
Even then he should give security. This Bunnoochce 
style of coming and going; flying without reason, 
and then negotiating to return, is child’s play. 
Neither should his younger son be allowed to keep 
his place warm for him, as chief of Daood Shah ; 
though, on the other hand, it would be hard to 
deprive him of the one-fourth which belongs to his 
family. 

The expected Dour invasion, the plots and attempts 
to get rid of me by assassination, and the wild 
excitement of our whole work in Bunnoo, was begin- 
ning at this time to attract general interest; and 
while over-worked Secretaries to Government turned 
to “ the last Bunnoo Diary,” as Lord Clarendon 
might turn to the reports from Tipperary, and anxious 
private friends poured in their inquiries whether 
I was still alive, I was not a little startled at a spark 
of military ardour which flashed from the inky dark- 
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ness of the Lahore Residency-office, and threatened 
to singe all the quills in that abode of peace and 
literature. 

The following letter came to me by post : 


“TO LIEUTENANT EDWARDES, 
“assistant to the resident, on deputation 

AT BUNNOO. 


“ Sir, 

I beg to solicit your consideration of an offer 
which I make of my services, if you think they might 
be turned to any advantage. 

If, in the present state of affairs in Bunnoo, I 
could be of any use to you in minor details, whilst 
your time was occupied in more important matters, 
and that you can get me detached from the Residency, 
I shall be happy to join your camp. 

‘‘ I think I would be qualified to make myself use- 
ful to you in many points ; and I require no remu- 
neration further than being allowed to hold my 
appointment as second clerk of the Residency-office, 
and to draw my salary at Bunnoo. 

I have served five years in the royal army, and 
am acquainted with discipline. 

“ I was present at the battles of Meanee and Hydra- 
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bad, in Scinde; and my conduct was noticed by 
Colonel Penefather at the latter place. 

“ I was subsequently employed as an Assistant in 
the Field Commissariat of the Army of the Sutlej, 
and received a slight wound of a sabre at Sobraon, 

I am, Sir, 

“ Your most obedient Servant, 

“ G. Quin. 

“ Lahore, 

15th February, 1848.’’ 

Mr. Quin was an Irishman, and had so evidently 
turned his sword into a penknife prematurely, that 1 
would willingly have employed him, had such a luxury 
as a clerk been allowed me in those “ ^prentice days;” 
but I was obliged to reply, as follows : 

’ *‘Sir, 

I have received your letter of the 15th February, 
offering your services in this quarter, and like the 
spirit which dictated it, and the manly tone in which 
it is written. 

‘‘ I should be very glad of your services, for a man 
who can write and fight is the very fellow for this 
border; but I am not allowed an English writer, 
and if I were, there would perhaps bo difficulty in 
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getting you detached from the Residency English 
office, where hands used not to be too numerous. 

Therefore I see no use in applying for you at 
present, but I will do so if work increases ; and, at 
all events, I shall not forget your willingness to be 
employed where employment is no sinecure.” 

*‘Camp, Bunnoo, 

“February 23rd, 1848.” 

I have thus formerly introduced Mr. Quin to the 
reader, because hereafter he will be found to play a 
very honourable part in a struggle far more extensive, 
and hard contested, than any that was at this time 
foreseen by the ablest politicians of India, 

The following extract from a private letter from 
the Acting-Resident will inform the reader of the 
ultimate and well-merited fate of the Dhokul Sing 
regiment, commanded by Colonel Man Sing, which 
mutinied with me in Bunnoo, and was ordered to 
Lahore for refusing to build the fort of Duleepgurh. 

“ The' Dhokul Sing corps came a week ago ; and 
three days ago the Government order, sanctioning 
their being disbanded. On Saturday it w^as carried 
mto effect. They were paid up, and their arms taken 
away without a word.” (Dated 14th February, 1848). 
Short, sharp, and decisive. 
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February 215 ^.— A complaint, by a Murwutee, 
against the Janeekheyl Vizeerces for stealing ten 
camels in open day. The time corresponds so nearly 
with the date of my taking an agreement from that 
tribe, to settle quietly on their lands and give up 
thieving, that I do not know whether this offence 
was previous or subsequent to that agreement. I 
have therefore sent out Ubeezur Khan, of Koondee, to 
accompany the complainant to the MuUick of Jancc- 
kheyl, and after inquiry bring the MuUick to me. 

The officer in charge of Bunnoo has a very 
difficult card to play with these Vizeerces ; and his 
usefulness here wiU depend in a very great measure 
on his success in maintaining friendly relations with 
them. Nothing woulAbe easier than to drive them 
out of the valley and seize their lands, but I am 
quite convinced that the true policy is in the opposite 
direction, to induce the Vizeerees, not merely to visit, 
but to settle aU round Bunnoo ; making them a kind 
of cactus-hedge.* So long as they cultivate, they 

* The frequenter of horticultural f^tes at Chiswick, or the 
owner of English hot-houses, will not get a very correct idea 
of my meaning, unless told that the cactus, in India, is a 
most formidable plant, growing twice, or even three times, as 
high as a man, matting its branches together like the folds 
of the Laocoon, and opposing to all attacks from without a 
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will obey. Every field is so much bail for keeping 
the peace. If driven out again as mere graziers and 
wanderers they will be an indigent, thieving set of 
enemies, continually harassing our border in that 
irregular mode which is so difficult for either regular 
military or civil power to meet ; but they arc so 
unused to authority of any kind (every Puthan being, 
as their proverb says, his own Khan), that it is a 
most delicate task in dealing with them, to combine 
the dignity of government with the conciliation of 
policy. But after all, if it were not difficult, there 
would be neither credit nor interest. 

I should not be much surprised if many of the 
Vizeerees, who are now so quiet in the Eastern ThuU, 
cut their crops this next sumi:||er, and then run away 
to the hills without paying the revenue to which they 

complete cheveux-de-frise of spikes as long as one’s finger. It was 
once my unhappy lot to be lodged in one by a runaway horse, 
who broke his curb- chain ; and I came out very much like a 
porcupine, with my boots so nailed to my feet, that they 
(the boots, not the feet) were obliged to be cut off with a 
penknife, piecemeal. It would be some compensation if the 
Indian cactus bore the gorgeous blossoms we see in Europe, 
and perhaps in Africa ; but it can only boast a shabby yellow 
flower, about the size of a dandelion, and is therefore aban- 
doned to hedge-rows, or stuck like the emblem of ill-will on 
the boundary of two estates. 
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have agreed. Their intellect sees no further than the 
paltry gain of the present harvest ; but in such a 
case, I would not break with the tribe, but sell the 
particular ground : to Vizeerees, if possible ; but fail- 
ing them, to Bunnoochees. The runaways, after 
eating their one harvest, would begin to see that 
they had after all not done such a clever thing in 
killing their golden goose, and with much supplication 
seek re-admittance into the .valley. 

It will be desirable also, as a rule, to make each 
tribe keep a vukeel (representative)* here with us, 

* Similarly situated native Governments take a hostage, 
and the system answers very well ; for they do not scruple to 
visit on the hostage the short-comings of his principals. 
But no civilized Governi#nt would do this in these days, 
though common enough in the olden time ; and this being 
speedily found out by the people who have given the hostage, 
they are not restrained by any fear on his account, and 
proceed to hostilities just as freely as if they had given no 
hostage at all. This we had opportunities of discovering 
afterwards in Bunnoo ; but a remarkable instance is but too 
familiar to the English reader. I allude to the outbreak and 
massacre of the British force in Cabul, at the time when the 
deposed Afghan. Prince, Dost Muhommud Khan, was a 
prisoner in the hands of the British in India. Dost Mu- 
hommud was not called a hostage by us, or given up as one 
by his people ; but practically he would have acted as one m 
hands of Runjeet Sing, at Lahore, or any other native 
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to receive orders, serve summonses, and call in 
offenders, which is much less obnoxious than sending 
a Sikh Government servant, who too frequently is a 
bully. 

The povinduhs (Lohanee traders between India 
and Cabul) are again giving trouble at Tak. Shah 
Niwaz Khan has imprisoned seventeen of them. 
Ordered him to send them to me for trial. They 
think it a matter of course driving a herd of camels 
into a corn-field, and then drawing their swords on 
the proprietor when he comes to remonstrate ! 

Sirdar Khwajuh Muhommud Khan, Barukzye, has 
been for a long while trying to persuade General Cort- 
landt, in order that it may reach my cars, that by 
right the Eastern ThuU of JIunnoo belongs to the 
Khuttuks, or, in other words, is a dependency of his 

contemporary sovereign. The Afghans, however, knew very 
well that the English would not hurt a hair of his head ; and 
the insurrection was headed, if not planned, by the Dost’s 
own son, Muhommud Ukbur Khan. 

Hostages, therefore, should only be taken by British officers 
in India when they, for the first time, come in contact with a 
totally barbarous tribe, who have hitherto had no experience 
of Europeans. So long as they think their hostages are in 
danger, so long they will be quiet; but after this stage, a 
vukeel is better than a yurghomal. 
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father’s jageer of Kohat. A case in my court this 
morning brought on the question, and I took the 
opportunity of calling in the Sirdar’s vukeel, and a 
Khuttuk witness, who both proceeded very quietly to 
claim, not only the Thull, but a good slice of Bunnoo 
Proper. The proof, however, was minus ; and after 
hearing all they had to say, I think the rights of the 
Khuttuks could not have been better defined, or more 
justly respected, than in my own agreement with the 
Thull Vizeerees, wherein I make the boundary of the 
latter to be the edge of the present cultivated lands of 
the Khuttuks, in the damun4-koh (skirts of the hills), 
at Luttummur, Kurruk, Kummur, Nusruttee, and 
Shinwa. 

It is necessary, moreover, that the Sirdar’s name- 
sake, the chief of the Khuttuks, should bring the 
country he already has into order, and be responsible 
for the conduct of his subjects on the Bunnoo border. 
At present he bears the character of being very 
incapable, and his Barukzye masters acknowledge 
that he can only extract his revenue from these same 
villages, on the Thull border, by force of arms. From 
Shinwd, I doubt if he gets anything. 

My time for departure from Bunnoo being now at 
hand, the chief Bunnoochee Ooluma, of all degrees of 
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sanctity, called to take leave, and be made over to my 
successor, Taylor.* 

* An interesting custom exists in the Punjab, and all the 
countries where Sikh influence has been felt, of making over 
clients from one patron to another, by the old patron taking 
the client’s arm, and putting it into the hand of the new 
patron, who immediately grasps it, if he consents to take 
charge of the suppliant’s interests. Thus, no subordinate 
official would think of assuming his office, without the me- 
diation of some mutual friend to introduce him to his future 
master, and make him over. Nor, among natives, is the 
ceremony an empty one ; for, on both sides, there is a super- 
stitious feeling, that after the new patron has once taken his 
client’s arm, he is hound in honour to protect him to the best 
of his ability ; and if he does not intend to do so, on account 
of some pique or enmity, he will resort to all sorts of shifts to 
avoid engaging himself by taking the offered arm, and thus, 
from the very first day of meeting, the parties mutually un- 
derstand whether there is to be friendship between them, 
without asking, “Is thy heart right with my heart, as my 
heart with thine?” The ceremony is almost meaningless 
under European Government, where all parties are certain 
of impartial justice, and under which favouritism should not 
exist. But this, natives are slow to believe ; and when I left 
the Punjab, all my old friends were uneasy till I had made 
them over in all form to some member or other of the new 
Government, to protect them in my absence. 

The same custom may exist in Lower India and perhaps, 
is common to the East generally, without my knowledge. 

VOL. I. 
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They expressed themselves well satisfied with the 
land-tax of one-sixth, which I have fixed for them, 
and seem at last quite to have got over their appre- 
hension, so natural to Afghans, that after the 
forts were all down, I should avail myself of their 
weakness to levy the same share from the priests 
as from the laymen. They arc' a very touchy class of 
men, and consider thems(‘lves so sacred, that ev('n to 
pay their revenue through a lay Mullick is derogatory 
to their dignity, and beg to be saved from such a fiJl 
from their high estate/' There happen to be nine 
forts filled with priests, in a cluster, close to Lai Baz 
Khan’s tuppeh, which can with propriety be made into 
a parish of their own, with a head-priest, by way of 
Mullick ; on condition that any delay in paying their 
revenue will at any time forfeit the privilege, and 
consign them all to the charge of a lay Mullick. 
But the other priests of Bunnoo, scattered about 
in twos and threes, and seldom possessing even entire 
single forts, cannot be so indulged : it would produce 
endless confusion in the revenue. 

As our fort of Dulecpgurh is now rearing itself 
proudly into the air, and approaching its completion, 

I sent, some days ago, for the four heavy guns at 
Lukkee, to mount on the four corner bastions of the 
citadel. They arrived this morning with their Colonel, 
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Sooltan All Ahmud Khan, the two remaining guns 
of whose battery have arrived at Luklfee, and will 
remain there in the fort. Some ammunition stores 
also have arrived for our magazine. 

February 22nrf.— -Uheezur Khan, whom I sent 
yesterday to the Janeekheyl Vizeerees, has returned, 
and reports that they disown the deputies who came 
in to me on the 14th of February, and made term$ 
for the tribe, saying they had no authority to do 
They declare they are willing to pay revenue, but are 
too poor to undertake to be responsible for robberies, 
which may or may not he committed l)y men of their 
own tribe, &c. 

This being the case, when robberies next occur, 
I see no resource but the one which, of all others, it 
is desirable to avoid — namely, retaliating on the tribe 
for concealing the individual offender, and cutting 
away the crops of the recusant community, until 
they do agree to collective respojisibility.* Most 

* This principle has been already alluded to in a note to 
Law 5, of the Code I prepared for the JLinnoochees, and 
published December 21st, 1817 (Sec Chapter IV.) 

It is the English maxim, that it is better many guilty 
should escape, than one innocent man suffer. This maxim is 
benevolent, and self-denying, and amounts to a consent on 
the part of the community, to forego much justice for them- 
selves, rather than inflict the least injustice on others. But 
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probably it will only be necessary to cut a few fields, 
and that th^chiefs will see it is their interest to agree. 
Naturally they resist the entrance of law amongst 
them, and consider the right of highway robbery the 
most undoubted inheritance of man. 

suppose society to be so bad, and law, consequently, so 
powerless, as that the meaning of the maxim should come 
to be extended to this : “ It is better that all criminals should 
escape, rather than one innocent man suffer would the 
English people endure the maxim any longer ? I think not ; 
and think, moreover, it would be absurd and contradictory if 
they did. For, in effect, it would be as good as to say, that 
** many innocent persons shall be plundered and murdered, 
rather than one innocent person be whipped, or hanged.” It 
would be preferring the greater to the lesser evil. 

Now, this is exactly the case of a Government in the East, 
when dealing with subjects who are not yet broken up, as it 
were, into individuals, but are held together in masses, by 
tribes,, and brotherhoods. And, supposing the tribe has no 
direct interest iu the crimes of every one of its members, but 
is merely wanting ii? the active morality to give the offender 
up, it is still for the general good of the country, that this 
low-toned community should suffer for its offending members. 
Much stronger, however, is the case, when the tribe, as in 
Eastern Afghanistan, is itself a moving conspiracy ; the whole 
profiting by the forays of any one individual. In that case, I 
conceive that the community is particeps criminist and a fine 
imposed on it for the crime of one of its members, is not 
opposed in the least to the English maxim above alluded to. 
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The zumeendars of the district of Girang, on the 
Indus, have again petitioned me for permission to 
retaliate on the Ooshteraunees, who carry off their 
cattle from the lowland pastures, into their own fast- 
nesses in the Soolimanec mountains. I cannot deal 
with this question with that decision which I should 
wish, for I am quite ignorant of the locale ; and this 
is one of my chief reasons for wishing to get away 
from Bunnoo, and make a regular tour of inspection 
of all the countries under my charge, before I settle 
down for the year. For the present I have told the 
zumeendars of Girang that they arc at liberty to defend 
their lives and property, if necessary, with the sword, 
but not to originate attacks even for the purposes of 
reprisal. I am the person to judge of the propriety 
of reprisal, and to make it too. 

Wrote to Khwajuh Muhommud Khan, Khuttuk, 
inviting him to come down and discuss with Lieu- 
tenant Taylor arrangements for maj^ing his villages on 
the Bunnoo frontier responsible for plunder. 

Being in want of fire-burnt bricks for the drains 
and water-courses of our new fort of Duleepgurh, 
General Cortlandt sent workmen to dig up the ruins 
of the old Greek city at Akra, and they have brought 
away great quantities of a size much larger and 
squarer than are used ‘‘ in these degenerate days.’’ 
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Many of them have carved edges, as if they had been 
for mouldings or cornices. 

It seems almost barbarous to make ordinary use of 
these relics of the Macedonian invasion ; and startling 
to be one’s self the instrument of building up a New 
World dynasty, on the ruins of one of the Old. 

Have the English come all this way from home, 
by the way of the Cape of Good Hope, to shake hands 
with the ghost of Alexander the Great, and inquire 
how he found the roads in the Caucasus? Time, 
Time, thou art a very old man, and seest very strange 
things ! 

February 23rd , — Violent rain all night and all 
to-day. Considerable damage done to the fort. 

February 24th , — The heaviest rain I ever saw fell 
all day ; at times thickening into hail. The whole 
camp a swamp, and the fort and cantonment I am 
afraid \till be almost resolved again into their pristine 
elements. To go out and look is impossible. If the 
labour hits to be done over again, it will be very dis- 
heartening to the soldiers. Once let the mud get 
dry, and it would resist a flood ; but so long as it is 
wet every shower affects it. 

The Khoorrum is full, though empty the day 
before yesterday ! Its roar has been audible in camp 
all day. 
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' The natives here have a proverb (derived probably 
from experience), that. if rain falls for four puhrs* in 
Bunnoo, it travels one hundred koss down the Dera- 
jat; and if eight puhrs'two hundred koss. At this 
rate it must have been one stream of rain from here to 
the Sutlej. 

February 25th . — Camp in a miserable froggy 
condition of puddle and mud; but rain ceased at 
mid-day, after half destroying our beautiful fort. 

Lai Baz Khan came with a question which in- 
volves a principle applicable to all Bunnoo ; therefore 
let me register it. His tuppeh is watered from a 
branch of a great duct, called Chusiinneh, which 
has been almost destroyed by the late flood, and 
must be repaired immediately. He came, therefore, 
to say that it was the custom for the ryots of the 
adjacent tuppehs of Moosch Khan, and Kalookheyl 
and Ishmael-Khdnec (the two latter forming one 
tuppeh), to assemble and help the ryots of his own 
tuppeh in clearing and embanking the great canal, 
since from it diverge also other branches, which 
irrigate their lands. To this very reasonable repre- 
sentation he added a more suspicious request, that 

* A puhr is a watch. The day and night are divided into 
eight watches, of three English liours each, or in the native 
mode of calculation, nine gurhees. 
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I would permit him “to send his Kotwdl’*^ round 
the other tuppehs to call them all together.’’ It 
immediately struck me that this was assuming a 
kind of baronial supremacy, which must be most 
offensive to the chiefs of the other tuppehs, as 
implying that they owed Lai Baz allegiance, and 
must obey his summons. Nothing could affront 
a Bunnoochee more, for of all jealous and conceited 
creatures he is the w^orst. So I sent for Mooseh 
Khan’s son and representative, Shivallee, and Musteh 
Khan, chief of Kalookheyl, and asked them myself 
whether they objected to help in clearing out Chu- 
sunneh. 

Musteh Khan said “ No,” at once ; but Shivallee, 
(whose father and Lai Baz have been shooting at 
each other over the wall for years 1) very excited, 
said: “Our water is separate. Why should we 
help to* clear Lai Baz’s canal ?” Lai Baz warmed up 
at this, and stretching his hand out on the carpet of 
my tent, said : “ I will put down one hundred rupees 
on this carpet. You put down one hundred rupees. 

If the water of your land does not come from Chu- 

* Kotw^il, in India, means a head police-officer in charge 
of a bazaar, or town ; hut, in Bunnoo, it was ignorantly 
applied t4) a night watchman, messenger, or, as in this place, ^ 
a town crier. 
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sunneh, then my money shall be forfeited to the 
Sahib. If it does, then your money shall be zupt 
(confiscated.)” 

Upon this Shivallee gave in, having great objection 
to lose his money, though none to lose his character 
for truth. The decks being thus cleared for action, 
we set to at the inquiry, and I traced out the 
irrigation of the five ducts which are fed by the 
Chusunneh canal : and then sent orders to the whole 
of the benefitted landowners, through their respective 
chiefs, to unite and repair Chusunneh. The pro- 
position of Lai Baz's kotwal was hailed with a shout 
of derision, and each MuUick finally promised to 
send round his own drummer. Memorandum. — To 
apply this decision to all future cases. 

The damage done to the fort by the rain is 
so extensive, that I should say it will take three 
weeks to repair it, and add £500 on to the cost. 
All the sun-burnt bricks are destroyed. Fortunately, 
the temper of our soldiers is now excellent, and they 
put up cheerfully with what really is a great mis- 
fortune. Probably so heavy a fall of rain will usher 
in the hot weather sooner than usual, and relieve 
us of all fear of another disaster. 

I give the following case from my Diary, because it 
will show the reader two things : how Runjeet Sing 
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was accustomed to let down easy the chiefs he con- 
quered, by giving them jageers for military service, 
and how liable to abuse that jageerdaree system was. 

So late as the beginning of the present century, 
the country lying both east and west of the Jheylum, 
between Find Dadun Khan and Jhung, was possessed 
by the same Belooch races as till lately were the 
lords of Sindh. Indeed, the proper limits of Sindh, 
though now forgotten in political revolutions, arc 
described by Mr. Elphinstone, with his usual accu- 
racy, to commence about latitude 31^ north, and 
occupy both banks of the Indus, from that point to 
the sea.* And to this day the zumeendars, on the 
right bank of the Indus, as far north as Dera Futteh 
Khan, arc Beloochccs. 

In February, 1810, after taking the town of Khoo- 
shab, on the right bank of the Jheylum, from one 
Belooch chief, named Jaffir Khan, Runjeet proceeded 
to besiege and reduce Saheewal, the stronghold of 
another powerful Belooch, named Futteh Khan, on 
the left bank. Futteh Khan was a man of ability and 
courage, and had, before this, given Runjeet much 
trouble ; so that unscrupulous conqueror availed him- 
self of a slight delay in the surrender of one of the out- 
posts, to put Futteh Khan in irons, send him with his 
* See his Vol. i. p. 122. 
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family prisoners to Lahore, and confiscate all his pro- 
perty. Having thus reduced his enemy to the lowest 
pitch of misery and destitution, and brought it home 
to every aching joint in the manacled chiefs body, 
that it was of no use to fight against the “ Lion of 
the Punjab,*’ Runject, according to custom, began to 
relax his gripe. After a year’s confinement, Futteh 
Khan, Belooch, was released, and allowed to return to 
his home ; and to keep him from starving, and his 
retainers quiet, was assigned what the Sikhs call a 
money jagecr,” i. e., he was told to keep up fifty of 
his former soldiers, and draw twenty rupees a month 
for each from the Lahore treasury, the said soldiers to 
render military service whenever summoned. 

In process of time, Futteh Khan died, and the 
name of this once dreaded Belooch is already a tra- 
dition on the banks of the oft-contested Hydaspes. 
He was succeeded, however, in the family degradation 
and pittance by his son, Lungur Khan (Sirdar Lungur 
Khan, as the conceited fellow loves to be called) ; and 
it was my misfortune to have his fifty horsemen sent 
with me to Bunnoo. Hungry and lean, men and 
horses, I never got a good day’s work out of them, 
but lost many in hearing their complaints. At last, on 
the 26th February, I saw that the case was formally 
inquired into, and here is the memorandum. 
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Out of tb('. twenty rup(‘(‘s per man allowed by 
Government, Limgur Kban bas, by virtue of bein^^ 
bis father's son, systematically pock(;ted five rupees, 
and gi\'(‘n tlu; remaining fifteen to bis mt‘n. The 
men are not merely r(‘taiiicrs, th(‘y are vassals born 
and bred (kbatudi-zad) ; have all of them S(Tved many 
years, and some forty ; and being sincerely attached 
to their “ bous(‘,” they clu^erfuUy endured their tifteen 
rupees, out of which they Inui to “ bnd tbemselvi's/' 
and feed their master’s horses. But two y(‘ars and 
elcv(‘n months ago, Lungur Khan went bail to th(^ 
Lahore Goveiaiment, in tln^ sum of five thousand 
rupees, for the ultimate ])a\ment of some arn'ars of 
revenue by the zumeendars of a district nanu'd Nim- 
hhul, near Find Dadun Khan ; and ihe zumei'ndars, 
finding they had got a soft friend, never paid the 
arrears, and l(d‘t Lungur Khan to forfidt his security. 

In this emergency, Lungur Khan bethought him of 
his ancestors and the “ feudal system,” and invitvd 
all his horsemen to shar(‘ with him this new calainit\ 
of their “ house.” Another fiv(! rupees pin' nuaisem 
were deducted from each man to enabk' their k'adei- 
to pay the fine, with a promise that it should all he 
paid back “ in the tmd.” But the (md never came ; 
and th(*. nu'n and horses, with hollow eyes, saw eacli 
other fading away, and heard their bones make melau- 
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choly rnusic as th('y rod(‘ along. And now they all 
say they must eat ! Decision : Told Cortlandt to 
advance fifteen rup(‘es to (Nieh man, and wrote to beg 
the R(‘sideiit to cut it from Lungiir Khan’s own per- 
sonal allowance, and make him pay tlie full twenty 
rup(3(‘S monthly to every man till th('ir arrears are 
repaid ; after that fifteen rup(‘(‘s as usual, if h(' likes. 
Also to mak(5 the Nimhhul people j)ay Lungiir Khan 
his five thousand rLip(M‘s. 

Siuulay, Fehruary 27///. — Swalm Klian, Vizeeree, 
has sent in his man, Roz{‘e, to t(‘]l nu' that he has 
now eoll('ct{‘d the tribiile of one hundn'd and fifty fat 
doombufi (sheep) from the Thull Vizeerees, and is on 
his way to Dule(‘pgurh with them. Th(‘ whole, TliuU 
is r{!portcd to b(‘ a swamp from tlie lat(‘ storms. 

As I march fi'om Bunnoo to-morrow, and wish to 
see this first Vizeeree trihule before. I go, I hav(‘. sent 
back Roz(‘(‘ to bring Swahn himself witli the slua'p to 
my cam}) at Ghoret'walluh to-morrow (‘vening, wlnai 
1 mean to give the old Vizeenu' a dr(‘ss of honour. 

Fehruary 1 848. — This being my last day in 
Bunnoo, in the morning early 1 held a Dur])ar, to take 
leave of all the officers of th(; forc(', at which I praised 
them all sinc(‘rely for tlu; good sc'rvice and general 
conduct of themselves and tluar men since we entered 
Bunnoo, and that tlu'V would let me hear 
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as good an account of thc'.m from Taylor when I 
return. 

I took this favourable opportunity of conferring on 
Zorakhun Sii^g, the veteran Commandant of the 
Dogruh regiiiK'nt, a ColoiuTs commission, which I 
had procured for him from the Maharajuh through 
tli(‘ ll(‘si(lcnt, and a purse of oik' hundn'd and twenh- 
tiv(‘ riip(TS, instead of a dress of honour. Tlie old 
man was much mov(‘d at this public' honour, which 
his lonir s(Tvic(‘s have ncu'er ])ccn abh^ to win from 
his corrupt and thankh'.ss Ciovc'rnment ; and I trust 
the whole of tlie otliccrs present dri'w the* dcsirc'd 
iutcreiice, that if the Ih'itish alliance protects th(U'o\al 
treasury from the' soldic'rs, it equally ])roteets the 
soldiers from ro\al (‘aprice and injustice. 

After dismissing the Icvre, 1 had another Durbar 
for the l^unnoocluM' chiefs, who mustered strong to 
be made over to Tailor, and urge' a thousand “last 
words” of pc'tition about their ow n atfairs. 

As vet, I hav(^ not leisuni to examine' into tiu'ir 
former incomes ; so, for present maintenance', I told 
them I would give up five per cent, of the'ir revenue 
to the chiefs of tuppehs, and five per cent, moiv to 
the chiefs of villages, (‘ach on their respe'ctive e'olle'c- 
tions ; total, ten per cent, on the whole land-tax. 
To this rule' 1 made two exceptions in favour of those' 
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zealous Mullicks, Lai Baz Khan, of Bazaar, and Jaffir 
Khan, of Ghoreewalluh, who are each to enjoy one- 
fourth of their whole revenue. 

With great difficulty I got rid of them all; and 
after saying a cheering word to every one who had 
done weU, and telling some others to mind how they 
behaved in my absence, I left camp about eight a.m., 
accompanied by Taylor and Cortlandt, who agreed to 
make a detour with me to the Greek ruins at Akra, 
which Taylor had not yet seen. 

It is time that the reader also should be introduced 
to these highly interesting remains, though he will 
doubtless be disappointed to find that T am totally 
unprovided with a theory founded thereon ; at least, 
one of my own. One confidently set up by the 
Hindoos, is quite at the reader^s servic('. 

In the south-west corner of the valley of Bunnoo, 
within a short distance of the left bank of the Goom- 
beeluh, and about midway between the two towns of 
Kukkee and Bhurrut, stand a cluster of high mounds, 
of different sizes and elevations, but undulating one 
into the other, and evidently parts of a long-ruined 
whole : indeed, at a little distance, they all seem one, 
and combine to form a most striking eminence, on a 
perfectly level plain, which is seen from almost any 
part of Bunnoo west of the Khoorrum river. 
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These mounds, when examined, prove to be com- 
posed of fragments of burnt bricks and broken tiles, 
cemented and crushed together by the lapse of ages ; 
and the deep channels which successive storms .and 
floods have worn down their sides reveal, here and 
there, more perfect fragments of old brick-work, and 
hint that perhaps even halls and chambers might 
reward the antiquary’s. deeper search. 

To the north of Akra, a rapid stream, called the 
Luhoruh,* cuts its way through Jiigh banks, and 
rushes into the Gooinbeeluh ; and across this stream, 
on the right bank, directly opposite the chief mound 
of Akra, stands a smaller mound, which, to a mili- 
tary eye, looks like an outpost, to command the 
water. During the first Bunnoo expedition, in 1847, 
we were encamped here ; and General Cortlandt s 
sappers dug some way into this outward mound, and 
carOe, at a considerable depth, to a small circular 

* This stream was very shallow when I saw it, in the 
month of March ; but had deep holes in parts, in which I 
was told there were such large fish as the muhdsir. Ihc 
steep banks are deeply cut into ravines, and show that it 
must be a formidable stream in the rainy season. When 
Prince Nao Nihal Sing was with a Sikh army in Bunnoo, 
forty sepoys, and one hundred and fifty camels, were drownetl 
by a sudden rise of the Liihoruh, while they were crossing 
the ford. 
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chamber, made of large and beautifully- burnt bricks, 
in which there were some human bones, but nothing 
to give any clue to their history. 

.Rain fell very heavily about the same time, and 
laid bare a very large quantity of copper coins, which 
the soldiers amused themselves by picking up, and 
brought to General Cortlandt and myself. They 
were generally dreadfully battered and effaced, but on 
most of them a few Greek and Bactrian letters 
were very plainly traceable. Some were very perfect 
indeed, and the raised figures on others, though 
nearly rubbed level with the surface, could be recog- 
nised as corresponding with many better specimens 
which General Cortlandt had collected in Huzaruh, 
the Salt Range, and other parts of the Punjab, all 
over which the Macedonian footstef)s are more thickly 
and ineffaccably trodden in than is, I believe, generally 
known in England. 

It is a pity that a great and liberal Government, 
like that of the East India Company, does not depute 
some one or more of its scientific servants (such as 
Captain Alexander Cunninghame, of the Bengal 
Engineers, whose attention and numismatic know- 
ledge have already been deeply given to the inquiry,) 
to proceed to the Punjab, on the exclusive duty 

VOL. I. z 
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of instituting a regular and scientific search for Greek 
coins and ruins. 

Major James Abbott, and Lieutenant D. Robinson, 
of the engineers, both made very extensive and 
vjiluable collections of coins in Huzaruh, among 
which were numerous beautiful silver, and a few gold 
ones; and Major Lumsden, the energetic leader of 
the Corps of Guides, discovered temples in the 
Eusofzyc country, of which the uninitiated could 
merely say that they were very old and very 
strange !” What a pity that such treasures as these, 
and others like Akra in Bunnoo, whether Greek or 
Buddhist, of the “ Mede, Parthian, or Elamite,” 
should lie at our feet as full of meaning as the 
obelisks of Egypt, and not, like them, be forced to 
give up their secret. 

But to return to Akra. Three or four miles from 
Kukkee stands Bhurrut, a considerable walled town 
on the left bank of the Luhoruh, and remarkable at 
once from being built of brick. AE the other towns 
of Bunnoo are made of mud ; and so would Bhurmt 
probably have been, had not the ruins of the old 
Greek city hard by supplied the people with most 
excellent burnt bricks, the evident antiquity of 
which have given rise to a belief among the Hindoos 
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that the founder of this town was Bhurrut, the 
brother of Ram, and son of Rajah Jusrut, so famous 
in Hindoo mythology. In this amusing belief they 
are only confirmed by the Greek inscriptions on the 
coins found about the mounds of Akra, which they 
denominate “ Seetee Ram Ke paise,” or the half- 
pence of Seetee and Rdm ; arguing both with 
reference and reverence to the Greek, that it is not 
to be supposed that the brother of Ram would cither 
talk or write common Hindee ! 

By a perverse coincidence, even the equi-distant 
town of Kukkee contributes a link in the proof of 
the Hindoos ; for this they say was the name of 
Bhurrut’s mother! Many a strange antiquary has 
gone mad for less than this, and I trust that the reader 
will be so content with it as not to regret I have no 
other “ theory” to offer. All that I venture to con- 
tend for is, that the ruins are Greek, or rather Grseco- 
Bactrian. The coins put that much beyond a doubt. 
The Grecian outline of the features, however cankered, 
cannot be mistaken. They belong to the countrymen 
of Alexander, and the freedom of the designs atid 
high relief, to a period when art was in perfection.* 

* The above was written from memory of the coins ; the 
coins themselves, of which I had more than a handful, having 
been left at Lahore in the hurry of my departure for England. 

z 2 
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Nor would it be altogether so whimsical as the 
conjectures of our Hindoo friends, if I were to hint 
(nothing more) that the very name of “ Akra” may 
be oiJy the time-battered ruin of axfof, a hill. It 
is indeed the only eminence on the unbroken plain of 
Bunnoo, and might well have been honoured by the 
conquerors with the distinguishing title of the 
hiU. 

On the present occasion (^February •28th, 1848), 
while General Cortlandt and myself were standing on 
the top of the chief mound of Akra, and Lieutenant 
Taylor was engaged in taking from below the sketch 
which enriches this chapter of my book, the workmen 
who were digging for bricks turned up a large cylin- 
drical clay draining tile about a foot long, and ten or 
twelve inches in circumference, with a neck at one end 
so as to fit into the next tile, exactly as is practised at 
the present day among ourselves ! Yet this tile was 
probably two thousand years old. 

Without wishing to force the incident into the ser- 
vice of any theory, or put any strained construction on 
it whatever, I will merely mention that the Bunnoo- 

I have since, however, learnt from Major-General Taylor, 
Lieutenant-Governor of Sandhurst, that his son had sent 
several coins from Akra home, and some had been presented 
to the British Museum. 
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chee peasant may at this day be seen standing on the 
ruins of Akra with his feet encased in buskins exactly 
resembling the foot of the long Greek boot, “ cothur- 
nus.” The sole is of the same shape, the thongs 
over the instep arc crossed in the same pattern, and 
the toes of the wearer are thrust through in the self- 
same manner as we see in any ancient statue.* I 
was told that the same is common to all the peasants 
of Afghanistan, and I have since scon it myself in 
other tribes besides those of Bunnoo ; but this in no 
way detracted from the interest I f(4t on first sci'ing 
such a shoe moving about on such a spot. But, alas ! 
for such pleasing cheats of the imagination, had I 
asked the wearer, ‘‘ Who built this ancient city he 
would have replied, “ The infidels r 

The last word in the above sentence reminds me 
of an omission which I could nowhere better rectify 
than here. 

Standing either on the ruins of Akra, or below 
them at the village of Bhurrut, and turning to the 

* Knovviiig that the late Governor-General of India was 
an enthusiastic admirer of the military genius of Alexander 
the Great, I forwarded to his Lordship, as a possible vestige 
of the Macedonian invasion of Asia, a pair of these Buuiioo- 
chee buskins ; and I believe that Lord Hardinge has them 
still in his possession. 
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ii()rtii-(‘ast, the trav(‘ll(‘r will c‘(Ttainl\ (‘xolaiin : “ What 
is that stiipiaulous fortress which J se(‘ erowiiiiio- 
the opposite inountains?” The liunnooctuu' guide 
will aliuost as ecrtaiulv reply : “ Kafr Kot !” — (the 
iiitidels’ dw(‘Hing).* “ lutidel,” in this sense, is 
almost suionvinous with “ Gi’eek for if you pr(;ss 
for more information as to who the infidels wtTo who 
built Akra and Kafr Ki)t, the Afghan peasant inva- 
riably shrugs his should(TS, and sa)s: “ I fimcy, 
Alexaiuh'r !” And if this h(! not strictly tnu', 
nothing can be mon* just in spirit to th(' mcmor} 
of that great man, than the way in which everytliing 
immens(; or wonderful is at once attributed to liiin. 
Tliere is another “ Kafr Kot” in theKlussorc Range, 
al)ove the Plain of Esaukhe}], a valley to th(‘- south 
of Bunnoo and Murwut; and I regn't much that T 
never was aide to find kisure from the present to 
visit these ruins of the past. Th(' following dt'serip- 
tion of the one on tlie Bunnoo hoi’der Is from Mr. 
Masson’s Travels.! 

“ While' it was yet daylight w(', passed ai*ound tlie 
brow of a hill, opposite to which, and si'parated by a 
water-course, was a much higher one, on whose* 

* Se)metim(*s the hiinnooeliees call it “ llooree Miilil,” e)i' 

the Fairy’s Falaee.” 

t Vol. i. j)p. 101 — 
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summit were a series of walls, (U'seribing the aneient 
forti’ess named in th(‘se parts, Kafr Kot, or the 
Infid(‘ls’ Fortn'ss. Ahove the path vve were follow- 
ing, th(i roeks wen^ so arranged, that I was d()u])tful 
wh('th('r tb(‘ peciiliaritv of structure was the (‘ffect of 
art, or of the spoi’tive hand of natiir(‘. They wore 
the appearanec of d(‘cay(‘d Ijuildiiigs ; while on the 
V(‘rge of th(‘ hill was a parap('t, or wdiat so nearly 
resem])li'd it, tliat in the eursorv vic'w m\ tiiiK' jx'r- 
niitted uk' to tak(‘, I did not dar(‘ mak(' u]) niy mind 
respecting it, and 1 would liave h(‘en \a‘ry glad, had 
not the fear of losing my rom])anv pn'venti'd 

from staying,,jto have satisfied mys(4f. Kidr Kot is 
’“•.V 

beli(W(‘d, In tlii' native's, to have* eexisteal be'te)re the 
Miilieimmudan invasiein of Inelia, The^ stones earn 
ployeel in its constriie‘lion are repre sented to he eif 
weindeTtid dimeaisieins. I lia\'e‘ hern teilel liy a gentle- 
man who has ^ds!te'd it, that he did neit eonsielei* it so 
aneient, as tluTC are* embrasure's tor ai'tille'rv in the 
towe'i’s. The native's, in re'pl) te) tliis ohje'etlein, 
affirm that the' e'mhrasui’e'S are modern additions. 

“ The fortre'ss has leeiig since he'e'u al)andonee], 
owing, it is said, to wate'r l)e'ing distanl. This is one 
of those places which elese'rve'da more rigid lnspe‘e'tie)n. 
A line of massive wall, wliere'vcr found, is st\le'd h\ 
the present inhabitants e)f these regions, Kafr Kot, 
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or Killa Kafr, equivalent and general terms, which, 
in most instances, ill explain the nature of the 
remains of antiquity on which they are conferred. 
So far from having been originally places of defence, 
the greater number of them denote the sepulchral 
localities of by-gone races. In the remote and seques- 
tered sites in which they are found, it is inconceivable 
that large towns and . fortresses should have been 
fixed ; the former could not have flourished, and the 
latter would have been of no utility.” 

At the foot of the ruins of Akra I bade “ good- 
by” to Taylor and Cortlandt. They returned to 
Dulecpgurh: and I pursued my march towards the 
Bunnoo frontier. Our camp was pitched at Ghorec- 
walluh, and on the road we saw nothing but corn, 
corn, corn, in every direction. 

Reached Ghoreewalluh about two p.m. About 
three* koss of the new road, or hidf the distance 
between Duleepgurh and Ghoreewalluh, is already 
finished, and has a truly imposing and civilized 
appearance in this hitherto untravelled country. Trees 
are now being planted on each side; so that in a 
few years the road will be one long avenue, and 
the traveller be screened from the sun for a few more 
hours of his journey. 

Ghoreewalluh is a considerable viDage, containing 
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fully fifty shops, and these much less huddled together 
than is usual in Buntioo. All traces of fortifications 
have disappeared here as elsewhere ; and I feel happy 
at the thought that I leave but one fort behind me 
in Bunnoo, and that our own. 

Several Hindoos left here yesterday on the long 
pilgrimage to Jugganath. 

No sooner had I arrived here than the whole male 
population of Ghoreewalluh turned out, formed in 
a line, and sat down on the ground as long as I 
sat outside my tent, with their chins on their knees, 
and their eyes fixed in silent contemplation of the 
^^Feringhce Sahib.” Presently old Swahn Khan, 
Vizeeree, arrived from the ThuU, and seeing all the 
Bunnoochees so near, said his prayers violently, in 
Pushtoo. I asked : “ What is the matter He 
said : “ God preserve you from all these rascals ! 
Why do you let them all come round you?” At 
the same instant, I dare say the Bunnoochees were 
saying among themselves : Just look at that fool of 
a Feringhee, sitting down with a Vizeeree! If he 
does not get a phh-kubz (dagger) in his stomach, 
it’s extraordinary.” 

Tuesday^ February 29 tk — Breakfasted at Gho- 
reewalluh, as I wished to give a dress of honour 
to Swahn Khan, and have a parting conversation 
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with that true-hearted and faithful friend. As soon 
as he had got over his delight at the gold embroidery, 
he reverted as usual to the subject nearest his heart — 
the prospects of his own tribe. He seemed anxious 
about how his people would be treated by “ the new 
Sahib but I assured him that Taylor was much 
more considerate and long-suffering than I could 
pretend to be, which .comforted him on that head. 
We then had a long and intcrkting conversation 
about the Vizeerees, and I took considerable pains 
to show him that the interests of his people and 
of the ruler of Bunnoo are identical. To drive out 
the Vizeerees and resume their lands would be easy, 
but impolitic; for as poverty brought them from 
their own country to Bunnoo, so it would force them 
to plunder if expelled; and the cultivated tuppehs 
of the valley would then be surrounded on three 
sides by thieves and murderers.” (The European 
reader might think these remarks offensive; but 
Swahn deemed them highly complimentary, and 
merely interrupted me to say : “ Very true !”) “ On 

the other hand, if the Vizeerees take root in the soil 
of Bunnoo, cultivate, and pay revenue, they grow 
rich and contented, the Government fills its treasury, 
and everybody’s desire is obtained.” 

Swahn Khan wagged his beard repeatedly during 
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this discourse, and uttered his favourite ejaculation of 
approval: Rishta! rishta! Shukhnishta! (True! true! 
No doubt !) But from sundry remarks he added about 
the want of iptellect of the Vizeerees, I infer that he 
is by no means sure that they wiU abide by the agree- 
ment they made with me. So I thought it as well 
to add, that “ however glad I should be to see the 
Vizeerees settle down and pay revenue in Bunnoo, 
yet if they preferred mutual loss to mutual benefit, I 
was quite ready to meet them on that tack also, and 
would hunt them down with as much good-will as I 
had shown hitherto in securing them their lands.^’ 
Lastly, the old man could not resist hinting what a 
boon it would be if the Vizeerees were let off with 
paying one-sixth instead of one-fourth ; but I nipped 
this in the bud, and begged him never to propose 
such a thing again, as justice required that the Bun- 
noochees should not pay more than the Vizeerees. 

On the whole, judging from the length of time he 
has taken to collect the tribute of two hundred fat 
doombuhs, and this morning^s conversation, I suspect 
that the Vizeerees, as their corn grows up, are begin- 
ning to grudge paying a quarter of it to Government ; 
and it will not surprise me if many of them reap 
their harvests and abscond, thinking to do a clever 
thing. Taylor will, I fear, have trouble ; but what 
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newly subjugated country can put its neck to the 
yoke without wincing?* 

I had sent on at sunrise the troops that were to 
accompany me on my tour of the frontier, and I now 
followed them to Gundee. 

Between Ghoreewalluh and Gundee is six koss of 
jungle, excellent ground thrown away for want of 

* The following memorandum was made by Lieutenant 
Taylor at the time of receiving this Vizeeree tribute : 




Strength 

of 

Vukeels 

furnished 

Mullicks 
to receive 

Name of Tribe of 

Share of 

to 

“Loongees” 

Vizeerees. 

the Tribute. 


OflScial 

or presents, 



Buimoo. 

in 

on payment 



Bunn 00 . 

of revenue. 

Hhthee Kheyl . . 

160 sheep 

1000 

1 

1 

Sirkee Kheyl . . 

40 „ 

300 

1 

1 

SPEERKYE. 





Momund Kheyl . 
Soodun Kheyl . . 

} 20 „ 

1000 

2 

2 

Oomerzye , . . 

19 „ 

360 

1 

1 

Beezund Kheyl 

5 

1 *500 

1 

! 1 

Payiuduh Kheyl . 

}I5 .. 

o 

o 

Badun Kheyl . . 

J . . . 


4 

BUKKEE KHEYL. 





Surdee Kheyl . . 

'] not assessed 

250 



Nurraee Kheyl . . 

\ . 

360 

1 

2 

Tukhtee Kheyl . . 

j . . . . 

500 



No Memo, of the 
Janee Kheyl. 





259“ 

4270 

9 

10 


• The nine extra sheep were to make up for some that were not 
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water. This is the tract which is to be brought into 
cultivation by the new canal that is now being cut ; 
but the chief of the next valley but one (Esaukheyl) 
has actually come forward to remonstrate, and tells 
me it will be an injury to his country. This I cannot 
understand, as the Khoorrum is seldom or never dry.* 
Such, however, is the constant obstacle to one’s 
attempts to do good to any one. Somebody else 
says it will ruin him ! 

Gundee proclaims itself to be in Murwut, by the 
houses being made of reeds, grass, &c., instead of 
mud, as they are in Bunnoo. 

So here I shall bring this long chapter to a close ; 
and as the springing up of a great war at the 
opposite end of the Indus too soon overwhelmed 
these peaceful labours (if, indeed, they may be called 
peaceful, in virtue of the end they had in view), and 
prevented me from ever again returning to Bunnoo, 

* By subsequent inquiries which I made, I ascertained 
that in the months of Bhadon and Assoj (August and 
September), the Khoorrum sometimes, but seldom, is dry for 
four or five days, and on extraordinary occasions, for ten days, 
at Durreh-i-Tung ; but this was not sufficient to make me 
forego the certain benefit of reclaiming a tract little inferior to 
Esaukheyl itself. 

The Goombeeluh river is said to be never dry. 
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let me ask the kind reader to review, for a moment, 
in his own mind, the chapters which he has read, 
and consider whether enough of peril, enough of 
anxiety and responsibility, enough of wild adventure 
and barbarian life, and if not enough of accomplish- 
ment, at least of good endeavour, were crowded into 
these first three months of my “year upon the 

PUNJAB FRONTIER.” . 

On the 9th of December, 1847, we entered 
Bunnoo. 

On the 17th of the same month, the powerful, 
brave, and hitherto unconquercd Vizeeree tribes 
resigned their independence, and consented to pay 
tribute ; and, as far as I know, and with such occa- 
sional exceptions as any one might suppose, have 
abided by that agreement till this day. 

On the 1 8th of December, was laid the founda- 
tion of the royal fort of Duleepgurh ; and, in spite of 
the mutiny of one of the regiments, that structure 
was raised, by the hands of the Sikh army, under 
my command, to the height of twenty feet, or within 
six feet of the top, before I left Bunnoo, on the 28th 
of February, 1848, or in the short space of seventy- 
two days. And this, in an enemy’s country, without 
an engineer, and almost without tools. 
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On the 6th of January, 1848, the people and 
chiefs of Bunnoo welre ordered to throw down their 
forts, about four hundred in number. 

By the end of a month, in spite of being preached 
against in the mosques, in spite of two open attempts 
at assassination, and a third plot to murder me in a 
gateway, I had carried that measure out, and left but 
two Bunnoochee forts standing in the valley, and 
those two by my permission. 

Such were the chief results which had been accom- 
plished by this expedition in less than three months ; 
but besides these, a new town had been founded, 
which, at this day, is flourishing; a military and 
commercial road, thirty feet broad, and twenty-five 
miles long, had been undertaken, laid down, com- 
menced, and has since been completed, through a 
formerly roadless valley, and is now (under the pro- 
tection of ordinary police) traversed by the merchant 
» and traveller in ease and security ; tracts of country 
from which the fertilizing mountain streams were 
diverted by lawless feuds, had been brought back to 
cultivation by the protection of a strong Government ; 
others lying waste, because disputed, had been adjudi- 
cated, apportioned, occupied, and sown once more; 
through others, a canal had been designed and begun, 
and promised to create a fhiitful country in a desert ; 
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whil(‘, still nearer approaching to civilization, a peopl(‘, 
who had worn arms as we w(‘ar clothes, and us('d 
them as we use knivi's and forks, had ceased to carry 
ai’ins at all ; and though they quarrelled still, learnt to 
bring their differences to th(' bar of thv, civil court, 
instead of th(' shaip issue of the sword. 

In a word, the valley of Bunnoo, which had defic'd 
the Sikh arms for five-an(ktw('nty years, had in three 
months been peacefully annexed to th(' Punjab, and 
two independent Afghan races, the Viz(!cr(*es and 
the Bunnoocliees, be(ni subjugated without a single 
shot being fired. 

I believe' I may add, that unde'r the firm, ye't 
b('nev()l('nt, administration of my succe'ssor. Major 
Rc'yru'll Taylor, there is at this moment no part of 
the Punjab where* there is less crime, and more 
security, than in Bunnoo. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Immediately south of Bimnoo is the sister country 
of Murwut, the two togethcT, as was remarked in the 
description of the former, comprising “ a valley, which 
is separated from the DerajiU of the Indus by the 
lower Buttunnee hills.” 

Like Bunnoo, it is bound in on three sides by. hills; 
on the west, by those of the Vizeerees and Buttunnees ; 
on the south, still by those of the Buttunnees ; and on 
the east, by those of the Khuttuks bordering on Esau- 
kheyl ; on the north, it is quite open towards Bunnoo, 
the two plains running into each other. 

The approaches to Murwut from the Punjab and 
the plains of the Indus arc as follows: — A force 
coming from the Punjab crosses the Indus at Esau- 
kheyl, and comes up the right bank of the Khoorrum 
river, through a gap called the Durreh-i-Tung, or 
the Narrow Pass, between the hills of the Esaukheyl 

A A 2 
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Khiittuks and thoso of Largce ; and encamps for tlic! 
first tinu' in Murwiit at a barren, houseless spot, 
calk'd Di'ra Fiilteh Jnnu;,* within an easy march of 
Lnkk'('('. 

From Dera lslnna('l Kkin, on tlic Indus, the 
Govi'rnor of that place, if called upon suddenly to g*o 
to tlu' rescue of Ins garrison in the fort of Lukkec, 
marehi'S to Murwut by tlu' w:iy of Fuharpoor, up the 
Larg('(‘ valk'v, a ditheult road for troops, as the valley 
its('lf is long (‘nough for two marches, but must be 
mad(‘ in oiu*, as it affords not a drop of water, unless 
recent heavy rain has filled one or two holes scraped 
by the sh('ph('rds in the (‘arth. 

But the most frequent(‘d road into Murwut, and 
the one pursued by all traders from th(' countries of 
Tak, Kolachej', and Dera Ishmael Khan, and the best 
also for anv arm) coming from the southward, is that 
called the ik-yzoo Pass, through the lower Buttunnee 
hills. This pass is about three mil's in ext('nt, and 
affords an ('xcellent road J'or artilk'rv, broad and 
smooth — except at the nortlu'rn and highest end 
towards Murwut, where it is ston) — sloping gradually, 
and valuing in width from live yards to filty. At 

Dera Pkittoh Jmig means the riaee of Victory, and was 
so called, b('cause Slier Muhommud Khan, the Nnwah of 
Dera, here defeated a large force of rebels. 
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the southern j or lowest end, wuter oozes out of tlu* 
sand ;it the biise of si pn‘eipitous roek, smd msiy be 
obhiined in qu:intiti(\s sufHelc'iit for si esimp, by sending 
on SI psirty si f(AV hours previouslv to sersipc' large 
holes or tsuiks. 

This psiss used to he so infested with robbers thsit 
it becsime no pass sit all; but (sis ri'cordi'd in my 
Bunnoo Disiry) T estsiblishi'd si wateh-towia’ sind gar- 
rison at the end of it, and trathe at once eesisisd to be 
mol(\st(‘d. 

Thi'ix' are four other psisses from Tslk to Miirwut 
across tlu'sc Buttunnee hills, which it mn> be useful 
to military men to know, viz., the Kutlar, thi' Sigeee, 
th(^ Byhin, and the Tubbee. Tin* iirst iikhj possibly, 
I was told, be prsieticsibli; for artill('r\, bul the other 
three sire only passsibli‘ by horses, camels, ike. Of 
the whole that of Tubbia* is thi' worst. Thosi* of 
Siggec and B\hin are the nesircst to Bunnoo, and the 
Kutlar lu'arest to Lukkei*. 

I sim not awsire of smy pass between Beyzoo smd 
Durreh-i-Tung. The intiTV(‘ning spaci' is ehietl\ 
occupic'd by si very high mountain, on whi(*h tlu'n* is 
a zhjdrut (plsiee of pilgrimsigi') of great ri'pute smd 
ssuictity among the Afghan tribes on thi' Indus ; and 1 
was told thsit it najuired sis much stnmgtli as zi'al 
to carry si pilgrim ovit the difficulties of the asci'nt. 
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The country of Murwut, though compelled for ever 
to divide with Bunnoo the same hill-encircled plain, 
must have been thus associated in one of Nature’s 
most eccentric moods. Instead of possessing, like 
Bunnoo, a strong clay soil, fertilized by superabundant 
streams into a perennial harvest, it is an undulating 
sheet of the lightest sand, which, on an average, is a 
desert two years out of three, and a garden the third ; 
that being the proportion in which it ^suffers drought 
and is blessed with rain. 

In reading the different accounts given by Mr. 
Elphinstone and Mr. Masson of this country, I have 
been reminded of the fable of the 'bee and the butterfly, 
on the upper and under side of .the aspen-leaf. Mr. 
Elphinstone says : “ The country of the Murwuts is 
composed of sandy and arid plains, divided by ranges 
of hills.”* 

In Mr. Masson’s description we scarcely recognise 
the same place : ‘‘ The numerous villages, marked by 
their sevend groups of trees, the yellow tints of the 
ripe corn-fields, and the fantastic forms of the sur- 
rounding mountains, presented in their union and 
contrast a splendid scene.”t 

* Vol. II. p. 56, “ Account of the Kingdom of Caubul.’* 

t Vol. I. p. 85, ** Journeys in Beloochistan, Afghanistan, 
and the Punjab.” 
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Both travellers wePe right in their instance, but 
wrong in their rule. The one must have visited it 
in a year of drought, the other in a year of rain. * A 
longer residence enabled me to see it in both con- 
ditions, and I never saw so violent and complete a 
contrast. 

The triennial harvest of wheat, barley, and grain 
is so overflowingly abundant, that it amply makes up 
for barren seasons ; and living thus in a land which 
knows no medium between want and superabundance, 
seems to have no injurious effect upon the character 
of the people. They are one of the finest races of 
the Trans-Indus — tall, muscular, fair, and often rosy- 
cheeked ; and in the evident purity of their Afghan 
blood, form a striking contrast to their mongrel 
neighbours the Bunnoochees. It is this, perhaps, 
which makes them personally proud and dignified; 
but they are frank and simple in their manners with 
strangers, and distinguished from all the Puthan 
tribes with which I am acquainted by a more generous 
treatment of their women. 

The dress of the Murwutees is the loose shirt 
common to all Afghanistan ; a voluminous trowser, 
whose folds are gathered together at the ancle in the 
same way as the shulwar of the Persians, but on a 
smaller scale, and of a dark striped cotton or silk ; 
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and a chocolate-coloured turban. The hue of this 
latter article is quite a distinctive mark of a Murwut 
peasant. 

The capital of Murwut is Lukkee, which, in 
Mr. Elphinstone’s map, was at that time correctly 
placed on the right bank of the Goombeeluh, but 
which the modern traveller will find to have migrated 
to the left bank of that river. The old town of 
Lukkee still boasts a few huts on the right bank, but 
all the Hindoo traders and artisans have deserted it, 
in order, most probably, to be under cover of the 
fort, which the Sikhs established on the opposite 
bank. 

Mr. Masson makes a mistake in placing Lukkee 
on the Khoorrum, from which river it is between two 
and three miles distant. 

To the best of my knowledge, there is not one 
native^ fort, walled village, or intrenchment of any 
kind, to be found among the people of Murwut; 
a fact which, to my mind, always spoke more for 
their bravery than the four hundred forts of the 
quarrelsome, vindictive, yet cowardly Bunnoochees. 
Something, however, must be allowed for the dif- 
ference of soil ; for the sand of Murwut is as useless 
for building as the mud of Bunnoo is excellent: 
hence there are few or no mud houses even in the 
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villages of Murwut, except those of the chiefs, though 
in the town of Lukkee the shops and houses of all 
classes are built of that material, favoured by the 
vicinity of the river. 

Mr. Elphinstone describes their abodes well : “ Half 
the Murwuts are fixed and employed in agriculture ; 
the rest wander about with their herds of camels, 
living chiefly in temporary huts of branches of trees, 
with a wall of thorns, and a roof of straw : some few 
have black tents of the worst description.’’* And 
this is not only applicable to their temporary, but to 
their permanent villages. All are constructed of 
twigs, branches, osiers, reeds, &c. ; and a stiff wall 
of thorns, thrown loosely on the ground, surrounds 
the whole colony, and is closed at night with a rude 
gate of brambles, which is thrown on one side at 
dawn in the morning, to let out the cattle. 

But perhaps the chief characteristic of this country 
is its excessive drought. There is, I believe, only 
one well in all the villages of Murwut ! The reason 
of this is, that the water is so far below the surface, 
that the people cannot afford tb sink wells to it. 
Instead of such expensive luxuries, they dig a tank 
outside each village to catch rain-water; but this 
precarious supply is soon exhausted, and then the 
* Vol. II. p. .'i?. 
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drought suffered by the people, in the summer 
months, is incredible. The only way they have of 
procuring water is by keeping mules and bullocks, to 
carry skins to some distant brook or spring ; and the 
industrious women of Murwut are thus employed all 
the summer, for nearly twelve hours out of tlie 
twenty-four. The poor who cannot keep a mule, 
have to walk to the water before they can get a 
draught ! 

To bring this state of things more fully home 
to the reader, I will mention the instance of 
a village called Teeturkhciyl, on the road from 
Lukkee to the Peyzoo Pass ; the inhabitants of which 
have, in general, to fetch water aU the way from the 
Goombeluh river, or fourteen miles and a quarter, 
as measured by ray perambulator. 

Mirza Agha Abbas, of Shirdz, the intelligent na- 
tive traveller, whom I have often quoted, mentions 
an interesting fact in connection with this subject, 
which is very characteristic of the religious and 
hospitable Puthdns. “ Each house,^’ he says, “ sub- 
scribes a vessel of water for the mosque, and for 
strangers.” 

Murwut being much more easy of access than 
Bunnoo, has never, that I am aware, been able to 
shake off authority; but, on the contrary, has sub- 
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mitted to an increase of burdens from every new 
master. 

Originally the Dooranee Kings of Cabul imposed 
on tlie Afghans of Murwut, the light ‘tribute of one 
hundred and twenty camels yearly, and the service of 
one hundred horsemen, with a tax of three thou- 
sand rupees on the Hindoos resident among them. 
Gradually, however, they raised the revenue to twelve 
thousand rupees a-year. (Agha Abbas says eighteen 
thousand, but I think not.) 

To them succeeded the Nuwab of Dera Ishmael 
Khan, who levied sometimes twenty-seven thousand, 
sometimes thirty thousand, and sometimes forty thou- 
sand rupees from the Murwutees. 

Next came the devouring Sikh ; but though he 

'V 

swallowed up the Nuwab of Dera, Runjeet Sing was 
either too busy or too cautious to meddle much for 
some years with his remote Afghan dependencies. I 
believe Mr. Masson is correct in saying, “ Maharaja 
Runjeet Sing once marched with an army of twenty- 
five thousand men to Lakki. He exacted thirty 
thousand rupees, but did not judge it prudent or 
convenient to make a permanent settlement in the 
country, as, it is said, he had contemplated.”* 

The earliest certain account that I have of the 


* Vol. I. p. 99. 
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Sikh proceedings in Murwut is subsequent to Run- 
jeet’s death. About the year 1842, Runjeet's son 
(so-called) Maharajuh Sher Sing, deputed Mullick 
Futteh Khan, Towannuh, to make some permanent 
settlement with the chiefs of Murwut. He was a 
brave, highly intelligent, and singularly energetic 
man ; but like most natives preferred fraud to force, 
and was even less hampered with scruples about using 
it than the generality of his contemporaries at the 
laxest of all courts. Under a promise to make a 
** perpetual settlement’’ of the revenue of Murwut at 
the low rate of one-sixth of the produce, in kind, 
yearly, he Induced the chiefs to' consent to his build- 
ing a fort in the heart of their country, at Lukkee, on 
the left bank of the Goombeeluh. Fatal concession ! 
No sooner was the fort completed, and a trusty garri- 
son of foreigners installed, than Futteh Khan ran 
unexpectedly short of money, and asked two tuppehs 
of Murwut, named Byram and Dreyplareh to lend 
him eight thousand rupees, and he would give them 
credit for it in the coming harvest. Before that 
period came, Futteh Khan was superseded by another 
Governor, named Dewan Dowlut Raie, who interpreted 
the loan into a regularly established tax, and grafted 
six thousand rupees more on to it, so that ever after- 
wards these two tuppehs had to pay fourteen thousand 
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rupees a-year, in addition to the one-sixth of the pro- 
duce of their fields, for which they had originally 
bargained. The imposition was rendered still more 
odious by the method of assessment and collection. 
He made it a poll-tax ; and it was called by the 
people, in derision probably, the “ putka,” or turban, 
the most honoured portion of a Muhommudan’s dress. 
Every male who was of age was liable to this tax, and 
consequently it fell heaviest on the largest families. 

Besides the tuppehs of Byram and Dreyplareh, 
there are in Murwut a third tuppeh, named Moosa- 
kheyl, and two half tuppehs, named Michunkheyl 
and Tajoozye, which Dowlut Raie taxed as follows : 

Moosakheyl, from 15,000 to 20,000 rupees. 

Michunkheyl 700 „ 

Tajoozye 500 „ 

Moosakheyl, as will be seen on the map, lies 

towards Bunnoo and the Vizeeree hills, and con- 

sequently never submitted to regular payments ; so 
that the authorities were obliged to make incursions 
into it, and harry the people till they came to terms. 
When I first passed through Murwut to Bunnoo, I 
found the smouldering embers of more than one 
village of this tuppeh, which had been burnt by 
Dewan Dowlut Raie’s orders, for refusing to pay 
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the revenue. In the end they used to compound 
for all demands, but never would allow either their 
crops to be measured, or their polls to be counted. 

In addition to the hated “putka"’ tax, and the 
land-tax of one-sixth, the avaricious Dewan imposed 
on this impatient and newly-conquered Afghan people 
all the vexatious custom dues of the Sikh system in 
the Punjab, which averaged no less than eight thou- 
sand rupees per annum ; and from these various 
sources he admitted to me that, one year with another, 
he obtained from Murwut seventy thousand two hun- 
dred and sixty-six rupees. With more correctness I was 
informed, by common report, that he never squeezed 
less than a lakh out of it, or £10,000 sterling. 

My own idea of what would be a fair and rather 
easy revenue for Murwut is sixty-five thousand 
rupees. 

In the beginning of 1847, the rage of the Mur- 
wutees at the “ putka” tax rose to such a pitch, that 
they rebelled, and laid siege to the fort of Lukkeo, 
with the intention of razing it, and freeing their coun- 
try ; an enterprise in which they were readily assisted 
by the neighbouring Vizeerees and Khuttuks. 

The fort was commanded at that time by a very 
brave Puthdn, named Nizam Khan, Khodukka, who 
first burnt the town of Lukkee to the ground, to 
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deprive the besiegers of shelter, and then defended 
the fort with his garrison for seventeen days, until 
his master, the Dewan, arrived from Dera Ishmael 
Khan with guns and reinforcements, and raised the 
siege. 

I arrived in Murwut almost immediately afterwards, 
and forced the Dewan to remodel his system of assess- 
ment, by abolishing the poll-tax, and raising the land- 
tax from one-sixth to one-fourth, a change which was 
no loss to the Dewan, and was hailed as a perfect 
enfranchisement by the people. By a happy accident, 
a rainy season followed this interference ; and the 
superstitious Murwutees considered it a Divine decla- 
ration in favour of the change. Their joy, however, 
was raised to its utmost when, on my report of the 
ruin to which Dowlut Raic had reduced every country 
under his charge, Sir Henry Lawrence removed him 
from his government, and conferred it on General 
Cortlandt. The Dewan was hated through the length 
and breadth of his province; and from latitude 31^ 
north, on the Indus, to latitude 33^, there was no 
name among the mountain robbers of the Soolimanee 
Range which struck such terror to the people of the 
plains as that of their own Governor, Dowlut Raie. 
Yet he was in high favour with the Sikh Durbar; 
and from the great Chancellor, Dena Nath, down to 
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the Punvanuh-Nuvees (writer of orders), there was 
not an official at Lahore who did not lament his fall. 
Why ? Because they loved his bribes, and did not 
care a button for his people. Such was the Govern- 
ment which it was the thankless office of the British 
Resident and his Assistants to control I* 

Having thus given a general account of the country 
of Murwut, let us now return to its frontier village, 
Gundee, where we arrived (in the preceding chapter) 
on the 29th of February, 1848. 

On approaching the village, I was astonished to see 
all the women coming out to meet me j and found 
that they were the bearers of a petition, begging mo 
to forgive their husbjmds for deceiving the revenue 
measurers.f They denied that they conspired with 
the measurers, or bribed them ; and if there was any 
mistake, it was owing to the measurers not measuring 

* In ** Burnes’s Cabul,” p. 96, is a well-executed plate, of 
which the following explanation is given in the text : ** Among 
the company present was the young son of the Governor (of 
Dera Ishmael Khan), whose intelligent and beautiful counte- 
nance interested us all greatly.” In the lineaments of that 
intelligent and beautiful countenance” I recognise, beyond 
the possibility of mistake, the future Dewan Dowlut Raie ! 
How ill his manhood justified the promise of his youth, my 
reader will be able to judge, 
t See Chapter V., Diary, Januaiy 29th. 
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the crops, but taking the oaths of the Murwutees 
on the blessed Koran As to the amount, a process 
into which errors must unavoidably creep, as the 
Murwutees could only depose to the best of their 
understanding; and all Afghans, by the grace of 
God, were well known to be deficient in that com- 
modity,” &c. 

A Hindoo interpreter accompanied the women ; and 
I observed that he wore a brown turban, like the 
Murwut Muhommudans, and long ringlets, like theirs, 
which shows that the Murwutec's are much more 
tolerant than the Bunnoochees. This man told me 
there were only two old men in the village, few of the 
men of Gundee outliving th(i prim(3 of manhood, on 
account of a blood feud ratline; between two divisions 
of the Dulkhozye tribe of Murwut, headed respectively 
by Zufr Khan and Sahib Khan ; which feud produced 
usually three stand-up fights a year, the Government 
garrison at Lukkee assisting one side or the other for 
a consideration. 


DIARY RESUMED. 

March \st^ 1848. — Marched from Gundee to 
Lukkee, the capital of Murwut; distance six koss of 
waste land similar to that which lies between Ghoree- 
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walluh and Gundee. It will all be irrigated by the 
new canal. 

The late severe rain has done much injury to the 
fort of Lukkec. Memorandum : To write to Cortlandt 
to send workmen as soon as they can be spared from 
Dulccpgurh, to put a rampart to the north-west bas- 
tion ; a roof to both gun-bastions, to protect the sen- 
tries from the sun ; brick houses for the garrison, 
instead of grass, which exposes them to tire ; and 
raise the l(Yel of the magazine floors, which is now 
below that of the ground outside, and consequently 
damp. Also re-bore"^ and re-mount the two heavy 
guns, and re-mount the light guU, if of any use. Also 

* The European ordnance-officer will be surprised at the 
easy way in wliich I here speak of re-boring artillery ; but not 
only that occupation, but every other connected with cannon 
foiindcry, has become almost as familiar to the smiths of the 
Punjab, 'as shoeing a liorsc is in the villages of England. 
Runjeet Sing maintained a very extensive establishment of 
military artisans, who were constantly employed either in 
imitating European models, or improving them for Asiatic 
use ; and these men disseminated their knowledge, in time, 
throughout the whole craft ; so that the Punjab is probably 
more full of ingenious workmen than any part of India of an 
equal size. Just before I left Lahore, a common blacksmith 
repaired a theodolite for Colonel Napier, of the Engineers, so 
beautifully, that it was impossible to find any difference 
between the old piece and the new. 
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complete the complement of artillerymen, and send 
“ standing orders” to the new Commandant, Muhom- 
mud Ali Khan. This young fellow is already aghast 
at the country he has got into, and I suspect will soon 
find the breeze of these Afghan hills disagree with his 
metropolitan constitution. What a melancholy change 
for a Lahore dandy : to sit on the bastions of Lukkee, 
and watch tlie fish rise in the undrinkable Goom- 
beeluh ! 

Th(i fort of Lukkee, wbich holds Murwut in sub- 
jection, consists of an inner and an outer square 
enclosure, both built of mud, of a very crumbly 
description, owing to the nature of the soil. The 
outer fort is one hundred yards square^, and the inner 
one sixty yards. In the latter is a tank for water, on 
which the strength of the fort so mainly depends, 
that I caused Dewan Dowlut Raic to (ailarge it and 
line it with burnt brick at considerable cost. It is 
filled from the Khoorrum, not the Goombeeluh. 
There is no well in the fort. The ditch was about 
eight feet wide, but I rather think Major Reynell 
Taylor widened it and threw uj) a glacis, with a covered 
way, on an occasion which will be related in due 
course. Altogether it is a very good fort to control 
a people who have no artillery ; but its wiiUs are so 
rotten from the material of which they arc made, 
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that even six-pounders would breach them in an 
hour. 

The vicinity of Lukkee is quite unsuitable for a 
military cantonment, and ought never to be chosen as 
a station for one soldier more than is absolutely 
necessary to garrison the fort. In the first place the 
water of the Goombccluh is most unwholesome to 
drink, producing inflammation, &c. to a most painful 
extent in strangers ; and secondly, the land between 
the Goombeeluh and Khoorrum rivers is low, 
swampy, and feverish, and the breeze which comes 
over it produces sickness to such a degree that in the 
summer of 1847, one of General Cortlandt^s regi- 
ments of Hindoostanees was almost destroyed by a 
few months’ residence at Lukkee, and the men were 
obliged to be put into boats at Esaukheyl, and floated 
down the Indus to Dera. 

The place where they were cantoned had been 
taken ignorantly from a fakeer, to whose vengeance 
the natives attributed the sickness, but the less su- 
perstitious European officer will see in it only the 
operation of natural causes, and avoid the place in 
future. 

The town of Lukkee (which is about two hundred 
yards from the fort) is now very well peopled, and 
thriving, and seems quite to have got over its double 
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calamity of being fired by the Government and plun- 
dered by the rebels ! ' 

The ground from here to the Goombeeluh slopes 
so much that a dam is required to be thrown round 
the north of the town, so as to save it from the flood 
which runs down to the river from the plains above, 
after heavy rain. 

March 2nd , — Proceeded to Teeturkheyl, fourteen 
miles and a quarter. The whole valley of Murwut is 
now one sheet of corn, and no one can remember 
such a harvest. The tremendous rain, however, has 
done some damage, for our road this morning lay 
through the lands of Ubbakheyl and Mundrakheyl, 
across which the hail-storm passed, and we saw that 
the corn had been literally mowed off by its violence, 
a few inches from the ground, over a distance of 
about two miles. 

(It afterwards turned out that the corn had not 
been in ear, and therefore sprang up again, and bore 
more than any other corn in the valley.) 

At every village, from Gundee to this place, there 
has been a “ demonstration” of women got up to 
induce me to let their husbands off from paying the 
revenue which the crop-measurers were bribed to 
suppress ; and very severe actions have I had to fight 
with these Murwut amazons, but all in good-humour ; 
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for they break their way through the escort, seize my 
horse by the bridle, and taking me regularly prisoner, 
commence a kind of deprecatory glee, made up of 
fractional parts of the simple burden, Uruz lurree I 
(I have a petition). Set to music, it would run thus : 

Uruz lurree ! — lurree ! 

Lurree ! — Uruz ! — ruz ! 

Iluz ! — Uruz ! — urree ! 

Urree ! — Lurree ! — Uz ! 

The effect of it, rising in A sharp from the throats of 
at least two hundred women, half of them laughing, 
while the other half scream, must be left to an imagina- 
tive ear. Not one of them ever says what the petition 
is, nor will they allow me to speak ; it being mutually 
comprehended, by me that they want the revenue to 
be excused, and by them that I will not do it. In 
the end I have to watch an opportunity to bolt, fol- 
lowed by all my horsemen, and the loud laughter of 
the unsuccessful petitioners. On these occasions the 
husbands kept out of sight, or just peeped round the 
corners to see whether the brown beauty which melted 
their own hearts had any softening influence on a 
Feringhee ; their teeth certainly are brilliant, but what 
said the wolf to Little Red Ridinghood ? 

Scarcely in any case has “ a husband followed 
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the demonstration up by coming to my tent to com- 
plain ; and it is well known they will go miles to 
recover a few pice (half-pence) if they know they are 
in the right. 

This custom of allowing their women to be seen is 
a trait worthy of remark, as quite peculiar to Murwut, 
and contrary to one of the strongest prejudices of 
Afghans, who jealously shut up their females. Even 
in low-bred and vicious Bunnoo the women shun 
observation ; and in Peshawur (my Baruk^ye escort 
told me) seclusion is so rigidly enforced, that “ not 
a woman dared to look out at a passing Sirdar, to 
see whether or no he were well-mounted and 
dressed.’’ The enlightened ladies of Murwut, there- 
fore, drew down from all the Afghans in my train 
unqualified expressions of blame and astonishment ; 
and no sooner did we approach a village and catch 
sight of the blue petticoated crowd outside, than 

Tobah! TohahT (Shame! Shame!) burst from 
every mouth. 

The want of water here is so serious an incor\ye- 
liience to troops passing and re-passing, that I have 
ordered a well to be sunk forthwith at Government 
expense, cost what it may. The villagers say there 
is a tradition that water is more than sixty cubits 
from the surface, and so they have never tried to dig 
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a well to it, but if mine succeeds, they say all the 
villages will follow the example. 

March 3rd. — Marched through the Peyzoo Pass, 
and encamped at the southern entrance, which is no 
longer in Murwut but T^. 

Spent the day in determining the best position for 
the watch-tower that is to keep this pass in order, 
and in selecting recruits brought forward by Mittoo 
Khan to form the garrison. Plenty of candidates, 
and I chose out a very proper set of fellows, as hard 
as nails. 

Mittoo Khan is anxious not only to be Com- 
mandant of the Peyzoo tower, but founder of a 
Peyzoo town, and cultivator of the surrounding 
waste. This would form a most desirable halting- 
place; but as usual with all propositions for the 
improvepaent of these quarrelsome countries, objec- 
tions are immediately started. 

Firstly. The land which has hitherto lain waste 
is at once claimed by three countries — Murwut, T&k, 
and KoMchee. 

Secondly. The water which comes down the 
Peyzoo* Pass in seasons of rain has hitherto been 
turned to account in the fields of the Koondee people, 
about four koss to the west ; and they say it would 
injure them to interpose a new colony at Peyzoo. 
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In these difficulties, all I can do is to decide that 
a town at Peyzoo shall be founded for the benefit 
of travellers ; and who is to colonize it, and who 
cultivate the land, must be left to the decision of 
a Commission of fioundaries. 

For the present, Shah Niwaz Khan of Tak must 
build the watch-tower, and take credit for expense 
in his j-evenue accounts. 

Wood from Tak : stones and mud on the spot. 

Wrote to Shah Niwaz Khan, the Governor of 
Tak, to meet me at Tukwfiruh, that I may hear 
how he and his country get on. 

And now, as the course of our narrative is carrying 
us to the southward, and will not return this way again, 
I think those readers who look in these volumes for 
something better than personal adventures, will be 
glad of some account of the two countries we are 
leaving on our right and left — Tak in the Deraj at 
of the Indus, and Esaukheyl on the bank of that 
river. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 

Esaukheyl Is a slip of country about forty miles 
long, which lies parallel with the Indus, having the 
great salt mines of Kalabagh on the north, the Khys- 
sorc Range on the south, and the Khuttuk branch 
of the Salt Range on the west. Between the two 
latter ranges at Durreh-i-Tung, or the Narrow Pass, 
a peep is also obtained of the adjoining country 
of Murwut. On the cast the mighty Indus used 
to be its boundary, but in justice cannot be so termed 
any longer. 

The Indus pursues its course with the sagacity 
of a living thing. Burning with all the zeal of 
the Muhommudan races on its banks to perform 
its pilgrimage, it seems, from its high altitude in 
Tibet, to have scanned the map of Central Asia, 
and discerned that it was nearer to the Indian Ocean 
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than the Caspian. In vain the Indian Caucasus, 
seeking a bridegroom for her daughter Oxus, stands 
across its path; it detects an opening, and rushes 
by. In vain the Soolimance Range stretches out its 
arms to draw it into the thirsty vales of Afghanistan ; 
it leaps through the rocks of Attock and Kdldbagh, 
and takes refuge in the sandy deserts of the south, 
nor resumes its western’ course till the Mountains 
of Solomon are passed, when it turns with its fellow- 
traveller, the Sutlej ; and the two, with loud songs, 
as of pilgrims whose place of pilgrimage is in sight, 
roll on uninterruptedly to the sea. 

From the time that it turns southward at Attock 
till the time when it turns westward again at Mitten- 
kote, the Indus divides the Punjab from Afghanistan ; 
and in that particular part of its long southern stretch 
with which this book is concerned (that is, below the 
Salt R^inge), it divides the D^rajat, or plain of the 
Indus, from that division of the Punjab which lies 
between the Indus and the Jheylum, and is therefore 
called the Sind Sagur Doab.* 

The Indus has for many years been gradually taking 
a more westernly course in its passage to the Sutlej, 
and nowhere perhaps so markedly as at Esaukheyl. 

* Doab means a delta between two rivers; and Sindh 
Sagur means the sea of the Indus ; and a sea it is in its flood ! 
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Here, year after year, it has encroached on the western 
bank, and in removing from the Sindh Sagur has 
increased its breadth of terra Jirma. The alluvium 
thus thrown up has in process of time created on the 
left, or eastern bank, a low but highly fertile tract 
called Kuchee. 

At Meanwallee, the point where you leave the 
Sindh S%ur Doab to cross over to Esaukheyl, the 
alluvial tract just spoken of is about twelve miles broad 
when the river is at its lowest. In other words, the 
Indus has already removed twelve miles from that 
part of the Sindh Sagur ; and though in seasons of 
its utmost flood the river still reaches its former bank, 
and permits the villagers on the old high ground to 
fill pitchers from the waters with which Kuchee is 
then overspread, yet in ordinary times the original 
Dodb of Sindh Sagur is now no longer discernible 
from the ferries of Esaukheyl. 

It was impossible for the Afghans of Esaukheyl to 
see twelve miles of the breadth of their country 
quietly transferred to the people of the Punjab ; and 
when Ahmud Khan (elder brother of Muhommud 
Khan, the present chief) was at their head, they 
brought the men of Kuchee to an understanding, 
and caused a mutual boundary to be laid down in 
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Kuchee on the eastern bank, parallel with the Indus, 
the Sindh Sagur, and Esaukheyl. 

So much of Kuchee as was to the east of this 
boundary, was to remain the gain of the people of 
Sindh S^igur ; but whatever more alluvium might be 
thrown up subsequently on the west of the boundary 
was to be recognised as so much emigrated Esau- 
kheyl. 

In my judgment, therefore, the eastern boundary of 
Esaukheyl is that laid down in Ahmud Khan’s time, 
in Kuchee ; and not the River Indus. 

The point, however, was disputed so late as the 
year 1848, when I had both the countries, Cis and 
Trans, under my charge. 

In the confusion of the Punjab kingdom, and the 
jealousies ever existing between the Sikh Governors 
of neighbouring districts, Ahmud Khan’s boundary 
was but ill observed ; and the land, not being needed 
by the oppressed Esaukheylees, became covered with 
a high jungle of reeds, tiger-grass, and tamarisk. 

I have heard old Khalsa soldiers say, that when 
Runjeet Sing first came this way — probably when he 
went to Lukkee, in Murwut — he opened a way 
through this jungle for his army, by putting four 
elephants abreast, and making them go on in front, 
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crushing, tearing down, and trampling into a high- 
way, the undisturbed vegetation of years. 

The residence of a British Agent at the Lahore 
Court, from the year 1846, very soon gave a new 
value to land and impulse to cultivation, by establish- 
ing every man’s rights, and securing to him his 
gains ; and Sir Henry Lawrence still farther promoted 
industry by proclaiming that all land newly brought 
into cultivation, without prejudice to older land, should 
be rent-free for three years. 

Amongst others, the Esaukheylees wished to extend 
their cultivation, by breaking up their jungle-covered 
alluvium, on the opposite bank of the river; and 
many were the formal notices filed in General Cort- 
landt’s court, of their intention to embark capital, on 
the faith of the Resident’s term of grace. 

. But the men of Kuchee thought the history of 
their mushroom country was already old enough to 
be forgotten, and they claimed the whole of the new 
land between the high bank of the old Sindh Sagur 
and the Indus. “ There was not a child,” they said, 

“ so ignorant as not to know that Esaukheyl was on 
the right bank of the Indus !” 

After hearing both sides, I thought the face of 
the country, with which I was myself familiar, 
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decided clearly enough in favour of the men of 
Esaukheyl ; and I ordered the elders of that country, 
with their chief and Government Kardar, to go over 
to Kuchee, meet the elders and authoritic^s on a 
certain day, and formally retrace the boundary of 
Ahmud Khan. 

The Kardar of Kuchee, a true Sikh official, named 
Ram Sing, instead of obeying his orders, and tracing 
the old boundary, allowed his clients — the men of 
Kuchee — to re-open the whole quc'stion, and start, 
de novOy with the protest that their boundary was 
the Indus, flow where it might. 

The expression they used on this occasion, was 
that the Indus was a “ hud-i-Secundur,’’ or Alexan- 
drian boundary; of which, iis I had never heard 
before, I asked the m(*aning, and was informed, that 
they did not intend to say that Alexander the Greaf 
had decided the Indus to be their boundary, but that 
the Indus was an Alexander in its own peculiar way, 
dividing lands as it thought proper, and giving them 
to whom it chose, by fiats, which could neither be 
disputed nor resisted. 

The plea was too poetical for our purpose, which 
was eminently practical ; and, if admitted, would have 
left the Esaukheylccs the prospect of soon having 
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no country at So I fined Ram Sing fifty rupees 
for thinking, when he ought to have obeyed ; and, as 
the season was lost by the delay, left the boundary of 
Ahmud Khan to be retraced by General Cortlandt, 
when he should leave Bunnoo for Dera. Ultimately, 
the Mooltan war called away th(‘ General much too 
precipitately to think of pro\incial boundaries ; and I 
know not whether the eastern boundary of Esaukheyl 
has or has not been defined until this day. 

Mr. Elphinstone^s general description of Esaukheyl 
is better than any I can give. He says : “ It is a very 
fertile, well-watered, populous, and highly-cultivated 
country. The water-courses arc so numerous and 
so broad and deep as greatly to obstruct the roads. 
The villages arc thickly planted, and most of them 

* As an illustration of the transition from having country 
to having none, I may mention that in one part ot Esau- 
kheyl, the Indus has within the last few years cut oft a 
considerable slice, and made an adjacent island ot it. The 
zumeendars clung to their land with the usual tenacity, and 
actually established two villages on the island ; one named 
Cheenuh Powree, and one named Sandeh Walluh. Occa- 
sionally the Indus rose and overwhelmed the island, when 
both colonies took boat and returned to the mother countiy, 
Esaukheyl, but emigrated again as soon as ever the island 
reappeared. 
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very large ; most of the houses are thatched. The 
chief produce of the whole country is wheat/’* 

When however he adds that, “ the Esaukheylees 
disregard the royal authbrity, and have little govern- 
ment within themselves, they plunder weak tra- 
vellers, and steal from those who are too strong to 
be plundered,” this takes us back to a period long 
gone by, and the description is no longer applicable. 
So I shall tell the reader what I know myself of 
this people, their country, past history, and present 
condition. 

Whence thq name of Esaukheyl comes from, I 
know not, for there is no longer any trace of* it left 
among its people. The country generally is so called ; 
but if we go to the tribes, we find them divided into 
four families — the Zukkookheyl, the Mummookheyl, 
the B^dunzye, and the Uppookheyl. Probably, there- 
fore, Zukkoo, Mummoo, Badun, and Uppoo, were the 
four sons of Esau Khan, the founder of the tribe.f 

* “ Elphinstone,” VoL ii. p. 53. 

f As a specimen of the fanciful etymology of antiquarian 
geographers, I may mention here, that even Reynell, in his 
“ Memoir of a Map of Hindoostan,” discovers in Issakyl,” 
or, Esaukheyl, the country of the “ Assacini.” Unfortunately 
the Esaukheylees are not the aborigines, but modern world 
invaders. See “ Reynell/’ p. 117^ 
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# Even the chief town of the country is not, I believe, 
called Esaukheyl by the natives, but Zukkookheyl, 
though their Sikh masters got into the habit of 
calling it Esaukheyl, as being the capital, a custom 
which ! was thus led to adopt, and which is probably 
perpetuated under our own Government. 

The present head of the Esaukheyl (Muhommud 
Khan) showed me his family papers, and the earliest 
records they contained were shortly as follow : — 

In the reign of Ahniud Shah (who was King of 
the Cabul empire from a.d. 1747 to 1773) the 
Lord of the Esaukheyl was Duleyl Khan, great grand- 
father of the present chief, and he received a grant 
(of which I saw the original) from that monarch, 
declaring that the four tuppehs of Esaukheyl were for 
the future his, as a reward for past services ; half of 
the revenue thence derived to be hiS own ; and three 
hundred tomauns (six thousand rupees) to be paid 
him yearly out of the revenues of Miirwut and 
Bunnoo, on conditions of service, i. e., assisting in 
collecting the revenue of those districts. 

From this fact we gather incidentally that Mur- 
wut and Bunnoo never paid revenue to the most 
powerful King that ever sat upon the throne of Cabul, 
unless compelled by force ; and that even Esaukheyl 
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was SO little obedient that Ahmud Shah gave the 
Khan one half the revenue as a bribe for collecting 
the other. 

When Duleyl Khan died, Ahmud Shah confirmed 
the above privileges to his son, Khan Zeman Khan, 
who seems to have been not only loyal but a courtier ; 
for on the death of Ahmud Shah we find a grant 
from his son and successor, Timour Shah, again con- 
firming the family privileges, and adding thereto two 
hundred tomauns more (or four thousand rupees) pcT 
annum, in consideration of Khan Zeman riding, with 
twenty-two horsemen of his tribe, in the Shah’s own 
escort. 

Elphinstone says, that under Timour, “ the power 
of the Dooranees first became stationary, and has 
since declined;”* and we could not find a better 
illustration than* is next presented us in the annals 
of this little frontier province. Fifty years after, 
Khan Zeman esteemed it an honour to ride in the 
dust kicked up by Timour Shah’s horse ; and 
Khan Zeman’s son, Oomur Khan, is driving a hard 
bargain with the Nuwab of Dera Ishmael Khan, late 
a vassal of Cabul, now the sovereign of the Plains of 
the Indus! The Nuwab confirmed Oomur Khan in 


* Vol. II. p. 299. 
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the chieftainship, but allowed him only a quarter 
instead of half of the revenues of his country. (He 
was nearer at hand than the great Kings of Cabul had 
ever been, and so the Esaukheylees were more under 
his thumb.) 

When Oomur Khan died, his son, Ahmud Khan, 
elder brother of the present chief of the tribe of 
Esaukheyl, succeeded at first to the same privileges 
and the same allegiance ; but both were soon changed : 
the allegiance from the Nuwab of Dera to Runjeet 
Sing, and the privileges from one-fourth to one-eighth 
of the revenues of his country. 

The date of this grant is 1893 of the Hindoo Era 
of Bikrum Ajeet, or a.d. 1836; and it contains 
two interesting facts concerning the country of 
Esaukheyl. 

Firstly. It states that, whereas there is a mine in 
Esaukheyl whence saltpetre is extracted, half the 
produce of which was allowed to the chief under the 
rule of the Nuwab of Dera ; the half is henceforward 
reduced to a third. 

Secondly. It states that whereas Oomur Khan had 
constructed a canal, and brought new tracts of land 
into cultivation ; and his former sovereign, the Nuwab 
of Dera, instead of taking one-fourth of produce, 
which is the usual tax on all newly-cultivated ground. 
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had, in consideration of Oomur Khan’s benefits to the 
community, only taken one-sixth ; so this was now 
confirmed under the Sikhs. 

The saltpetre mine here alluded to was, I believe, 
at Kotkee, in the Khuttuk hills, west of Esaukheyl ; 
but not very long after one-third of its produce was 
thus secured to Ahmud Khan by the Sikh Govern- 
ment, a Sikh General, Rajah Soocheyt Sing, gave one 
Hoossein Khan, chief of the neighbouring tribe of 
Khyssore, and an enemy of the Esaukheyl, a kind of 
“ letter of marque,” to go and inflict injury on Ahmiul 
Khan ; and one of the first things he did was to burn 
and destroy all the works at the Kotkee saltpetre 
mine ; since which, to the best of my l)elief, the mine 
has never been re-opened. 

The canal spoken of in the grant, as having been 
cut by Oomur Khan, still exists in full operation and 
utility, and is the cause both of the fertility and bad 
roads of Esaukheyl, noticed by Elphinstone. 

This canal is cut from the Khoorrum river near 
Durreh-i-Tung, where it enters Esaukheyl on its 
passage to the Indus ; and as from the chief canal 
there have been cut no less than seven smaller ones 
(called in the language of the country “ Kus-es”)> 
from each of which again are innumerable ducts for 
irrigation, it may easily be conceived how much the 
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public spirit of Oomur Khan improved the fields, at 
the expense of the highways of his country. 

The Khoorrum at Bunnoo falls into the Indus at 
Kuglanwalluh in Esaukheyl, and as far as my 
information goes, is the only river in the country, 
Esaukheyl producing no native stream. There is, 
however, a ravine called Punialluh or Paneewalluh 
(the watery one), which brings down water to the 
village of Attock in Esaukheyl in the rainy season. 

The quantity of land cultivated in all Esaukheyl by 
means of irrigation from the Khoorrum and the Indus 
was registered in 1848 as twenty-two thousand three 
hundred and fifty-one beguhs. Cultivated by irri- 
gation of wells, two hundred and twenty-four. De- 
pendent entirely on rain for cultivation, thirty-seven 
thousand one hundred and eighty-seven. Total, 
fifty-nine thousand seven hundred and sixty-two 
beguhs. 

The calculation in Esaukheyl is that twenty -*five 
beguhs can be cultivated by one plough. The most 
that a beguh of the best land will produce is eight 
rupees a year. 

The family papers of the Esaukheyl chief are 
brought down to the present generation by a post- 
script to the Sikh grant last quoted, dated 1895, 
S.A.B., or 1838, A.D. ; that is, two years later than 
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the body of the grant. In these two years, Ahmud 
Khan had died without issue, and the postscript is 
merely to transfer the privileges which he had enjoyed 
to his next brother, Muhommud Khan, who is living 
at this day. 

From a perusal of these records, we should not 
gather that the chiefs of Esaukheyl had suffered from 
the Sikhs more than the usual retrenchments, which 
naturally follow every new conquest. But the facts are 
far otherwise ; and as the tyrannical conduct of the Sikh 
Provincial Governors in Esaukheyl is only a specimen 
of what they did in every other country of the Upper 
Derajat (of which only I am able to speak from per- 
sonal knowledge), I shall here briefly fill up the narra- 
tive, and show how it was quite possible for a vassal 
of the Sikhs to have a grant of one-eighth of the 
revenues of his country from the Sikh Sovereign, and 
yet he himself be a houseless exile from that country, 
while a Sikh official pocketed his income. 

When Maharajuh Runjeet Sing, in 1821 or 1822, 
took Munkhera, in the Sindh Sagur Doab, he ratified 
to the conquered Nuwab perpetual possession of the 
territory of Dera Ishmael Khan, Trans-Indus ; md to 
make the treaty more solemn, dipped his royal hand 
in saffron, and stamped the impression on the papei*. 
Yet a few years afterwards (I think in 1836), he did 
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not so much forget himself, as kingly honour, in 
sending an army to retake it. He was sufficiently 
ashamed, however, not to go in person ; and the faith- 
breaking arm^ was commanded by his grandson. 
Prince Nao Nihal Sing. 

The first Governor whom Nao Nihal installed in 
Dera, after deposing the Nuwab, was of course a Hin- 
doo, and his name was Dewan Lukkee Mull, an able 
but grasping man, who, not content with grinding 
these countries during his own life, provided for their 
future ruin by begetting that Dewan Dowlut Raie, 
who was mentioned in the last chapter, and leaving 
him to succeed to the Government. 

Lukkee MuU was not a mere collector of revenues, 
as all Governors should be ; he farmed them from the 
Crown, and looked about in every corner, not to see 
what he could remit, but what more he could impose. 

The little valley of Esaukhcyl presented to him a 
spectacle at once tempting and sad. There was a 
sight truly harrowing to the soul of a Hindoo 
Governor — a Muhommudan gentleman in quiet en- 
joyment of a good income. 

Lukkee Mull made a memorandum in his mind that 
he wanted Ahmud Khan’s one-eighth of the revenues 
of Esaukheyl, and by representing that powerless chief 
fts rebellious, drew down upon him at once two sepa- 
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rate armies, one under Sirdar Putteh Sing M&n, and 
the other under Rajah Soocheyt Sing. 

Ahmud Khan fled to Kote Chanduh, in the Khut- 
tuk hills, but being pursued by SOocheyt Sing, 
abandoned his country altogether, and took refuge 
in Bunnoo with Sher Must Khan, the hospitable 
chief of Jhundookheyl, under whose roof he died. 

(It was at this period that Hoossein Khan of 
Khyssore burnt the works at the Kotkee mines). 

Lukkee Mull now thought the family property was 
his, but Nao Nihal Sing, who had originally annexed 
these countries to the Punjab, seems to have taken a 
sincere interest in the family of Esaukheyl, and he 
hastened to save them from destruction by appointing 
the deceased Ahmud Khan’s brother, Muhommud 
Khan, to the full rights and privileges of the chief- 
tainship. 

Shortly after this, one of the biennial Sikh expedi- 
tions was got ready against Bunnoo and Murwut ; to 
conduct which Sheikh Ernamoodeen was sent from 
Lahore, and he was joined on his arrival at Esau- 
kheyl by Dewan Lukkee Mull with his provincial 
force. 

It is quite characteristic of native custom that the 
Dewan did not at this time persuade the Sheikh to 
seize and dispossess the chief of Esaukheyl, though in 
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his own mind he had quite decided to do so. Instead 
of this straightforward act of tyranny, he marched 
away towards Bunnoo, and left Muhommud Khan 
under the delusion that his enemy had gone without 
doing him an injury. No sooner had the army 
reached Lukkee in Murwut, than the Dewan per- 
suaded the Sheikh to despatch that ever-ready foe, 
Hoossein Khan, of Khyssore, back with a force to 
Esaukheyl to surprise and make prisoner the chief 

(This too, though they had just received from Cap- 
tain Mackeson, a recommendatory letter to be specially 
kind to Muhommud Khan, w^ho, in consequence of a 
letter from Colonel Wade, then Governor- General^s 
Agent on the north-western frontier, had escorted 
Captain Mackeson in safety through the Esaukheyl 
territory to Kalabagh on his way to Peshawur. 
For it was observable of the chiefs of Esaukheyl that 
they were always hospitable and attentive to British 
officers, long before the wisest seer could have foretold 
the ultimate absorption of the E\mjab in British India. 
Mr. Elphinstone speaks of it in the year 1808, Mr. 
Masson heard of it in 1826, and Sir A. Burnes ex- 
perienced it in 1837.) 

Muhommud Khan got intelligence from a friend in 
time to fly ; but several of his family were caught, and 
carried off. Amongst those who escaped was the 
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chiefs second and ablest son, Shah Niwaz Khan ; and 
this youth took horse, and scarcely rested by the way 
till he reached Peshawur, where Nao Nihal Sing then 
was, and threw himself at that Prince’s feet with a 
petition for assistance. 

The Prince again interposed ; Muhommud Khan’s 
imprisoned family were released, and the Khan him- 
self reinstated in his country. 

Will it be believed, that after all these rebukes from 
the Prince, who, in Runjeet’s declining years was the 
most powerful personage in the empire, the implacable 
Dewan did not forego his purpose ; but shortly after, 
when the great Runjeet, worn out more by debau- 
chery than years, died, and the Esaukheyl chief, 
according to native custom, sent his son, Shah 
Niwaz, to Lahore to offer his condolence (matum 
poortsee)^ Lukkee Mul sent a purse to Sirdar Futteh 
Sing Mabn, who was then lying with an army by 
the way Shah Niwaz must pass, and begged him 
as an old friend to intercept him ! 

The Sirdar readily consented, and actually laid 
an ambush, and seized Shah Niwaz while returning 
along the highway from the Sikh Court, with a 
dress of honour, which had been conferred on him 
by Nao Nihal, now heir-apparent to the throne ! 
The Sirdar then sent him a prisoner to the Dewan, 
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with “ many thanks for the purse and Lukkee 
Mull, feeling that he had at last crippled Muhommud 
Khan’s right hand, and put out of the way the only 
son who had the energy to “ appeal to Caesar,” pro- 
ceeded to execute his darling project, and confiscated, 
at one fell swoop, the whole revenue of the chief of 
Esaukheyl. 

The luckless chief fled again an exile to barbarous, 
but less barbarous Bunnoo. His son, Shah Niwaz, 
remained two years and a half in prison at Dera 
Ishmael Khan, and Dewan Lukkee Mull enjoyed 
their income. Meanwhile, Maharajuh Khurruk Sing, 
the imbecile son and successor of Runjeet, threatened 
to live too long, and keep Nao Nihal Sing from the 
throne ; so that impatient Prince, who thought he 
had a talent for empire, poisoned his father, and 
returning to the palace from the dead King’s funeral 
pile, was killed himself by the falling of the palace 
gateway; as awful and striking a dispensation of 
Providence as history records. 

Maharajuh Sher Sing succeeded to the Sikh throne, 
and being informed by his Vizeer, Rajah Dhyan Sing, 
of Shah Niwaz Khan’s captivity, ordered Dewan 
Lukkee Mull to send him to Lahore, where he con- 
ferred a dress of honour on him, and sent him back 
to his country, under charge of Mullick Futteh Khan, 
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Towannuh, who was going to collect the Bunnoo 
revenue, and was ordered to reinstate the chief of 
Esaukheyl, as he passed through. 

But Futteh Khan had outbid Dewan Lukkee Mull 
for the contract of the Murwut revenue, and it was at 
this time that he built the fort of Lukkee. He was, 
therefore, doubly the Dewan’s enemy ; and the Dewan 
refused to obey the royal mandate, by reinstating his 
victims. When, therefore, Futteh Khan had collected 
the revenue of Bunnoo, Shah Niwaz returned with 
him to Lahore, once more to petition the throne for 
justice. 

Such was the state of the authority of Runjeet’s 
successors, on the distant frontiers of their empire. 

The Prime Minister of the country, Rajah Dhyaii 
Sing, felt the indignity, and would have surely repaid 
it by the utter extermination of the arrogant Dewan ; 
for, imperturbable in temper, and mild as a child in 
manner, he was implacable in his quarrels, and fol- 
lowed those who had once offended him, through 
long years of seeming impunity, until an unexcep- 
tionable opportunity (in which the Rajah was choice) 
offered for revenge, complete as to the victim, safe as 
to himself, and approved just in popular opinion. 

‘ But, as Shah Niwaz Khan himself once told me, 
with a sigh : “ It pleased God that the Rajah and his 
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royal master should both be murdered !” They fell 
on the same day ; and the unhappy chief of Esaukheyl 
was left once more at the mercy of the Governor of 
Dera, and a hopeless exile in Bunnoo. 

See, too, another episode in this strange tale. 
Mullick Futteh Khan, the powerful courtier, the 
protector of the chief of Esaukheyl, and favoui’ite of 
Rajah Dhyan Sing, was not found at the Vizier’s 
side, when the Sindhanwalluh assassin plunged a 
dagger into his back. Who knows whether ho was 
guilty of so black a deed as consenting to his master’s 
murder ? But the Vizier’s son, Rajah Heera Sing, 
now Vizier himself, so thought ; and the suspected 
Mullick fled from the Punjab, and took refuge among 
the Afghans of Bunnoo and the Vizecree country : 
so there, under one roof, in a corner of the mud fort 
of Jhundookheyl, on the far banks of the Khoorrum, 
the afflicted chief of Esaukheyl and his fallen patron 
met, in the equality of exile, waiting for the next 
revolution. 

It soon came. Heera Sing was driven out of 
Lahore like a dog, and killed by the very soldiery 
he had been the first to corrupt by bribes. The 
“ ins ” went out, and the outs ” cam^ in. The 
drunken uncle of Maharajuh Duleep Sing (Jowdhir 
Sing, by name) succeeded to the Vizanit ; Futteh 
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Khan emerged from*exile ; Dowan Lukkee Mvdl was 
exp('fled from the government of Dera, and died, 
probably of chagrin, as he was a man of mind, and 
the Esaukheyl family got their own again. 

But their trials were not yet over. Ranee Jhunda, 
the infamous Queen-Mother, among a thousand 
intrigues, had one lover, a broad-shouldered Brahmin, 
named Lai Sing, to whom she was devoted beyond 
the power of advice or shame. Even her drunken 
brother, the Vizier, between his cups, remonstrated. 
To get rid of his sermons, the Ranee got the Lahore 
soldiery to murder her brother, and instal her lover 
in the premiership. ’ 

Again the ins must go out, and the “ outs ” 
come in. Lukkee Mull was dead; but his son, 
Dowlut Raie, lived, and inherited his wealth. Futteh 
Khau was expelled from the government of Dera, 
not without a struggle ; Dowlut Raie took his father’s 
place; and Muhommud Khan, the chief of Esau- 
kheyl, collected his family and his chattels, and went 
back into exile in Bunnoo, with the regularity of a 
clock. Dowlut Raie, with equal punctuality, pos- 
sessed himself of the family estate. 

Thus stood affairs in 1847, when I first went to 
Bunnoo, where I found Muhommud Khan, the right- 
ful and loyal lord of a fertile valley, decrepid with the 
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old age of misfortune, an exile, and living in squalid 
dependence on a hospitable rebel 

I heard the tale, and asked Dewan Dowlut Raie if 
it was true ; if he had really got no order from the 
Crown to depose a subject-chief, and appropriate his 
lands ? He admitted it was true, and he had none ; 
but in his judgment and conscience, it was necessaiy 
for the peace of the country, &c. 

In the judgment and conscience of Sir Henry 
Lawrence, it was necessary for the peace of the 
country, and the honour of the British administration 
of Punjab affairs, that such a Governor should be 
Governor no more ; so Dewan Dowlut Raie was 
superseded by General Van Cortlandt, and the old 
chief of Esaukheyl returned to his country and his 
rights — I trust, with all my heart, for ever. 

In the sequel, it will be seen how his son, Shah 
Niwaz, joined my standard in the Mooltan war, and 
paid the debt of gratitude at the cannon’s mouth. 
He was a faithful servant ; and may the prosperity 
of his family, under British rule, . be the enduring 
monument over his grave ! 

I must now say a few words about the Esaukheyl 
revenue, During my residence^ in Bunnoo, in the 
spring of 1848 , I collected, with very great labour, 
the materials for a revenue settlement of Esaukheyl ; 
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but was called away by the war, and never returned. 
From the ^'illage records of the last five years, which 
I took down myself, the revenues appeared as follows: 

1 Average land revenue . . .36374 mpees. 

2 Ditto, various cesses ... 6454 „ 

3 Ditto, customs 7000 „ 

4 Trinnec, or grazing tax . . 900 „ 

5 Gold-washing tax .... 500 „ 

Total average of five years 51228 „ 

I was however afterwards furnished by Shah Niwaz, 
Khan of Esaukheyl, with a detailed statement of the 
cesses which form item No. 2 in the above account, as 
actually levied by Dewan Dowliit Raie and his father, 
and they amounted to no less than nineteen thousand 
rupeas a-ycar, or more than half as much as the land 
tax! If correctly given (and I incline to the belief 
that they are, and that they were kept back by 
the village accountants when registering with me), 
then the total revenue of Esaukheyl would be sixty- 
three thousand seven hundred and seventy-four rupees. 

The Khan’s one-eighth of this would only amount 
to seven thousand nine hundred and seventy-three 
rupees per annum; but his other hereditary privi- 
leges on account of opening canals, &c., made up 
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his income to Ijctweeii eighteen and twenty thousand 
rupees a-year. 

The item, No. 5, called the gold-washing tax, 
refers to the interesting fiict, that a few industrious 
men do get a livelihood by separating from the 
muddy tide of the Indus at Esaukheyl the small 
particles of gold which that river brings down from 
the mountains, and which was considerable enough 
to bear a tax of five hundred rupees a-year. A 
question will arise to tla^ geologist whether this gold 
was really brought down the main stream of the 
Indus from the unsearched regions where it takes 
its rise, or was contributed by the Cabul River ? 

And this reminds me that naphtha oozes out in 
considerable quantities from a hill in Esaukheyl. 
The natives are (*ithor ignorant or careless of its 
value, and only use it as a cure for sores on the 
backs of their camels ; which animals are exceedingly 
abundant hen;, as elsewhere throughout the D^rajat. 

The Khyssorc hills, on the south-west of Esau- 
kheyl have another remarkable curiosity which should 
be mentioned, and that is ‘‘ Kote-i-Kafiree,” or The 
Infidel’s Fort. I never had leisure for pleasure 
excursions while in that country, or should have 
been glad to visit it and satisfy myself whether it 
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is a production of human art, or a mere limestone 
eccentricity of nature. Nor could I ever discern it 
from the plain below, though Burnes says : ‘‘ the 
landscape was striking — bare, brown, and bleak 
rocks overlooked the plain ; their summits crowned 
with the ruins of infidel forts, 

Agha Abbas actually visited the spot, and has the 
following note of it : 

‘‘ There are two forts at Kote-i-Kafirec, both in 
ruins; one below and one on the hill.’^ General 
Cortlandt also informed me that there was no doubt 
an extensive fortress had once existed there, for all 
the way from the summit down to the plain, reser- 
voirs were cut in the rock in successive stages, one 
above another, such as are used to convey water by 
wheel-work to a height. 

Thp spot is infamous in local annals, not more 
from its infidel name than from a treacherous and 
cold-blooded murder committed there on an Afghan 
chief, named Shah Walee Khan, Neeahzee, by order 
of Rajah Soocheyt Singi 

He was a chief of considerable character, and had 
done the Sikhs great service, but the Rajah either 
wanted him no longer, or else suspected him, so 
♦ ** Burnes* Cabul/* p. f)6. 
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made a pretence of wishing to cross the Hill of the 
InfideFs Fort with his army, and sent Shah Walee 
Khan with a party of Sikhs to explore a road for the 
artillery. At the hour of noontide prayer the Afghan 
stayed his steps, spread his scarf upon the mountain 
path, and knelt down to pray. In the midst of his 
genuflections the Sikhs struck off his head, then 
hurried back to camp and related, with well-feigned 
horror, how the insurgents in the hills had surprised 
and driven back their party and killed their guide. 
The Rajah listened with tears in his eyes, then sent 
for the lifeless corpse and buried it with the utmost 
honour. Of the Rajah's many reckless and violent 
acts against the Muhommudans none has brought 
his memory into such just execration as his murder 
of Shah Walee Khan at the Infidel's Fort. 

It may be as well to mention that there are two 
passes from the Esaukheyl plain into the Khuttuk 
hills ; one called Thora Kawura (probably from the 
water in it being brackish), which the people of the 
village of Korundee, in Esaukheyl, who are ot the 
Khuttuk tribe, have kept open ever since they were 
excused payment of all small cesses by Oomur Khan. 
The other is ^called Chuchallee, and leads into 
Chounteruh, above Kurruk, on the east of Bunnoo; 
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Imitating the wisdom of his ancestor, Ahmud Khan 
kept this pass open by remitting all cesses to the 
people of Chapui’ee. It were well if more civilized 
’ mlers would not despise the lesson, and when dealing 
^vith races whom it is little honourable to beat, and 
discreditable to be baffled by, would remember the 
advice of the Persian to “Tip the sword with 
gold” 

I shall dose this account of the country of Esau- 
kheyl with Mr. Elphinstone’s experience of its people, 
as a traveller, and my own experience of them, as a 
Governor. 

He says : The people were more swarthy than 
we expected to see men of their nation, and looked 
more like Indians than Persians ; they were, however, 
easily distinguished from the former people by their 
long and thick hair, their beards, the loose fplds of 
their turbans, and a certain independent and manly 
air, that marked them for Afghauns. They are noto- 
rious robbers, and carried off some of our camels? 
and some of the King’s horses; but their ordinary 
behaviour was civil and decent. I was surprised at 
their simplicity and equality. Though they, are a 
wealthy and flourishing tribe, their chief, who accom- 
panied me through the whole of their lands, was as 
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plain in his dress, and as simple in his manners as 
the most ordinary person in the tribe.’^* 

Their appearance still approximates more to that of 
Indians than Khorassanees ; their propensity to 
.plunder has been curbed by regular government and 
Sikh fines ; their simplicity of life, it may easily be 
believed, has suffered no innovations of luxury from 
the grinding exactions of rulers who left them barely 
the means of subsistence ; but the primitive equality 
and community of interest, characteristic of an Afghan 
tribe, has disappeared for even Sikh rule left their 
chiefs little power, and consequently little respect. It 
became a speculation with many to side with their 
new masters, and assist them with local knowledge. 
These parasites were rewarded at the expense of their 
countrymen, and instated in the confiscated estates of 
offenders. Two parties sprang up amidst a once 
united people, corresponding exactly with those of the 
Punjab — the ins and the outs. When Dewan Dowlut 
Raie triumphed, the Khan, and all his party, lost pos- 
session of their lands, and the Dewan’s fiiends stepped 
into their shoes. When Futteh Khan obtained the 
govermnent of Dera, the exiled party all returned, 
Jind the traitors fled for their lives. Thus it hap- 
* Introduction to Blphinstone’s Caabul,” p, 47. 
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pened that when I came to Esaukheyl, there was 
scarcely a field in it which had not two claimants and 
one lawsuit. The whole country was full of litigants 
* and cries for justice ; and to this day, I feel assured 
that there is no more legitimate object of compassion, 
than the magistrate who has charge of Esaukheyl. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

We may now return to Tak with a good con- 
science. 

Tdk is the most northern country of the Derajat, 
or plain of the Indus. 

It has the Buttunnee branch of the Soolimanee 
Range and the coimtry of Murwut, on the north ; the 
Vizeeree and Sheeranee hills of the same range, on 
the west ; Kolachee, or the country of the Gunda- 
poors, on the south ; and Puharpoor on the east. 

Tak is irrigated by two hill streams, the Zam and 
the Gomul, whose waters have turned a barren plain 
and camel pasture into a fertile and highly cultivated 
country, during the last three generations. A third 
hill stream reaches the lands of Koondeeon thenorth- 
^t of Tdk, near the Peyzoo Pass. It is called Soo- 
heylee ; and its waters, unlike those of the Zam and 
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Gomul, are esteemed pure and wholesome to drink, 
but I am not aware that they contribute much to the 
cultivation. 

Of these rivers the Gomul is the principal, and 
may well be called the parent of the present prosperity 
of the country. According to Elphinstone, it takes 
its rise at Doorchelly, about fifty miles south-east of 
Ghuznee; but according to Dr. Honigberger, as 
quoted by Elphinstone, it rises near the lake called 
Abistadeh (standing water), an equal distance from 
Ghuznee, in the south-west.* Before it reaches Tak» 
according to the former authority, it receives the 
waters of the Mummye, the Coondoor, and the 
Zhobe ; so that it may well be an abundant blessing 
to the soil on which it ultimately rests. 

Mr. Elphinstone is, however, wrong in his map, in 
conducting the Gomul into Tftk, as though that were 
it^atm’al course ; and in my present map, I have 
endeavoured to convey all the new information as to 
the outlets of these hills, which a longer residence on 
the frontier enabled me to obtain. 

The Gomul river emerges from the great Sooli- 
m&nee Range, by the same pass as the Loh&nee cara- 
vans (called the Pass of Gwaleyree, or Gholairee), and 
it would naturally pursue its course between the inner 
♦ Bee '' ElphinitWs Caabnl,*’ Vol. i. pp. 151, 2. 
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and outer range of the lower Sheerdnee hills, which 
lie at the foot of the T\ikht-i-8olmdn (Throne of 
Solomon). But Surwur Khan, a former Lord of Tftk 
(of whom more hy and bye), threw an enormous dam 
across the Gomul, at Gwaleyree, and diverted it into 
TAk through the lands of the Meeanees, who live at 
the mouth of the pass, and erected a fort, called Sahib- 
dad-Kee-Kote, to guard the same. Thus no portion 
of the Gomul reaches the Gundapoor country, south 
of Tak, except in seasons of flood, when the overflow 
which escapes the Gwaleyree dam takes its natural 
course, and comes down to KoMchee, through the 
Ruttee Kummur (Red Pass). From GwAleyree, this 
overflow loses the name of Gomul, and is called in 
the Gundapoor country Loonee, under which deno- 
mination alone does the Gomul river reach the Indus, 
after irrigating Kolachee in very rainy seasons ; for so 
much of its waters as enter Tiik are exhausted in its 
fields. 

The country of Tak, three generations ago, would 
have been described as the pasture grounds of the 
Lohfinee tribe of Dowlutkheyl, whose old head- 
quarters I believe still exist under the name of Tdk-i- 
Kohna (Old Tak), three koss from the present 
capital. 

The present extensive town of Tak was founded 
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in a very humble manner by one Kuttal Khan, of 
the Kuttykheyl branch of the Dowlutkheyls (son of 
Zeman Khan, their hereditary chief), who migrated 
from Old Tak with about half a dozen families of 
operatives, chiefly potters, and settled where the 
mansion called Surwur Khan’s Huveylee now stands. 

One day, a potter’s wife came and complained to 
him that the people of Old Tak had carried off her 
mule, which she had taken to the river to fetch 
water, and added : ‘‘ My husband and I came here 
at your invitation, and we rely on your honour to 
protect us.” Kuttdl Khan, like a true Afghan, swore 
great oaths not to eat or drink till he had avenged 
her ; and, taking a handful of men along with him, 
went out to Old Tak, killed the thieves, and brought 
back the mule. 

The poor people of Old Tak beheld this act with 
t#niration; and, considering Kuttal a better chief 
than his father to live under, they migrated in large 
numbers to New Tak, which soon contained one 
hundred shops of Khutrees (Hindoo traders), and 
about one thousand families of Hindoos and Muhom- 
mudans together ; a change at which the rest of the 
Dowlutkheyl looked on with jealousy, but involuntary 
respect; for Kuttal was admitted to be no ordinary 
Afghan. 
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I am sure the reader will thank me if I give the 
rest of the story in Mr. Elphinstone’s words, for it 
is told with as much spirit as knowledge of Afghan 
feeling. 

“ The Dowlutkhail had formerly an hereditary 
Khaun, who seems to have been held in great vene- 
ration by the tribe. By degrees, however, his authority 
grew weak, and the government, fell first into the 
hands of the MuUiks, and afterwards of the people. 
The Dowlutkhail were now in the same state of 
anarchy that I have described among the Eusofzyes. 
They had no Chelwashtees, and all hereditary authority 
was completely disregarded. They were, however, 
obliged to nominate some person to manage their 
affairs with the King’s Sirdar, and although this 
person had httle power, he had more than any other 
individual, and was called the Khaun. He was chosen 
out of all the families of the tribe indiscriminj^ly, 
but the choice sometimes fell on the descendants of 
the ancient Khauns. This was the case about the 
beginning of the last generation, when Kuttaul Khaun 
held the oflSice, and so much ingratiated himself with 
Muddud Khaun, then Sirdar of Damaun, that he 
formed tho design of making himself master of the 
tribe, by means of that chief’s assistance. He at first 
assiduously courted popularity, and persuaded the 
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Dowlutkhail to engage in the reduction of some little 
tribes in theii* neighbourhood. 

“ He was intrusted with the command, and thus 
obtained a pretext for raising troops, which the con- 
tributions of the Dowlutkhail, and his exactions 
from the conquered tribes, gave him the means of 
maintaining. By these means he collected about 
three hundred Belooches and Sindecs, and proceeded 
to build a fort; after which he thought himself 
secure, assumed the right to levy a revenue from the 
public ryots, and began to tyrannize over his own 
tribe. 

“ The tribe was at first struck with dismay, and 
submitted to his oppression, till at length he openly 
assumed the character of a Sovereign, and ordered 
the people to pay their duty at his Court every 
morning. Two of the MuUiks, to whom he first 
projK)sed this homage, refusing to comply, Kuttaul 
told them, that if they did not attend in the course 
of two mornings, their heads should be hung up 
over their own doors by the third. 

‘‘ The Mulliks withdrew, and hastily assembling 
the tribe and the ryots, pointed out Kuttaul^s 
designs, and engaged them in a conspiracy against 
him, which was confirmed by solemn oaths. Next 
morning the whole assembled in arms, and besieged 
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Kuttaul in his fort. After a siege of three days, in 
which many people were killed, the water in the 
fort was exhausted, and the garrison was obliged to 
evacuate it, and Kuttaul escaped on horseback, ac- 
companied by some trusty attendants on foot. His 
flight was soon discovered, his enemies set off in all 
directions to pursue him, and eight of them took the 
road by which Kuttaul was flying. His attendants 
were soon fatigued, and one man alone remained 
with him. Kuttaul (says one of my informants) 
at this time wore a robe which was given him by 
a Dervise, and by the virtue of which he had ob- 
tained his present greatness ; in the precipitation of 
his flight this robe fell off, and immediately his 
remaining attendant became lame, and lagged be- 
hind: soon after his pui'suers appeared; Kuttaul^s 
courage had left him with his robe, and he had 
recourse to humble entreaties for mercy ; some* of 
his pursuers answered that they were sworn, and 
others that he had never shown mercy to them, and 
at last one of them ran him through with a spear. 
Kuttaul’s family were all seized. Gool Khaun, one 
of the principal conspirators, was put at the head 
of the tribe, and thus was baffled the first attempt 
at the subversion of the liberties of the Dowlut- 
khail. 


E E 2 
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“ Surwur Ktmun, the eldest son of Kuttaul, was at 
this time only sixteen, but he was well educated, and 
endowed with great natural capacity. By the assist- 
ance of his mother, he effected his escape from 
prison, and, by a train of reasoning, which could 
only have occurred to an Afghaun, he was led to go 
straight to Zuffer, the brother of Gool Khaun, and 
throw himself on his protection. He reached this 
chief’s house without discovery, and Zuflfer, in the 
true spirit of Afghaun honour, immediately resolved 
to protect him, even at the risk of his brother’s 
destruction. He accordingly 'fled with him to the 
MurvMit country, and soon after began to intrigue at 
Caubul for assistance from the Court. Their in- 
trigues were soon successful, and Abdooreheein 
Khaun* was sent with four, thousand men to 
restore Surwur to his father’s office. 

“ In the meantime, Gool Khaun had began to be 
heartily tired of his magistracy. The tribe had 
turned into a turbulent democracy, over which he 
exercised a precarious, yet invidious, authority; a 
sedition had broken out about the property left by 
Kuttaul, which Gool Khaun wisjied to appropriate to 
himself. 

* The same who was afterwards declared King by the 
Ghiljees. 
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“ The Dowlutkhail began to murmur at his govern- 
ment ; and one of them had drawn his sword on 
him, and asked, ‘ If he thought they had killed 
Kuttaul to make him their master V He was, there- 
fore, equally terrified at the prospect of Surwur’s 
success, and at the continuance of the democracy, 
and listened with pleasure to an overture which 
Surwur made to him, and which seemed to present 
the only safe retreat from his perilous situation. 
Accordingly, when Surwur approached, Gool Khaun’s 
management, supported by the terror of the royal 
arms, disposed the Dowlutkhail to submit ; and Sur- 
wur taking a solemn oath to forget past injuries, they 
consented to receive him as then* chief. This appear- 
ance of forgiveness was kept up till all the leading 
men had been got together, when eighteen of them 
were seized and put to death. Gool Khaun was spared, 
but on a subsequent quarrel, Surwur put him also to 
death. 

“ His government was now established, all those 
who could oppose him had been made away with, and 
nobody in the tribe had the courage to rebel. He 
continued to strengthen himself, and to put the mur- 
derers of his father to death as they fell into his 
hands, till twelve years ago, when all his epemies 
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were extirpated, and his power was at its height. 
Since then he has governed with great justice and 
moderation ; his steady and impartial administration 
is poplJar among the ryots, but odious to the 
Dowlutkhail, whose independence it restrains.*' 

Thus far had the story proceeded in the time of the 
elegant historian I have. quoted, and the accounts I 
have of it differ but slightly from the above. My 
information, however, leads me to believe that Kuttdl 
Khan, before his death, had been regularly nominated 
from Cabul to the government of his country, and 
that he remitted sometimes 'fifteen thousand and 
sometimes twenty thousand rupees of revenue to the 
King ; that he was, while in this capacity, called upon 
to Join the royal army with the Tak contingent of 
militia, on some expedition to the south ; that before 
going’ he appointed his son, Surwur Khan, his deputy 
in Tak; and that it was during Kuttal’s absence that 
the youthful Surwur laid the foundation of the exten- 
sive fort which is standing at this day, and enlarged the 
city ; and lastly, that Kutt^ Khan returned from the 
expedition laden with jewels and other valuable booty, 
the sight of which so excited the cupidity of the rest 
of the tribe, that as much in the hope of plunder as 
of indcjpendence they rose, besieged and murdered him. 
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I think these circumstances the more probable, 
because about the year 1782, Timour Shah, of Cabul, 
did send an expedition to subdue a rebellion of the 
Talpoorees in Sindh, which expedition waf com- 
manded by the very Muddud Khan whom Mr. 
Elphinstone says was Sirdar of the plain of the 
Indus in Kuttal Khan’s time, and who “ laid waste 
the country (of Sindh) with fire and sword ; and so 
severe were his ravages, that a dreadful famine fol- 
lowed his campaign ; and the province of Sindh is 
said not yet to have recovered from what it suffered 
on that occasion.”* So that Kuttal, the friend of 
such a devastator, might well have come home “ laden 
with jewels,” and in that case was quite certain to 
be plundered by his tribe, if they were strong enough 
to do so. 

Let me now contribute the sequel. When Surwur 
Khan, of Kuttykheyl, had repossessed himself of the 
fort and government of Tak, he set vigorously to 
work to strengthen both; collected guns, soldiers, 
&c., and became a powerful independent prince. He 
was one of those men who seem born to usurpation, 
and justify their mission by using power for the benefit 
of mankind. His creative genius could see future 


* ** Elphinstone, ** Vol. ii, p. 304. 
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harvests on the parched and thorny plain of Tak ; and 
he went up in arms'to the hills, fought with the wild 
Vizeerees for the streams, and led the fertilizing waters 
down thto his country. Thus the Dowlutkheyl passed 
in his day from a pastoral to a cultivating people ; 
and as he imposed on them a mild revenue and just 
laws, they had no reason to regret the loss of their 
ancestral liberties ; and certainly I can myself testify 
that they sincerely revere his memory, and make his 
acts and his laws the standard of excellence in govern- 
ment. Had he lived in the west instead of the east 
he would have been one of the' most civilized princes 
of his day, for he had a passion for the beautiful as 
strong as his love of utility and right. He sent 
north, south, east, and west, for trees and flowers of 
every kind, and planted them round his fort and city ; 
and as formerly there was not a tree in Tak, so now 
there was not one in all the east of which a specimen 
was not to be found here.* The luxurious private 
gardens of the fort were the abodes of the choicest 

* Mr. Masson, who visited Tak in 1826, says: **The 

approach to Tak from the cast is distinguished by an avenue 
of full-grown Mimosas, extending perhaps three miles.”— 
(Vol. I, p. 49.) These have long since been cleared away by 
the Sikhs. 
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slaves, and the common people still tell marvellous 
tales of the harem of Surwur Khan.* 

When the Cabul dynasty decayed, and the sove- 
reignty of the D^rajat was usurped by th(f Dera 
Ishmael Khan Nuwab, I am not aware that Surwur 
Khan ever submitted to his authority; and as he 
assumed the title of Nuwab himself, it is probable 
that the two never stood to each other in any other 
relation than that of rivals. 

But the resources of the little province of Tak were 
unequal to a contest with the ‘‘ Lion of the Punjab 
and when the Sikhs crossed the Indus, and swept 
away the Nuwab of Dera, Surwur Khan showed his 
usual ability in tendering his submission, and agreeing 
to pay tribute. 

This tribute originally consisted of three thousand 
rupees, three horses, one pair of hawks, twenty-five 
camels, and eight hunting dogs ; but three years after 
this was imposed, Runjeet Sing went in person across 
the Indus, and raised the Tak tribute to sixty thou- 
sand rupees. Surwur Khan knew well that he could 
not resist; and so long as he lived, saved himself 
from dishonour, and his people from oppression, by 
regularly paying what was imposed on him, so that 

* Mr. Masson says, “ His zenana (female establishment) 
contains above two hundred females.’* — (Vol. i. p. 51.) 
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the Sikhs had no excuse for sending a plundering 
army into Tak. 

When Surwur Khan died he was succeeded by his 
eldest son, Alladad Khan, a voluptuary who carried 
all his father’s love of pleasure to excess, without 
inheriting his ability, or any other noble quality save 
courage. 

The Sikhs thought the time was come to raise the 
revenue of this tributary province ; Alladad, lost in 
revelry, paid no heed to his affairs, fell into arrears, 
became refractory, and was crushed. He fled to the 
hills, and took refuge among the Vizeerees, either his 
mother, or some other of his father’s wives, having 
been a daughter of that tribe i and the country of Tak 
was given by Runjeet Sing as a jageer to his grandson, 
Nao Nihal. 

Assisted by his Vizeeree relations, Alladad made 
such continual inroads into his former kingdom, that 
he almost reduced it to the barrenness from which his 
father had raised it; and Nao Nihal, unable with 
his Sikh regulars and guns to come up with an 
enemy who descended by surprise, and retreated as 
rapidly to the hills, threw up his jageer in disgust ; 
and the Sikhs not knowing what else to do with it, 
made it a means of pensioning a few unoffending 
relatives and dependents of Surwur Khan, and three 
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Afghan chiefs, who had been retainers of the Nuwab 
of Dera when he gave up his Trans-Indus country. 

As the terms of this ji^eer will illustrate the re- 
sources of the country of Tak, I append them here. 


For Pdyinduli Khan, Khdjekzye, and the 
maintenance of his family .... 
To ditto, for keeping up ninety-seven 
horsemen, to do service whenever 
called out by the Crown . . 

Ditto, for five zumbooruhs or camel-swivels 

For Ashik Muhommud Khan, Aleezye, and 

family 

Ditto, for sixty-nine horsemen . » . . 

Ditto, for five zumbooruhs . . « . . 

For Hiydt Oolluh Khan, Suddozye, and 

family . . • 

Ditto for sixty-two horsemen . . . , 

Sahibd&d Khan, Kuttykheyl, son of Sur- 

wur Khan 

Khodaddd Khan, Kuttykheyl, another 

son of Surwur 

Shah Niwaz Khan, Kuttykheyl, grandson 
of Surwur, and son of the refugee, Alladad 
Five old adherents of the Kuttykheyl 
family 



Total pensions and jageers . . . 83,400 

The revenues of Tak w^re estiipated at one hun- 
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dred thousand rupees per annum, which, after paying 
the above, would leave sixteen thousand six hundred 
rupees. Also three thousand rupees of the pensions 
were chargeable on the treasury of Dera Ishmael 
Khan ; so that of the Tak revenues nineteen' thousand 
six hundred rupees remained undisposed of, and this 
sum was allowed to the three Afghan chiefs at the 
head of the list, for the repairs and garrison of the 
fort of Tak. 

I may here remark that, under Surwur Khan, the 
revenues of Tak in the height of its prosperity varied 
from one hundred and twenty'-five thousand rupees to 
one hundred and fifty thousand rupees per annum, but 
declined immediately after his death. 

Alladad Khan was by no means conciliated by these 
miserable pensions to his son and relatives, and betook 
himself to the Court of Cabul to implore the assistance 
of Dost Muhommud Khan in recovering, not only Tak, 
but the whole Trans-Indus from the Sikhs. The 
Ameer received him kindly, and entered into the 
negotiation at one time so heartily as to promise one of 
his daughters in marriage to the exiled Prince ; but 
changing his mind as to the policy of provoking farther 
the conquerors of Peshawur, the promised alliance also 
was broken off, and Alladad returned unassisted to 
retrieve his fortunes as best he might. 
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The Vizeerees showed an enduring attachment to 
the young chief, sprung as he was on the mother^s 
side from their own tribe ; and these, joined by the 
predatory Buttunnees between Tak and Murwut, once 
more put^AHadad Khan at the head of a formidable 
though undisciplined army, and choosing a time 
when the Afghan Jageerdars happened to be absent 
at Dera, they swept down from the Gwaleyree Pass 
like a torrent, hoping to carry the fort of Tak by 
surprise. 

The Afghan Jageerdars had left the fort in charge 
of one Khooda Buksh Khan, Khuttuk, a soldier of 
the most determined courage, as had been already 
proved in a single combat with a Vizeerce, who at one 
blow cut off the Khuttuk’s sword hand above the 
wrist, and thought he had secured the victory ; but 
Khooda Buksh threw himself forward on his adver- 
sary’s breast, bore him to the ground, and never rose 
till he had strangled him in the iron grip of his left 
hand. 

So sudden was Alladad’s descent upon his former 
capital, that he carried the city walls at once, and sur- 
prised the killadar's (warden) son with a small 
part of the garrison in the streets ; but the alarm was 
given to the fort, and the gates closed before the insur- 
gents could reach the ditch. 
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Then followed an incident well worthy of Roman 
history. 

Alladad enraged at the failure of his well-planned 
measures, carried out the son of the killadar in front of 
the walls of the fortress, and summoned the garrison 
to surrender, “ Give up the keys,” he shouted to 
Khooda Buksh, “ or your son’s head shall be cut 
off!” 

The Intrepid warden replied : ** If I lose my son, I 
can get more; but honour lost is neither to be 
recovered nor replaced.” This noble speech is related 
to this day upon the border with enthusiasm and 
pride, but it found no echo then in the inhuman and 
vindictive heart of the drunken exile. Strike 1” he 
cried to the guards, and the youth’s head rolled in 
thb dust before his father’s eyes. A volley from the 
garrison replied to this atrocious act, but Alladad 
escaped unscathed, and having plundered and fired the 
town, retired to the hills as rapidly as he had come.* 

* This story will recal to the reader of Indian history that 

of the Emperor Ilumilyoon, whose son, Ukbur, was in vain 
exhibited to him on a funeral pile, by his brother and rival, 
Kdmran, to intimidate him from laying siege to Cabul. The 
Emperor, however, showed less humanity than Kamran, for 
the former wen^on with the siege, but the latter released the 
boy uninjured. 
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These disturbances could not long be kept from the 
royal ear. Nao Nihal Sing was dead, and Sher Sing 
sat upon the throne. The Afghan Jageerdars of 
Tdk, and Dowlut Raie, the Hindoo Governor of Dera 
Ishmael Khan, had lost their best patron at the 
Court ; and when MuUick Futteh Khan stood up in 
the Durbar, and offered to pacify the Upper Derajat if 
Alladad might be recalled from exile, and made Go- 
vernor of his former kingdom, on an allowance of 
twenty thousand rupees a-year, the easy remedy was 
joyfully accepted, the three Afghan chiefs were ordered 
to give up their jageer, and Dowlut Raie his govern- 
ment. Scarcely, however, had Alladad Khan, in 
obedience to the summons, reached the frontier of his 
beloved country, than he died. Dowlut Raie and the 
Afghan Jageerdars refused to surrender their pro- 
vinces to Futteh Khan; and a series of struggles 
ensued between them which long kept the Derajat in 
a state of anarchy. 

Maharajuh Sher Sing in turn had been mm'dered, 
and the turbulent minority of DiJeep Sing begun. 
The pretensions of Dowlut Raie and Futteh Khan 
were supported at Lahore by the two opposing 
factions in the state, and beyond the Indus by their 
own personal partisans. 

Mullick Futteh Khan was the idol, both of the 
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people and the chiefs, of almost every tribe along the 
Upper Indus. 

Like Cataline, he was alieni appetens, sui pro- 
fiisuSj atid he seemed to think the revenue of the 
King was collected only for him to give away. Was 
a peasant poor, or a tribe in despair at a bad season, 
the Mullick remitted the revenue and sent them away 
happy. Had a chief been driven into exile by Dowlut 
Rale, or his father, or any Sikh chief, the Mullick 
either sent, or went himself, to bring him back to 
his home with honour. Had a Muhommudan fakeer 
been deprived of his allowance by the avarice of his 
rival, Futteh Khan restored it, and sought a blessing, 
perhaps, for some deed of violence. 

It may be easily conceived, therefore, that among 
a M^bommudan people, whose code of morals was 
little more than a sliding- scale of opportunities, the 
open-handed Mullick would be popular, and the fron- 
tier quiet under his rule. 

Dowlut Raic, on the other hand, had not, that I am 
aware of, a single friend among the chiefs ; nor one 
tribe of all he ruled, who did not groan under his 
exactions, and long to exchange him for Futteh Khan. 
Individual partisans he had in every tribe — those m 
whose favour lawsuits had been sold. The Hindoo 
traders also loved him, for he protected them in their 
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usury, and imposed on them no share of the taxes. 
As a general remark, however, he was odious. But 
if he had no popularity, he had some artillery, and 
the best soldiers on the Indus border in his pay, the 
Afghan Jageerdars of Tak, and the Afghan settlers, 
known in the Punjab as the Mooltanee Puthdns (of 
whom subsequently the most valuable division of my 
own army was composed), and these made him more 
than a match for the popular Mullick Futteh Khan, 
Towannuh. 

About the time of the first Sikh war with the 
British, the alternations of this struggle in the Upper 
D^rajat, had given the government once more to 
Futteh Khan; and having ousted Dowlut Raie he 
made a last effort to conciliate the three Afghan 
Jageerdars of Tak, by a solemn oath of future friend- 
ship. The Afghan Khans agreed, and they and the 
Mullick met by appointment at the shrine of three 
Syuds, brothers, who lived at Meanwallee, on the left 
bank of the Indus, opposite to Esaukheyl, and whose 
reputation for prophecy and miracles was spread 
throughout the country. 

Here reverently taking up the blessed Koran with 
one hand, and putting the other on the head of one of 
the holy men, the four deadly enemies swore solemnly 
to cast enmity out of their hearts, and henceforward 
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live in peace ; and the holy witness responded with a 
prayer that Allah would curse him who should forget 
his vow. 

The awfid ceremony cnd(‘d, doubts assailed the 
holy man as to the issiK^, as he r(‘llect(‘(l calmly on 
the characters of the men he had dismissed. So he 
summoned them all privately, and at separate times, 
to his cell onc(‘ mon*. To the Khans he said: 
“ Beware still ! The Mullick is a hatc'r of all rich men, 
and those who stand bt't\\e('n him and powca*; it is 
true he has sworn, but place no reliance on his vow.” 

To the jMullick he said : My son, these men are 
still your enemies, and if they can, tluw will take 
away your life. Place no reliance on thtir oaths 1” 

Such warnings from such a mouth were pro- 
phecies. The Khans went away to kill ilu) Mullick, 
and the Mullick resolved to be before the Khans. 

Both enllst(‘d men, and watched tlu'ir opportunity. 
At last, one day, Payinduh Khan, the most able of 
the three Afghan chiefs, came with his son to the 
house of Futteh Khan, and begged him to accomj)any 
them home, and ])ay a fricaidly visit to the other two, 
Ashik Muhommud, and lliyat OoUuh. The ukhhur 
nuvees (news-writ(‘r, (jr sp\) had wariual the 
Mullick the day befon', tliat the Afghans had held 
a lengthened council, and matured their plans. 
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The Mullick decided on taking the; initiative, and 
destroying the one enemy in his power. Having sat 
a little with Payinduh Khan, he left the room, and 
when Payinduh Khan inquired, after some time, 
where he had gone, the Mullick sent back word 
“ he was at dinner, and the Khan was to wait till he 
had finished his meal T’ The proud Afghans rose, 
at this insult, from the ground, and Secundur Khan, 
Payinduli’s son, unahle to control his rag(^ drew his 
sword, and cut down the messenger in tlie room. This 
blow alone was needed. A dozen swords were drawn, 
in an instant, and sheathed in the bodies of the two 
Afghan chiefs. Their ndainers fled to the hous('s of 
the other Khans with the alarm ; the drums on both 
si(l('s wer(' beaten, and forces mustered. A des])erat0 
fiirht ensued in the stnads of Dera Ishmael Khan. 
Hiyat Oolluh Khan (‘scap(‘d to the fortified garden of 
the Nuwal) of D(Ta ; but Ashik Muhommud Khan 
was killed, and his hous(‘ plundered and burnt. Next 
day, the Nuwab gave forty thousand rupei'S to Futteh 
Khan, to allow the remnant of his enemies, and their 

* This treacherous death was no more tliaii a just retri- 
bution to Payinduh Khan for the perjury with whieli he 
entra])ped Oomur Ivhan, the Chiel ot Driibiuid, into the 
hands of the Dcra Nuwab, who murdered him in cold 
blood. 
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families, to depart across the Indus. And so, for 
the present, the MuUick was the conqueror. He had 
killed, and taken possession.” 

But not long did he enjoy his triumph. The cry 
of just complaint came up to the throne from the 
mothers and widows of the enemies he had so un- 
scrupulously removed, and Dowlut Raie was once 
more ordered to resume the government of Dera 
Ishmael Khan. 

Alas 1 for the country whose choice of Governors 
lies between such men, between one who brooks no 
rivals in the land, and one who leaves no people 1 
The Dewan arrived at Bhukkur, opposite Dera 
Ishmael Khan, and sent his credentials across to 
Futteh Khan. The MuUick replied, by crossing the 
Indus with his forces to give him battle; but the 
Dewan had taken up his position in a walled garden 
at Bhukkur, which the irregular soldiers of the 
MuUick refused to storm, and after three or four 
days* ineffectual demonstration, Futteh Khan returned 
to his own district across the river. 

And here, as in many other instances, in the 
fecent history of this troubled border, was shown the 
great superiority of the Mooltanee Puthdns over any 
other soldiers in those parts ; for not only did they 
defend their patron, the Dewan, in the position they 
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took up for him at Bhukkur, and no sooner had the 
enemy withdrawn across the Indus, than they boldly 
proposed to follow, and put the question of who 
should be Governor, to the issue of the sword, 
though their own numbers were comparatively insig- 
nificant. The giver of this counsel, I am pleased to 
mention, was Foujdar Khan, Alizye, nephew of the 
murdered Ashik Muhommud Khan, and afterwards 
the chief officer of my force in the war of 1848 — 9. 

Dewan Dowlut Raie, though no hero, was wise 
enough to agree to the venture, and the usual fortune 
attended the daring deed. 

Futteh Khan, Towannuh, amazed at the presump- 
tion of his rival, advanced eleven koss from Dera, 
with about three thousand men, to meet and destroy 
him ; but, on coming in sight of the small but 
compact body of those same Mooltanee Puthans, 
who had at one time or another inflicted severe 
defeats on every tribe composing the province of 
Dera Ishmael Khan, the numerous but inexperienced 
peasants who adhered to him shrank from the con- 
test, and, remembering former feuds, fled m every 
direction to their homes. Cursing the cowardice 
which had lost him a province, and the fickle popu^ 
larity for which he had reduced himself to poverty, 
the Mullick, with all the bad passions of hi§ 
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vehement soul aroused, retreated to the fort of Ukal- 
gurh, about a mile and a half from the town of Dera. 
He had a double mission there — to save his son, 
whom he had left in charge of the fortress, and to 
massacre the prisoners of rank he had taken from his 
foes. That done, he fled, and never again regained 
the government of Dera*. 

Let us now return from this general view of the 
politics of Dera Ishmael Khan to the affairs of that 
corner of the province with which this chapter is 
concerned — the country of Tak. 

Amongst those who fell in the cells of Ukalgurh, 
was Sahibdad Khan, Khuttykheyl, the favourite son 
of Surwur Khan of Tak. In almost all Asiatic civil 
wars, families divide; sometimes from personal motives, 
and sometimes from common consent, to secure the 
family estates, whichever side gain the victory. Sa- 
hibdad had sided with Dowlut Raie and the Afghans, 
simply because he was not the heir of the old reigning 
family of Tak, and would profit more by keeping the 
heir outy than by helping Futteh Khan to bring him in. 

The actual heir was his nephew, Shah Niwaz Khan, 
Khuttykheyl, son of the deceased Alladad Khan, 
a youth about twenty, who, naturally espousing the 
cause of his father’s friend, had now become a mark 
for the ftill vengeance of the Afghan chiefs, who held 
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his father’s country in jageer. Of the original 
Jageerdars, the reader will remember that two were 
slain by Futtch Khan at Dora, at the commencement 
of the war; hut Hiyat Oolluh remained, and the 
surviving sons of Payinduh Khan and Ashik Muhom- 
mud shared with him the government and revenues 
of Tak, in their fathers’ places. 

They proceeded at once to confiscate Shah Niwaz 
Khan’s pension of three thousand rupees per annum, 
without any order from Lahore; and the unhappy 
grandson of the great SuiYvur, thus reduced to beggary, 
abandoned his country, and became a miserable 
dependent on the fallen Mullick of Towannuh. 

By one of those singular accidents which give 
interest to a stirring life, I, who was ultimately to 
have charge of the Upper Derajat, met this young 
exiled chief in the winter of 1846, in the hills of 
Jummoo, upwards of three hundred miles from Tak. 
He had come there in the train of the hospitable 
Mullick, whose active brain discerned, in the rebellion 
of Sheikh Emamoodeen in Cachmere, the means of 
rising once more to power, by rendering service to 
the British. 

One morning, my moonshce introduced two 
Puthans, who, he said, were in distress. They were 
dressed in the commonest white clothing, and had an 
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air of misery mingled with “ ashamed to beg.’^ They 
talked of places I had never heard of across the 
Indus, and of events of which I was ignorant ; but 
I gathered that they had seen better days, and, 
without attending much to the story, gave them ten 
rupees between them. They took the money grate- 
fully, and departed; and I saw them no more, till 
February of the following year, when I was ordered to 
proceed in charge of the first expedition to Bunnoo. 

Again my two Puthan petitioners appeared, and 
.asked to be allowed to go with me, as their native 
country was also across the Indus, and they would 
fain visit their homes again, if they might do so under 
my protection. Moreover, their wives and families 
had taken refuge in Bunnoo, and perhaps they might 
be of service to me. I consented, and we all left 
Lahore together. On the march, I naturally busied 
myself with seeking information about the countries 
we were going to ; and, during the heat of the day, 
collected a knot of natives round me, in the shade of 
a tree, and deliberately picked their brains. It was 
in one of these conversations that our talk brought 
us to Tak, and, with my finger on the map, I asked 
who knew anything about that country? One of 
the two Puthans inodestly lifted up his head, and 
said : “ My father was once King of it It was 
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indeed Shah Niwaz Khan, Khuttykheyl, the son of 
that AUadad from whom the Sikhs had taken Tak ; 
and grandson of that Surwur who had brought 
streams from the mountains to fertilize it, and turned 
its desert plain into a richly-cultivated land. 

As his tale unfolded, I thought of my miserable . 
ten rupees at Jummoo, and felt deeply grieved at 
having given such paltry relief to such great mis- 
fortunes. On inquiry, I found he had had no food 
for two days, after selling his arms and a few remain- 
ing ornaments ; so I ordered him five hundred rupees 
out of the treasury, and sent him on rejoicing to 
Bunnoo, to see his exiled family, and bring me tidings 
from the valley. 

At the conclusion of the first expedition, Shah 
Niwaz accompanied me in my detour through Mur- 
wut, Tfik, and Dera Ishmael Khan, and thus caught 
a transient peep at the tall fort of his ancestors. My 
tent was pitched in an open space in the midst of a 
grove of dates. “ Ah !’’ said he, “ this is where 
my father used to come and see the horsemen spear 
the tent-peg at the festival of the Eed, after the long 
fast of Rumzan. A happy time it was ! and what 
a treat we children thought it to taste the young 
camels that were killed and kubabed for the evening 
feast !” 
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One of my duties was to inquire how the Sikh 
officials governed the provinces intrusted to them, 
and see what was the condition of the countries 
Jhemselves. I found Tak little more satisfactory in 
appearance than the countries under the immediate 
. rule of Dowlut Raie ; but as few complaints were 
made to me by the people; I had no occasion to report 
more to the Resident at Lahore than that I could 
not see any signs of prosperity in the jagecr of the 
Afghan chiefs. But it so happened that at this time 
great reductions were being made by the Lahore 
Council in the jageers of all the chiefs of the Punjab 
(unless, perhaps, their own might be excepted !) to 
meet the exigencies of the State ; and one of the 
first things I heard on returning to Lahore was that 
the jageer of Tak was to be resumed. The measure 
had been proposed by the Chancellor, Rajah Decna 
Nath, though he was well known to be the chief 
patron of Dowlut Raie and his friends the Afghan 
chiefs. Greatly as I was astonished, I could find no 
clue to the mystery at that time ; and the Resident, 
hard pressed for finances, readily consented to sec a 
lakh of rupees per annum transferred to schedule A, 
and the foreigners who held it to schedule B. 

The question that succeeded was, what was to be 
done with Tak ? I was then, and am still, of opinion 
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that a people is almost always more justly ruled and 
better off under the British Government than under 
their own , native chiefs ; but I was equally of opinion, 
from my own personal observation, that a Muhom- 
raudan tribe is infinitely happier under its own Khan, 
even if he be below par, than under a bigoted Sikh offi- . 
cial. For this reason I had double pleasure in procur- 
ing the restoration of the chiefs of Esaukheyl, for I 
believed the change would be no better for them than 
for the people ; and now that Tak was no longer to be 
a jageer, but to be governed by a Sikh Kardar, I unhe- 
sitatingly made a similar recommendation, and begged 
the Resident to give the charge to Shah Niwaz. He 
would, it is true, no longer be an independent prince 
like his father, and he would have to collect revenue 
for the Sikhs instead of for himself ; but it would 
make him well off in worldly circumstances, it would 
restore him to his home and country, and it would 
place over the people a grandson of that Surwur 
Khan whose memory was so dear to them, and whose 
laws they were always regretting. 

That so sudden a turn of fortune would not 
inspire Shah Niwaz with the hope of making himself 
independent (a doubt which must arise, and be well 
Weighed in such a case), I judged from his disposition, 
which was humble almost to broken-heartedness. 
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The proposal pleased Sir Henry Lawrence, who 
valuexi power only for the good it enabled him to do ; 
and though the measure was vehemently opposed by 
the Sikh Chancellor, who prophesied a rebellion, and 
discountenanced even by the timid Tej Sing, who 
. went so far as to shake his head in open council, poor 
Shah Niwaz Khan, who yesterday had no clothes, 
recdvcd a dress of honour (not much moth-eaten), 
and was dispatched with a bounding and grateful 
heart to administer the government of his native 
country,* 

The terms on which he received it were these : — The 
revenue of Tuk was estimated at one hundred thousand 
rupees a-ycar, of which he was to pay seventy-five 
thousand to the Sikh treasury, and keep twenty-five 

* During the mr of 1848 — 9, when the Mooltanee 
Puthjins did better service as soldiers than they had ever 
done as governors of country, they disclosed to me the reason 
both of their removal from Tak by Deena NAth, and that 
official’s opposition to the appointment of Shah Niwaz. 
The Chancellor calculated that when they were reduced to 
despair by losing their jagecr, they would pay handsomely 
to recover it : a golden prospect unexpectedly marred by 
Shah Niwaz getting it for nothing ! I am afraid the ousted 
Mooltanecs to this day think I also recommended their 
removal, in order to restore Shah Niwaz ; but I only availed 
myself of the opening. I neither made it, nor hoped for it, 
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thousand for his own maintenance and civil expenses. 
The Crown was to pay the garrison, and repairs of the 
fort* This arrangement was to be at first only for one 
probationary year ; during which, if the Khan gave 
satisfaction, the lease was to be renewed “ dui ing good 
behaviour.’’ 

Thi^ took place in the summer of 1847* Six 
months afterwards, I returned to Bunnoo with the 
second expedition, and during the whole of my stay in 
those parts, I never had but two complaints brought 
against the young Khan, and both were frivolous ; 
while the whole country (not only of Tak, but the 
adjacent valleys) was full of his good report. Tak 
proved to be on the verge of ruin. The Afghan 
chiefs had screwed the people till they abandoned 
their lands, and went elsewhere; and when they 
received the tidings of their removal, they put the very 
waters of the rivers up for sale to the cultivators, and 
when these refused to purchase, turned the streams 
into the ditch of the fort of Tak, and wasted it rather 
than let it feed the poor. A more wanton and 
iniquitous act of tyranny never came under my notice, 
• — even across the Indus. Shah Niwaz recalled the fugi- 
tive cultivators of his tribe ; restored the revenue laws 
of his grandfather, Surwur I^han; sat daily in his own 
durbar, and transacted his own afriurs with an ability 
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for which none had given him oredit, and which 
required no assistance from middle-men ; and, in short, 
so ruled the country which had been intrusted to him, 
that it prospered and was happy. 

I will mention one amusing instance of Shah Niwaz 
Khan’s reforms, before passing to other topics. 

At the same time that ho was appointed to the 
charge of Tak, General Van Cortlandt was appointed 
to supersede Dewan Dowlut Raie in the government 
of the whole province of Dera Ishmael Khan. Shah 
Niwaz, therefore, accompanied his superior as far as 
Dera, on arrival at which place they heard that Tak 
was in a state of siege. The Afghan Jageerdars, so 
often mentioned, and now about to be removed, had 
made prisoners of two Vizeerees from the adjacent 
mountains, and endeavoured, by pouring hot water on 
the muscles of their arms, and other barbarous tor- 
tures, to extract a heavy ransom from them, or their 
friends. The prisoners found means to convey intel- 
ligence of their situation to the tribe ; and the enraged 
Vizeerees rose, and descended into the plains to attack 
Tak, and liberate their countrymen. 

At this juncture General Cortlandt arrived at Dera, 
and the beleaguered Jageerdars of Tdk called on him 
to assist them and save the town from plunder. 
The General consulted with Shah Niwaz, who finally 
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undertook to draw off the Vizcerees if the two pri- 
soners were given up to him, a negotiation in which 
he at once succeeded. But this was not all. Shan 
Niwaz found among the mountain host a band of 
outlaws from his own country, who had formerly been 
his father’s soldiers, and on that account expelled 
by the Jageerdars. These men revenged and fed 
themselves by such constant forays across the border 
that they became the dread of the country. If ever 
they caught a Kuthree trader on the road, they put 
him up behind them on a saddle, and bumped him 
off to the Vizeeree hills, whence they made him write 
for a ransom suitable to the state of his business, 
sometimes not less than one thousand rupees. 

At the time I speak of, no Hindoo dare go out of 
his village. 

The leader of this daring gang was a man named 
Peera. Shah Niwaz took off the ban of outlawry, 
and invited him to return to Tak, pardoned of all 
past offences, if he would lead an honest life for the 
future. Peera joyfully agreed, and bidding a rude 
farewell to the Vizeerees who had sheltered him in 
his misfortune (among whom he distributed eighty 
camels he had lately driven away from the plains!) 
he mounted the faithful mare, to whose fleetness 
and endurance he had often owed his life, and 
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rode into Tak as proudly as any Consul, for whom a 
triumph was waiting in the streets of Rome. Nor 
went he without his greeting. The people of th(; 
city flocked out to meet him, and dancers and 
musicians led the way to his anciimt hovel. Tra 3 s 
of sweetmeats were there presented him, a citizen’s 
dinner smoked under his unaccustomed nose, the 
high-bred mare, all skin and bone from her long 
marches, was rubbed down and caressed by admiring 
boys and girls ; and all night long, undtT the bright 
moon, the most beautiful danc(‘rs of Tak strove who 
should win most smiles from the ri'pentant outlaw. 
So great was the peopl(‘’s ’ terror of him while 
abroad, and joy at his adopting the pursuits of 
peace. 

It was a .series of such acts as this that made the 
appointment of Shah Niwaz Klian a blessing to the 
country of Tak. 

Let us now turn from the rulers to the country 
itself. 

The town and fort of Tiik are enclosed within one 
wall. The town when I saw it in 1847 v/as fast 
Ming into decay, not more than sixty shops being 
occupied, and whole streets wen^ without inhabitants. 
There might, perhaps, have been three hundred 
families in all, Hindoos and Muhominudans. I was 
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told there were ten Musjids, one Thakoordwaruh, mul 
two Dhuriimsiiluhs in th(‘ city. The whole of th(‘ 
town was built of mud. 

The fort was an enormous pile of th(^ same 
material, about two hundred and fifty yards squar(5 ; 
the walls were four yards thick, faced with bricks ; 
and the ditch five yards broad, by as many fleep. 
Inside this enclosure was a. citad(4, of whieli the walls 
were unusually lofty ; if 1 w(‘r(‘ to trust to my 
memory, I should say not k'ss tlian forty feet high. 

I forget whether then' was a rampart all round, but 
the corn('r bastions were mounted with artillery of 
a very rattle-trap description, and were ascended 
by a ramp from the ground. 

Agha Abbas mak(‘s a not(' that the. outer tort 
had seven irates, and the inner two, and one of 
the former wiis called Iluzzrt Ecsau, the name of 
our Saviour among the Miihommudans. Ihe same 
accurate observer says thert' are three wells in the 
citadel, which is called the Nourung Killah. On the 
east and north, the extensive walled gardens of 
Surwur Khan adjoin the fort ; on the south, an 
immense date-tree grove ; and on th(‘ west, the 
city. The ground north and west of the city and 
fort is rendered inaccessible by ravines and broken 
ground ; but nothing could b(' more unmilitary than 
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the cover aiForded in every other direction to an 
approaching enemy. The whole was dreadfully out 
of repair when I saw it; but the pile was so vast, 
that it might well suffice, even in its decay, to over- 
awe any irregular army. 

Mr. Masson says : “ Tak is famed for its fruits, 
which are plentiful and cheap. Its gardens yield 
grapes, oranges, pomegranates, citrons, plums, &c. 
East of the town is an immense grove of shahtut, 
or. long mulberry-trees, which have attain^ a size 
superior to any I have elsewhere observed.”* 
The cultivation of these delicacies had evidently 
not been patronized under the Sikhs, for though the 
people told me a few grapes still grew, they no 
longer boasted any other fruit except the date, of 
which large quantities are yearly sent to Dera, Ko- 
lachee, and Drabund. Most exquisite rosy-cheeked 
apples are however obtained from the neighbouring 
Vizeeree hills. 

A great trade is carried on between the Vizeerees 
and the people of Tak when the Governor of the 
latter is wise enough to be on good terms with 
his mountain neighbours. The chief article is iron, 
which is brought from Kaneegoorrum, the religious 
capital of the Vizeeree country, where the Syuds, 

* Vol. I. pp, 49, 50. 
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who are their spiritual guides, reside. Kaneegoorrum 
would be well worth the visit of a scientific European, 
who might easily procure an escort from Shah Niwaz 
Khan of Tak. It is about forty miles south-west 
of Tak, in the outer ranges of the Soolimanee hills. 

Its mineral wealth is spoken of by all the moun- 
taineers ; and is thus intelligently mentioned by 
Agha Abbas who ran great risks to see it : ‘‘ To 
the west, in the pass, is a very lofty and extensive 
black n^imtain, called Peer Karal, in which I was 
informed copper is to be found. Disputes between 
the neighbouring chiefs led to the mines of this 
mineral being closed. The people also believe in 
the existence of stones impregnated with gold. I 
much wished to visit this mountain, but was pre- 
vented by the cold and want of a guide. Throughout 
the hills iron abounds, and there must be no less 
than fifty or sixty manufactories. The price of 
unwrought iron is three rupees (MehrMiee) the pukka 
maund (or eighty pounds). The Vizeerees sell the 
same quantity at Tak for four rupees, and four and 
a quarter. Merchants purchase it from the Vizeerees 
for two and three-quarters and three rupees. The 
method of extracting the iron is as follows : A pit 
is dug, about three feet and a half in diameter, and 
the same in depth, the top of which is closed with a 

G G 2 
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perforated cover of clay, over which is spread a coat 
of charcoal (which is made in great quantities in the 
neighbouring hills). Over this, the stones containing 
the iron are heaped, being first broken small, and 
over them again charcoal is heaped. 

Round this heap five or six bellows are applied. 
The iron falls through the perforated cover into the 
pit, from which it is extracted to be wrought, before 
being sold. The iron in being wrought loses three- 
fourths and five-eighths of its weight. Thij^process 
is alone undertaken by blacksmiths. 

Beyond the Peer Karal coal is found, which is 
called Sung-i-Moomyc.” 

I have already mentioned the Gwaleyree Pass into 
the Vizeeree hills west of Bunnoo. It was explored 
from Ghuznee downwards by Lieutenant Broadfbot, 
of the, Madras Engineers, who was killed, I believe, 
at Purwan Durreh. He accompanied a Lohanee 
caravan which was in the service of our Government. 

It is a matter of regret to me that I have not got 
that lamented officer’s report upon this pass, which he 
had so good an opportunity of reconnditring ; but it 
is to be found in the Quarter-Master General’s De- 
partment of the Bengal army. 

My own impression is that it must either be prac- 
ticable, or easily made so, for guns, as it is the route 
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pursued by almost the whole of the Powinduhs 
(traders) between Khorassan and India. 

These extraordinary merchants, whose enterprise 
for the sake of commerce reminds us strongly of the 
English character, are taken from several Afghan 
tribes ; but the principal are the Kharotees, who enter 
Tak at the debouche of the Gomul, and there pasture 
their cattle, going no farther than the Derajat ; the 
Meankheyls, who leave Tak to their left, and pursuing 
the tru|^ed of the Gomul, now called Loonee, issue 
into the D(^rajat at the Ruttee Kummur Pass in 
Kolachee, and thence spread along tlui Daman ; and 
lastly, the Nassurs, who advance by the same route, 

. but continue it farther in the hills, and emerge lower 
down at Zirkunnee Pass, on the border of Kolachee 
and Drabund. 

The Kharotees alone have any connection with the 
country of Tak, now under consideration ; and I 
shall leave the Nassurs to be described when we 
find them in their pastures at Kolachee, and the 
Meankheyls in their own country of Drabund. 

But a general description of the trade carried on 
by all of them may best be given here where we meet 
them first. 

The whole of the trade between India and Central 
Asia is carried on by periodical caravans, which cross 
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and re-cross the Soolim&nee mountains every year. 
They are conducted by Afghan merchants, who are 
generally called Lohanees, but locally in the D^rajat 
Powinduhs, or Povindeuhs. The derivation of the 
latter name I know not, but Lohanee is the common 
name of a family of tribes, enumerated by Mr. El- 
phinstone as the Dowlutkheyl (of Tak)*, the Esaukheyl, 
the Murwuts, the Khyssores (inhabitants of an insig- 
nificant range south of Esaukheyl), the Meankheyl 
(of Drabund), the Babhurs (of Choudw^), and 
Stooraunees (of the hills west of Dera Futteh 
Khan). 

It will be seen, therefore, that Loh&nee is not a 
name applicable to either the Kharotees or the Nassurs, 
so I prefer calling them Powinduhs, a name which 
they all acknowledge. 

To any one commonly familiar with the internal 
divisions of Afghanistan, a glance at the map of Cen- 
tral Asia will suffice to convey a just notion of the 
enterprise these merchants have voluntarily undertaken 
and successfully accomplished. They sell to the 
luxurious Muhommudan at Delhi the dried fnuts ot 
Bokhtirfi, and buy at Calcutta English calico and 
muslin for the soft harems of Herat, and the savage 
tribes of Toorkistan ; while midway in their path lie 
the rugged Mountains of Solomon, whose snows and 
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torrents are friendly in comparison with the un- 
appeasable Vizeerees who live amongst them, and 
carry on agamst the merchants “ war to the knife,” 
year after year, and generation after generation. 

To meet the opposition that awaits them at this 
part of their road, the Powinduhs are eompelled to 
move in large, bodies of from five tiiousand to ten 
thousand, and regular marehes and eneampmeiits are 
observed, under an elected Khan, or leader, exaetly 
like an army moving through an enemy’s country. 

A day’s march in the Vizeeree hills seldom passes 
without a skirmish in van or rear, the cutting up ot 
some stragglers, or the plundering of some cattle. 
Occasionally there is a regular pitched battle ot the 
most bloody character, when any particular event has 
occurred to exasperate the hatred on both sides. The 
merchants have more than once attempted to come to 
a compromise with their enemies, and arrange for an 
unmolested passage on payment ot a fixed black 
mail,” but the Vizeeree Council has invariably, and 
I believe netnine dissentiente, refused the otfer ot 
peace. 

The consequence is that the Powinduhs are as much 
soldiers as merchants. They arc always heavily armed, 
even while pasturing their flocks and herds in the 
D^rajtlt, though they pay the British Government the 
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compliment of going unarmed into India. In appear- 
ance, ^with their storm-stained Afghan clothing, reck- 
less manners, and boisterous voices, they are the rudest 
)f the rude ; and though the few individuals who are 
deemed sufficient to conduct the caravans into India, 
show a cunning quite commercial in their mild and 
quiet conduct, never taking the law into their own 
liands, and always appealing to the justice of the 
magistrates, yet when united in large bodies, as they 
are throughout the winter and spring, in the plain of 
the Indus, they are, or fain would be, utterly lawless, 
and succumb only to superior force. They paid 
heavy custom dues to the S;kh authorities on the 
Indus, bcciiuse there was no help for it, as their 
caravans would otherwise have been seized in the 
Punjab ; but beyond that, the Sikhs never ventured to 
interfere with them, though they commit all sorts of 
depredaiions on the lands under the skirts of the 
hills. 

I hardly ever saw a Powinduh who had not one or 
more wounds on his body ; and the loss of an eye, 
broken noses, scored skulls, lame legs, and mutilated 
arms, are almost as common as freckles in England. 

In the language of dog-fanciers, they are altogether 
the most “ hard-bitten” race of human beings I ever 
saw in my life, and presently I shall have to show 
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that I have had personal experience of their pugna- 
cious qualities. I shall probably carry the marks of 
them to my grave. 

The Kharotee Powinduhs, who have selected Tak 
for their pasture ground, belong, I learn from Mr. 
Elphinstone, to a branch of the great Ghiljee tribe of 
Afghans. The parent tribe inhabits “the country 
situated to the east of Kuttawaz, among the branches 
of the range of Soliman but the country being too 
limited for an increasing population, a part of them 
(probably the “ poor relations” who do nine-tenths 
of all the good in the world) determined to go out 
and seek their fortune in the Cabul and India trade, 
which they have ever since pursued. 

The whole tribe is estimated by Mr. Elphinstone 
at only five thousand or six thousand families, so 
that the emigrants to Tak cannot be very nume- 
rous ; but Burnes mentions, that out of twenty-four 
thousand camels which carried the tents and baggage 
of the whole of the merchants, the year he visited the 
D^rajat, three thousand belonged to the Kharotees. 

The importance of their trade may be firther esti- 
mated by the fact that the Kharotees paid from ten 
thousand to twelve thousand rupees of customs 
annually to Surwur Khan of Tak, when in the height 
of his power. 
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Surwur well knew the value of his position at the 
mouth of the Gwaleyree Pass, and built a fort called 
Dubreh, or Durburreh, to enforce payment from the 
Kharotees. He even contemplated the erection of a 
still more extensive fortress, which was to force the 
N&ssurs and Meankheyls also to pay him tribute 
before going on to Kolachee and Drabund ; a design 
in which he would have been aided by the Vizeerees ; 
but on mature consideration of his position and means, 
he wisely forbore to increase the jealousy already en- 
tertained of him in the Daman. 

There was an equally good reason why the Sikhs 
should not have done it. They possessed the whole 
of the Indus for their customs’ line, on which a single 
moonshee was as good as an army at Gwaleyree. 
They allowed even the fort of Dubreh to fall into such 
decay, that it could have been little or no protection 
to its small garrison, and but for its name, might 
have been abolished. 

In the direction of the Gwaleyree Pass, is a Grseco- 
Bactrian mound, of broken bricks and tiles, similar 
in character to Akra, in Bunnoo, though much 
smaller ; and I was informed that there are, in alb 
five of these mounds on the north-west border 
of Tak alone. This naturally leads to the con- 
jecture that Akra is only one of a chain of military 
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posts, established to defend the plains from the hill 
tribes. 

It remains now only to say of the country of Tak, 
that it has nothing to boast of in its climate, the insa- 
lubrity of which Mr. Masson attributes to the water. 
Its people are accounted short-lived; and those only are 
said to preserve their health who drink wine, and eat 
much meat. But it is possible that this unorthodox 
use of the grape, in a Muhommudan country, might 
he traced to courtly excuses for the good living of 
the great Surwur Khan, and the debauchery of his 
son Alladad. 
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CHAPTER X. 

From Tak we pass southward to Kolachee. 

Kolachee is properly only the name of the chief 
town, but commonly used to denote the whole 
country of the Gundapoors, which, like Tak, is a 
section of the Damdn, below the Soolimanee Range. 

It has Tak on the north, the Mountains of Solo- 
mon on the west, Drabund on the south-west, and 
Dera Ishmael Khan on the south-east and east. 

Originally it must have been about seven or eight- 
and-twenty miles long, and about two-and-twenty 
wide; but upwards of forty years ago the Dera 
Nuwab annexed a considerable slice of its best land 
to Dera. 

A more discouraging aspect than that of the Gun- 
dapoor country, never presented itself to a tribe in 
search of a place of rest. The soil is hard and 
ungrateful ; one solitary stream, the Loonee, which 
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is nothing more than the overtiow of the Gomul, 
nsits it on rare occasions ; and scarcely a tree or 
shrub, or other sign of spontaneous vegetation, is to 
be seen. In a word, it may be said to be dependent 
on rain, and very seldom to get any ! 

The Gundapoors, whose native country was Speen, 
in Afghanistan, would probably never have descended 
to such an unpromising spot, had they not quarrelled 
with the rulers of Cabul, which obliged them, to a 
great extent, to abandon their formca' life of wan- 
dering merchants between that capital and India, and 
take to tillage for a livelihood. 

Khan Zeman Khan, grandfather of Surwur Khan 
of Tak, and chief of the Dowlutkhcyls, first gave the 
exiled Gundapoors a tract of land called Rorliee,” 
on his own waste border; and settling down, they 
spread themselves over the country which now bears 
their name. 

The Gundapoors were originally divided into six 
families : Ibraheemzye, Yiikoobzye, Hoosseinzyc, 
Khoobeezye, Umninzye, and Ureypldruh ; who 
adopted the usual rude division of the soil — giving 
an equal share to each family, without reference 
to its numbers. 

The injustice of such a division was met and cor- 
rected by a contrivance still more rud(i and pastoral : 
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viz : — a re-division every six years ; based on the 
principle that those who had before luid the bad 
ground, should in turn receive the good, and vice 
versa. 

It is hard to conc(‘i\T. how agriculture could have 
been carried on in such a fluctuating state of rights ; 
but the fact is, that it lasted until so late as 
thirty-four years ago, when the l)(Ta Niivvab, 
having appropriated a consid(‘rahl(‘ share of th(^ 
lands to the east and south-east, the families in 
possession of the north and west r(‘tused to re- 
di\'ide with tluar despoiled hn'thnai ; and troin that 
time may be dated the landed ])roperty ot indi- 
viduals. 

The independenc(‘ of the Gimda] 70 ors was first 
disturbed by Muhommud Shall Niwaz Khan, the 
Nuwab of Dera, who iixed an annual tribute of 
ten thousand rupei^s upon the country. Hus, attei 
five or six years, was raised to fifteen thousand 
rupees, and again, after two oi’ threi' y('ars, to 
thirty thousand rupe(‘S, at which point it remained 
till the Nuwab’s territory passi'd into tlu' posses- 
sion of the Khalsa, when Prince Nao Nihal Sing 
at once raised the n'vcmie to titty thousand 
rupees. 

IT II 
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After a year,.Dewan Lukkee Mull got the farm of 
the whole province of Dera Ishmael Khan, and added 
sundry small items, which raised the tribute of Gun- 
dapoor to sixty thousand rupees. 

The burden had now become more than the 
country could bear, and the Khan began to press 
for a reduction. He soon quarrelled in consequence 
with the rapacious Dewan,-who crowned the injuries 
he had inflicted on the country by plundering the 
instrument of his exactions, and driving him into 
exile.* 

The chieftainship was then conferred on a 
more complying member of the family, Gooldad 
Khan, the present chief, son of Zuffur Khan, elder 
brother of Muhommud Ali Khan, and conse- 
quently the legitimate head of the Gundapoors, 
who had, on his father's death, been set aside 
by the Dewan, from similar motives of conve- 
nience. 

The opportunity of this tardy piece of justice was 
embraced once more to raise the revenue to sixty- 


* This was Muhommud Ali Khan, who is still alive to tell 
the tale, and as noble an old man as is to be found on the 
border. 
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four thousand rupees a-year. The country could not 
by any possibility, (in its then state of population), 
yield that amount ; but the new Khan, after squeez- 
ing all his subjects, made up the deficiency out of his 
own purse, rather than lose at once his country and 
position. 

Dewan Dowlut Raie, when he succeeded his father, 
Lukkee Mull, reluctantly remitted three thousand 
rupees ; and the revenue of Kolachee remained at 
sixty-one thousand rupees a-year till the autumn 
of 1847, when I passed through Dera Ishmael 
Khan, on my way back to Lahore from the first 
Bunnoo expedition, and found myself surrounded 
by petitioners both against Gooldad Khan and the 
Dewan, 

Gooldad, it appeared, had been obliged to pawn 
his jewels and private property to meet the demands 
of his master; and one of the chief accusations 
against him, was that of not repaying the sums he 
had thus borrowed to make up the revenue of the 
Crown ! 

Still louder, however, were the cries of the rate- 
payers. A perfect crowd of Gundapoors followed me 
across the river, and presented me the following 
petition : 


H H 2 
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*‘We, the zuiQ^endars of Gundapoor, humbly 
represent that Dewan Dowlut Raic has made 
Gooldad Khan our master; and as he is a 
tyrant, the country has been ruined in consequence. 
The hand of his exactions has overreached the 
threshold of every Afghan and Hindoo in Gunda- 
poor. 

‘4t has now pleased *God to bring a British 
officer among us, and with him justice and conside- 
ration for the poor ; and we are grateful for the hope 
thus afforded us of mercy. We pray you, in God’s 
name, to relieve us of the intolerable burden of our 
present revenue, to abolish the contract, and settle a 
certain share of the produce of the soil for us to 
pay in future, so that we may all know what wc 
have to pay. Take this tyrant, Gooldad Khan, away 
from the government, and give us some one who 
will rule justly, that our country may not be depo- 
pulated. 

“It is now some years since he took violent 
possession of lands belonging to many of the small 
farmers, which he continues to enjoy. Restore these 
to us ; and make him give up also the unjust fines 
and forfeitures he has inflicted on us. 

“ It is only five days ago since his broth et 
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set the soldiers on us, and wounded fourteen 
zumeendars, for no cause whatever. Some of the 
wounded were too weak to come to complain ; 
but others are here. Hear their petition, and do 
justice. 

‘‘For God’s sake remove Gooldad Khan, abolish 
the present revenue, and give us a new settlement 
according to ‘ the produce. Confer a just ruler on 
us, and deserve our eternal prayers.” 


The English reader of the above heart-stirring 
appeal will hope this was a solitary case, even under 
the government of the Sikhs ; but it was impossible 
to set foot in any corner of the province mis- 
ruled by Dcwan Dowlut Raic, without being 
similarly assailed by the petitions of an oppressed 
people. 

No sooner did Sir Henry Lawrence receive my 
report of the condition of the Kolachee country, than 
he moved the Durbar to interfere, and procured a 
reduction of the revenue to forty-eight thousand 
rupees. But the reduction came too late. The 
country was already ruined ; the cultivation aban- 
dbned ; the over-taxed shops deserted ; and the great 
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water-dams, on which the crops are entirely depen- 
dent, allowed to fall in pieces. 

When, therefore, Dewan Dowlut Raie was super- 
seded by General Cortlandt, the Resident ordered 
me to make an entirely new settlement of the Kola- 
chee revenue. 

Formerly the Gundapoors, when left to distribute 
their own burdens, a.ssessed themselves in the fol- 
lowing manner. 

The Gundapoor landholders arc called Toomuns, 
in contradistinction to their Jut and Puthan cul- 
tivators, who are called Moozaruhs. 

Each of the six Gundapoor divisions of toomuns 
was called a Nullah.* On each nullah a certain 
sum was imposed, from one thousand rupees up- 
wards ; and as each division of the tribe had origi- 
nally ^n equal interest in the land (as shown in their 
curious custom of exchange every six years), eacli 
nullah was represented in accounts by six thousand 
dhuddecs of land ; and the tax of one thousand 
rupees, or whatever it might happen to be, on the 

* Nullah means a canal, or water-course ; but it had no 
such signification here, being in no way connected with the 
irrigation. It was a word arbitrarily chosen, and any other 
would have done as well. 
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nullah, was allotted among the toomuns, according 
to the number of dhuddees of land he happened to 
possess. 

The land of Rdrhee, which had been originally 
given to the Gundapoor tribe, collectively, by Khan 
Zeman of Tak ; and in which, consequently, all the 
six families of the*toomuns retained an interest, was 
an exception to the above. It was divided into 
three hundred and forty KusseSy or water-cuts 
(arbitrary again, having nothing to do with water),* 
and each of these was assessed, on an average, at ten 
rupees. 

Both of these taxes, it will 4)6 observed, fell exclu- 
sively on the toomuns, or upper classes of actual 
landowners. 

A capitation-tax, similar to that in Murwut, but 
heavier, was next imposed on Puthans generally ; and 
this not only included the toomuns, but so many 
of their cultivators as could boast ot being Puthans. 
It was generally about four rupees a turban ; and 

* In a similar manner the dry lands of the neighbouring 
country of Dr^bund were represented, in popular calculation, 
by ninety-six maunds. A maund is a weight equal to eighty 
pounds avoirdupoisc. 
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being self-imposed in the place of a land-tax, was 
not so obnoxious as in Murwut, where it was super- 
added to the land-tax, as “ the last straw that broke 
the camel’s back.” 

Ploughs were next assessed, and this tax f(‘ll 
entirely on the Juts, or inferior Moossulman culti- 
vators; the Puthein cultivators paying the turban- 
tax instead. 

Lastly, shops were assessed very highly : from ten 
to twenty rupees each. 

On the produce of the land there was no direct 
tax at all. 

It was not till Lukkoc Mull raised the ri; venue of 
Kolachee from fifty thousand to sixty thousand 
rupees, that Ali Khan first imposed a direct tax 
on produce, and took one-eighth from the land. 
This nei^essitated a new adjustment of rights between 
the landowner and the cultivator, and the division 
of agricultural produce became, on an average, as 
follows : 

One-eighth to the Sirkar, or Government. 

Two-eighths to the toomuns, or landlords. 

Five-eighths to the moozamhs, or tenants ; out of 
which the tenant had to pay his plough, or turban- 
tax. 
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The cultivator's condition was rendered worse if 
his toomun found it necessary to mortgage the 
property ; in which case, by a most unjust custom, 
one-tenth of the tenant’s share of the produce was 
assigned to the girweewalluh (creditor), by way of 
interest on his loan. 

Certainly, not less than one half the land of Gun- 
dapoor was in pawn in the year 1848. 

The obvious defects of the above system were 
complication of accounts, and consequent robbery 
of the poor, and an unequal distribution of the 
burdens of the country. My object, therefore, in 
re-modelling was to simplify the accounts, and equalise 
the burdens. 

Commencing with shops, I taxed them at a low 
and encouraging, but fixed, rate of four rupees each 
a-year, with the view of recalling the hundreds which 
had been driven to the neighbouring provinces by 
the fluctuating, but always oppressive assessment 
of former times. And, whereas, Hindoo shops had 
been exempted from the taxes which fell on their 
Muhommudan neighbours, by the bigoted partiality 
of Prince Nao Nihal Sing, I now put all sects upon 
a level. If any ruler were insensible to the justice of 
the case, one might suppose that he would bo alive 
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to the impolicy of excusing Hindoos from taxes in 
an Afghan country, on the score of their religion. 
This reasoning however was, I need not say, most 
unpopular with the Hindoos ; and to make the new 
tax more palatable to them, I devoted the proceeds 
to the payment of a body of horse to patrol the 
western border of the Gundapoor country, and pro- 
tect it from the forays of the thievish Sheraunees 
from the neighbouring hills, the chief sufferers by 
which were the Hindoos. 

Two Hindoos had just been carried off by some 
outlawed Gundapoors, who lived among the She- 
raunees, before my arrival, and five hundred rupees 
each were demanded as ransom from their friends. 
Gooldad Khan, the chief of the country, was 
either so powerless, or so indifferent to this state 
of things, that the inhabitants of the town told 
me the robbers came into Kolachee itself, made 
purchases, baked and ate their choupattees at their 
ease, and then laying their hands on anything that 
came first, rode off again to the mountains. Of 
course, they only plundered the Hindoos, and were 
protected by the Afghans. 

The command of this horse-patrol I gave to a 
cousin of the Khan’s, Kaloo Khan, Gundapoor, ot 
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whose courage I shall have more than one trait to 
relate. 

Proceeding next to the land, I found that the 
one-eighth of produce, on an average of five years, 
had yielded twenty-one thousand nine hundred and 
thirteen rupees per annum. The average total pro- 
duce of the country, therefore, was one hundred and 
seventy-five thousand three hundred and four rupees. 
Out of this the Sikh Durbar insisted on not getting 
less than forty-eight thousand rupees ; but as a new 
line of customs was just then being arranged on the 
Indus, Gooldad Khan was ordered to relinquish the 
customs he took from merchants passing through 
his country, and ten thousand rupees would be 
struck off his revenue in compensation. Con- 
sequently the Sikhs would, in future, demand 
thirty-eight thousand rupees of revenue firom 
Kolachee, and leave, on an average, one hundred 
and thirty-seven thousand three hundred and 
four. 

Out of this the Khan, and the Gundapoor too- 
muns, were to be provided for. 

The Khan had latterly been paying upwards of 
ten thousand rupees out of his own means, to make 
up the deficiencies of the revenue ; but he might w ell 
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do SO, for he had monopolized a good deal of the 
best land, and never assessed his own ground on 
account of the public taxes, abuses which caused 
great discontent among the people. To make him 
independent of such irregular sources of income, 
provide for the expenses of his government, and 
maintain himself and his family in the honourable 
manner which seemed to me desirable for every 
hereditary chief of these Trans-Indus tribes, I allowed 
him fifteen thousand rupees a-year : i. e. — ten thou- 
sand for himself, and five thousand for his uncle, 
Ali Khan. 

This left one hundred and twenty-two thousand 
three hundred and four rupees between the landlords 
md the cultivators. 

Between these two classes the utmost ill-will 
existed. The toomuns, who were squeezed by the 
Khan, who was squeezed by the Sikh farmer of 
revenue, had in turn so squeezed the moozaruhs, 
who came next and last in the scale of produc- 
tion, that the latter never in any season enjoyed 
a full moiety of the wretched produce of their 
fields. In a fertile country this might have been 
wealth, but on the plain of KolachUe it was star- 
vation; and the pcjisantry, with one voice, im- 
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plored that I would interfere between them and 
their landlords, and set a limit to rent, as well as 
revenue. 

One of the fundamental doctrines of modern poli- 
tical economy, and one of the most just in thedfy, 
is that prices of all kinds regulate themselves, and 
should not be disturbed. But we have not to look 
farther than England to sec how very long prices, 
if left to themselves, are in finding their just level, 
under every advantage of competition, and how full 
of suffering is the interval of transition, even if it be 
to better things. Have the landlords of England 
yet reduced their rents, so as to bear the same 
relation to the tenants’ profits as they did before 
the opening of the British ports ? It not, they 
were either too low before, or arc too high now. 
Adjustment there has been very little; except be- 
tween the tenant and the labourer, which being 
partial is also exil. Again, have the retail tradesmen 
of England, with very few exceptions, reduced their 
selling prices in proportion to the taxes of which 
they have been relieved ? or is there the least 
sign of their • soon doing so, so as to compensate 
the gentleman for his loss of landed income, and the 
labourer for his loss of wages ? I fear that in both 
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cases the answer must be “ No and however suc- 
cessful the great experiment of Free Trade (or 
non-interference) may ultimately prove, it is probably 
the most remarkable instance of interference with 
prices that the world’s markets have ever seen. 

To remove the argument to India, the doctrine of 
full reliance on competition for the adjustment of 
prices, must be received with discretion in a country 
whose people follow trades by caste. This is a 
disturbing influence which requires to be corrected 
by another. As far as my own limited experience 
goes, I should be disposed to say that competition^ 
in the European sense, does not exist among the 
trades of India, but is replaced by combination ; 
which having reference solely to class interests, 
should, I submit, not be permitted to regulate prices 
without a check. To give an illustration. Grain 
was dear in a large Sikh cantonment, where there 
were many troops; but cheap in the neighbouring 
district, where there were no troops to buy, and the 
most wretched and primaeval means of carriage. A 
regiment of Sikh infantry marched from its canton- 
ment, where wheat flour was selling at 24 lbs. for 
the rupee, and halted at a country village, where the 
peasantry were buying it at 48 lbs. If things were 
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left to the simple laws of political economy, the 
influx of one thousand new consumers would have 
raised the price of flour at once to a proportionate 
height — say 40 or even 35 lbs. for the rupee. But 
did the Sikh soldier get it at that rate ? No. The 
Hindoo buniyuhs, who alone sold grain in the 
regimental bazaar, bought the flour at perhaps forty- 
five in the village, and retailed it to the soldiers 
in camp a few pounds cheaper than they bought it 
yesterday in the dear cantonment, or say a profit of 
fifty per cent. ! The soldiers, though no political 
economists, would look around them for compe- 
tition ; they would refuse to buy of their own 
exorbitant buniyuhs in the camp bazaar, and walk 
down with their haversacks to the buniyuhs of the 
village, who, having previously combined with the 
buniyuhs of the camp, would assuredly ask them 
exactly the same price. It would be a point of 
honour in the trade, and no temptation of selling 
a few more pounds would induce the one party 
to compete with the other. Indignant at being 
robbed, the soldier would make a last appeal to his 
commanding-officer, who would send for the camp 
buniyuhs, when the following examination would take 
place : 
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Colonel. At what price did you buy your dour 
wholesale this morning in the village ? 

Buniyuh. At 45 lbs. for the rupee. 

Colonel. At what price do you now retail it to 
my m(‘n ? 

Buniyuh. At 30 lbs. 

Colonel. Wliy do you put fifty per cent, on an 
article for which you only walked fifty yards to 
procure ? 

What the buniyuh would ri'ply to this is unim- 
portant, for it would probably be a fixls(‘hood; hut 
the political economist, in his ])lace, would hax^(‘ 
replied : Becaus(‘ a thing is worth what it will 

fetch and tluTcfon* I submit to him this in- 
stance, out of many, as a proof that the mod('rii 
principles of political economy arc^ not to b(5 un- 
hesitatingly applied to all phas(‘S of the social 
state. 

A sensible commanding-officcir, in th(^ twer 3 -da\ 
case which I have quoted, would inttaftTC, and 
arbitrarily reduce the price which tluj buniyuhs had 
as arbitrarily raised. And, to apply these remarks (o 
the case of the Kolachce cultivators, th(;y w(T(' rapidly 
being drivem oflP the soil by th(^ hard terms of tlu'ir 
Sikh-screwed toomuns (landlords) ; and if I waited till 
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exaction remedied itself, the country would' be without 
people, the toomuns themselves without tenants, and 
the Government without revenue. In such a crisis, 
it would be little satisfection to be told “ that things 
\\7iA found their level T 

Accordingly, I consented to interfere ; and, as the 
toomuns declared, that, after paying out of th(‘ir rent 
their own share of the burdens imposed by the 
Sikhs, they never had a balances of fifteen thousand 
rupees a year, I settled that sum upon them, and 
secured to the cultivators the remaining one 
hundred and seven thousand three hundred and four 
rupees. 

In other words, the cultivators had to pay nine 
thousand five hundred and sixty-six rupees more 
than onc-third, and to enjoy nineteen thousand six 
hundi-ed and fifty-two more than one-half, of their 
average agi'icultural produce. 

In England, agriculture is not supposed to pay the 
farmer on any terms less favoui-ablc than the following . 
one-third rent, one-third expenses, and one-third profit ; 
but, in India the Government is very moderate which 
takes only one-third of the gross product, and leaves 
two-thirds with the landlord and his tenant. 
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The above settlement of the revenues of the 
Gundapoor country was made for a period of three 
years, and is consequently now expiring. The Sikh 
Government has been meanwhile replaced by one 
really anxious for the people’s welfare. Light settle- 
ments are alone approved of by the Lahore Board of 
Administration; and when next a settlement-officer 
goes to Kolachce, I believe that he will find that 
imhappy country somewhat recovered during the last 
three years, but should expect that the revenue must 
be lightened still. The following statistics were col- 
lected during this settlement. 

In the year 1847 — 8, there were one thousand four 
hundred and sixty ploughs at work in the Gundapoor 
country, of which not more than the odd four hundred 
and sixty belonged to Jut cultivators, the rest to 
Puthan cultivators. 

Each plough was calculated to work twenty beeguhs 
of land ; therefore, there were twenty-nine thousand 
hvo hundred beeguhs under cultivation. I do not 
remember making a note of the relative size of 
a beeguh in Kolachee ; but, supposing it to be the 
same as in the upper provinces of India, or five- 
eighths of an English acre, then there were eighteen 
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thousand two hundred and fifty acres under cultiva- 
tion; and the average produce being one hundred 
and seventy-five thousand three hundred and four 
rupees, this gives a produce of between nine and 
ten rupees, or about nineteen shillings, to each acre ; 
and six rupees, or twelve sliillings, to a beeguh, 
which I should say was correct; as the best land 
in the Upper D^rajat, even on the banks of the 
Indus, will not yield more than eight rupees a 
beeguh per annum, under the common crops of 
grain. 

In the whole country, there were the following 
artisans and trades : 

Goldsmiths 4 

Printers of stuff 

Potters A3 

* It may astonish my readers to hear of half a printer, 
but such is the idiom of the country ; and a very expressive 
one it is, for it means a poor man who ought only to be taxed 
half as much as his neighbours. In the same way the owner of 
one bullock was said to have “ half a plough and sometimes 
the calculation goes to such niceties, as calling a rate-payer 
** three-quarters of a washerman.” 


1 I 2 
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Ironsmiths 33 

Trackers 2 

Carpenters . . . . .23 

Shepherds 16 

Weavers 99 

Butchers 13 

Shoemakers, and other \Yorkcrs in leather 56 
Washermen . . . . .110 

Oilmen 11 

Camel-drivers 23 

Fishermen 3 


In the town of Kolachec itself, there were said to be 
two hundred and fifty Hindoo shops, chiefly dealers 
in grain, and one hundi’ed more scattered about the 
Gundapoor villages. In the whole Gundapoor country, 
there were three hundred and eighty-seven shops of 
Muhommudans. 

The chief towns of the Gundapoor country are Kola- 
chee and Tukwaruh. The former is of considerable 
size, but was a complete wreck when I saw it in 1848. 
All signs of the commerce, for which it was once 
famous, had vanished with the agricultural prosperity 
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of the Gundapoor tribe. Elphlnstone speaks of the 
Gundapoors being “ great merchants ; fifty or sixty 
go every year to Khorassaun, and four times as many 
to India/’ * A few camels from Kolachee may still 
join the great Powinduh caravans on their yearly 
journey to Cabul, but all trade with India has 
ceased. 

A highly interesting circumstance connectcal with 
the Indian trade came under my notice. All Khan, 
Gundapoor, the uncle of the present chief, Gooldad 
Khan, told me he could remembcT well, as a youth, 
being sent by his fiither and elder brother witli a string 
of Cabul hors('S, to the fiiir of Hurdwar, on the 
Ganges. He also showed me a Pushtoo vci’sion of the 
Bible, printed at Scrainpon', in 1818, which ho said 
had been given him, thirty years before, atllurdwai, 
by an English gentleman, who told him to “lake 
care of it, and neither fling it into the fire nor the 
river; but hoard it up against the day when the 
British should be mlers of his country !” Ali Khan 
said little to anybody of his possessing this book, but 


* Vol. II. p. t>7. 
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put it carefully by in a linen cover, and produced 
it with great mystery, when I came to settle the 
revenue of his nephew’s country, “thinking that 
the time predicted by the Englishman had arrived !” 
The only person, I believe, to whom he had shown 
the volume was a MooUuh, who read several pas- 
sages in the Old Testament, and told Ali Khan 
“ it was a true story, and was all about their own 
Muhommudan Prophets, Father Moses and Father 
Noah.” 

I examined the book with great interest. It was 
not printed in the Persian character, but the common 
Pushtoo language of Afghanistan ; and was the only 
specimen I had ever seen of Pushtoo reduced to 
writing. The accomplishment of such a translation 
was a, highly honourable proof of the zeal and in- 
dustry of the Serampore Mission ; and should these 
pages ever meet the eye of Mr. John Marshman, of 
Serampore,* whose own pen is consistently guided 
by a love of civil order and religious truth, he may 
probably be able to identify “ the English gentleman” 


* Editor of **The Friend of India.** 
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who, thirty-two years ago on the banks of the Ganges, 
at the then frontier of British India, gave to a young 
Afghan chief, from beyond the distant Indus, a 
Bible in his own barbarous tongue, and foresaw the 
day when the followers of the “ Son of David” should 
extend their dominion to the “ Throne of Solo- 
mon,” 

Koldchee is situated on the left bank of the Loonee 
River, is built entirely of mud, and has a mud-wall, 
about the height of a man, all round it, open at the 
streets, and without gates. The district of Kolachce 
Proper consists of twenty-one “ Kirrees,” — a Pushtoo 
word so entirely peculiar to a nomadic race, that 
I scarcely know how to translate it. It is not 
a village, because it is movable at will; and yet 
it may abide in a village, and so cannot always 
be a camp. Perhaps “colony” is the best ren- 
dering. 

Of these twenty-one colonies of Kolachce, five only 
live outside the city in separate villages, and the other 
sixteen colonies inside, occupying as many “ turufs,” 
or “ quarters” of the town of Kolachce, of which they 
constitute the main population. Each colony has its 
own shops, tradesmen, and artisans in the city, and 
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its own division of fields in the environs ; so that, in 
fact, it would be the best description of the town of 
Kolachee, to say that it was a conglomeration of 
sixteen villages, standing in the middle of the lands 
ofaU. 

The Hindoos of Koldchee used to carry on a good 
deal of trade with the Vizcerees, who exchanged the 
iron and timber of their hills, for corn and such 
manufactures of the plains, as their rude state of 
life required ; but this intercourse wiis brought to a 
sudden stop a few months previous to my arrival, by 
some Vizeeree thieves carrying off eighty camels from 
the Kolachee border, and Gooldad Khan seizing, in 
reprisal, a quantity of Vizeeree iron, deposited for 
sale in a shop at Kolachee. The iron was worth 
about fourteen hundred rupees, but the camels 
were worth a thousand more; so the Vizeerees, 
thinking they had the best <5f it, refused to redeem 
their iron by giving up the camels. This is 
the kind of annoyance to which this border 
must ever remain exposed; but as this is almost 
the extent of it, the frontier must be acknowledged 
a quiet one, for an empire so great as British 
India. 
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Tukw^h, the only other town of any importance 
in the Gundapoor country, was in a still more ruinous 
condition than Kolachee, when I saw it. Certainly 
half the houses had been abandoned in consequence 
of the excessive revenue put upon the country ; and 
had no interference taken place, the whole of the fields 
must have been left untilled. The cultivation of 
Tukwaruh is dependent on five large water-dams 
(called in the language, Gundees,) on the west, or 
Tak and Kolachee border ; but as all the water they 
collect is so much intercepted from the district of 
Dera Ishmael Khan, Dewan Dowlut Raie and his 
father, while Governors of Dera, were in the habit of 
sending soldiers up to Tukwaruh to cut holes in the 
dams and let the water flow on to Dera ; nor would 
they allow the Gundapoors to repair their dams again 
till (contrary to all justice) the country below them 
was irrigated. The reason of this was simple : the 
Gundapoor chief held his country on lease, and 
whether there was a harvest or no harvest, he was 
obliged to pay the rent. The cultivators of Dera had 
no lease, but paid the Dewan a share of their pro- 
duce, so that he was personally interested in their 
crops being watered. 
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The men of Tukwaruh were disheartened at this 
treatment, and ceased to labour at the dams, so that 
unless rain fell exactly at the right season the fields 
were never even sown. 

The names of the dams were as follow : 


1 . Peera Kheyl, which is the head of all. 

2. Khuzjukkee. 

3. Kheendye. 

4. Munzjhukkee. 

5. Humranzye. 


Of all these the last alone was in repair, and when 
the* heavy rains which preceded my visit brought 
down floods of water which would have ensured an 
abundant harvest, the exasperated villagers watched 
it sweeping uselessly away over their broken 
dams. 

As soon as I arrived, and saw how matters stood, 
I encouraged them to repair these useful works, by 
promising that they should no more be broken down, 
and making as many remissions as I thought the 
Sikh Durbar would sanction ; and before I left, the 
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drummer of Tukw^h had gone round with the 
joyful news, and summoned every owner of a plough 
to attend with his oxen at the dams, or pay a daily 
fine. 

The twenty-one kirrees of Kolachee Proper only 
mustered three hundred and nineteen ploughs amongst 
them, while those of Tukwaruh, nineteen in num- 
ber, worked four hundred and forty-four; out of 
which, however, one himdred and twenty only 
paid half revenue with Tukwaruh, as they be- 
longed to four kirrees, called MuUung, the greater 
part of whose lands had, thirty years before, been 
annexed to Dera Ishmael Khan by the Nuwab; 
leaving them, emphatically, not half the men they 
were.” 

When the revenue settlement of the Gundapoor 
country was complete, old Ali Khan, the owner of the 
Pushtoo Bible, requested me to persuade his nephew 
Gooldad Khan to let him have the farm of Tuk- 
wSruh, which I very gladly did, as the uncle was a 
wise man, and the nephew a fool ; and I am quite 
sure the people profited by the exchange. The booby 
Gooldad, when much perplexed with his unruly and 
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insolvent tribe, was wont to talk of retiring* from tlie 
world, and si'eking in the priinrcval cloistiTs of the 
Soolimanec mountains a r('fiig(^ against Sikh tax- 
gatluTers, oppressive ri'vemios, uneolk'etahle e('ss(\s, 
and other trials of the world bc'low in Kolachee. IIow 
greatly I longed each night that T might awake next 
morning and find him gone !• In that eviait I would 
certainly have instalkal Ali Khan in charge ot the 
whole country of Gundapoor. But Gooldad was not 
even discreet enough to run away ; and as 1 si'ii him, 
in my mind’s eye at this moment, with his long 
brown ringlets hanging dumpily oV(T tlit' massive 
shield on his shoulders, his apple-face distended 
with astonishment at the simpk'st (HU'stion, his 
little ('\(*s peiTing round the company in S('areli 
of some -good Muhommudan to furnish him with 
any answer in the world, and his tat fingers 
cnirnpling his clothes in the agony of his mental 
calculation ; 1 hava* only to picture him undta* 
liritish rul(‘, called up bidori'. the “ Coinmissioiu'r 
Sahib ” to account for his arrears ; and little doubt 
remains that he has long since n'jX'nted ot bi'ing 
born a chief ! 
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And now, Reader, let me close this account 
of Kolichec by assuring you that you need 
never visit it unless you are in search of two 
things — very brav(i soldiers, and very delicious 
melons. 




CHAPTER XI 


DIARY OF author’s MARCH RESUMED — WASTE LAND BETWEEN 
PEYZOO AND TUKWARUH — POVERTY OF THE PEOPLE FROM OVER-TAXA- 
TION RELIEF GOOLDAD KHAN CANNOT RULE, AND WILL NOT BE 

RULED — SATISFACTORY REPORT FROM SHAH NIWAZ KHAN OP TAK — 
INTERVIEW WITH GOOLDAD — HIS PAPERS STILL UNPREPARED — BAR- 
RENNESS OF HIS COUNTRY — THE PEOPLE OF KOLACHEE WITH ONE 
VOICE COMPLAIN — THE MOTHER OP GOOLDAD INTERCEDES FOR HER SON 
— ESCORT INCREASED — A FAMILY RECONCILIATION — AN IMPOSTOR, 
AND HIS FORGED CREDENTIALS — INDIA LOOKS FOR ANOTHER CABUL 
WAR — SPY SENT TO DISCOVER THE LAIR OF SHAHZAD, NASSUR— STORY 
OF HIS REFUSAL TO PAY TRIBUTE TO THE SIKHS — THE SPY’s REPORT — 
EXPEDITION PLANNED — COWARDICE OF THE ESCORT— SKIRMISH UNDER 

Solomon’s throne — the author wounded, finds a thief among 

FRIENDS, AND LEAVES A FRIEND AMONG THIEVES — SHAHZAD RETREATS 
to the MOUNTAINS — THIS METHOD OF ESTABLISHING AUTHORITY NOT 
APPROVED OF AT HEAD-QUARTERS — PETITION FROM A BELOT FAKEER 
— RUNJEET sing’s primitive SECRETARIAT — RELIGIOUS OBSERVANCE 
OF THE PEOPLE OF THE DERAJAT — COMPARISON BETWEEN THEM AND 
THEIR COUNTRYMEN OP WESTERN AFGHANISTAN FAVORABLE TO THE 
FORMER — WATCH-TOWER PROJECTED TO CHECK SHERAUNEE DEPREDA- 
TIONS — HONESTY OF SHAH NIWAZ KHAN OF TAK — THE KOLACHEE 
SETTLEMENT CONCLUDED — DEPARTURE TO DRABUND. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

Let us now, dear reader, set a good example to 
all travellers, and fill up our Diary. 

March 4M, 1848.— Made a march of nine koss, 
from Peyzoo to Tukwaruh, between which places the 
road is over an unbroken plain of land waste for want 
of water, and abandoned to the Kharotee tribe of 
Powinduhs, who pay the chief of Tak a yearly tribute 
for permission to come here and pasture their flocks 
of doombuh (sheep), and droves of camels. Several 
camps of them in sight; the men have a wilder and 
poorer appearance than any other of the Cabul 
merchants. 

(Tukwdruh has been ali*eady described in the last 
chapter). 

A great many of the Tukwaruh people have fled 
in despair to Tak, to live under Shah Niwaz Khan, 
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and some to Murwut ; any place/’ they say, “ better 
than the Kolachec country.” The last autumn 
t’evenue h.as not yet been collected ; the people unable 
to pay, and the Khan’s sepoys unable to make them. 
I have at once excused the cesses on ploughs, turbans, 
and shops; and the poor fellows seeing something 
done for them have gone away to consult how to pay 
the rest. They have been persuaded also to repair 
their water-dams, on my guarantee that they shall 
not be broken any more. 

While all this is going on, Gooldad Khan has not 
even taken the trouble to meet me on his frontier, 
though he knows I am come to sc'ttle the rcveniK^ of 
his country, and that things arc in such a dn'adful 
state it is quite a toss up whether he is turned out or 
not. One thing must be said on Ihs behalf, he was 
born without common sense ; to help him, I appointed 
his sensible and good-natured cousin, Kaloo Khan, 
to be his deputy ; but it appears that Gooldad, like 
Shakespeare’s “ great lubberly post-master’s boy,” 
has been crying over the indignity. Am I not the 
Prince then ? Isn’t Kolachec my country ? You 
shan’t put it in order.” He will not even let Kaloo 
Khan collect the revenue for him, though he does not 
know how to do it himself. 

Shah Niwaz Khan of Tak arrived in camp, and 
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gives a modest but satisfactory account of his country. 
His best report, however, is in the mouths of the 
common people of the districts round, who already 
compare him to his wise grandfather, Surwur Khan. 
He shows as much moderation in his prosperity as lie 
did fortitude in his troubles. I cannot say wliat a 
happiness it is to me to have had it in my power at 
once to restore him to his home, and to recover a 
whole people from ruin. It is, perhap.s, the best 
thing I have done on this frontier ; yet it was only a 
happy hit— a thought that it would do— a recom- 
mendation to LawTence — his order — and it was done. 
Talk of conjuring trees with singing birds out of a 
mere cherry-stone, why here is a populous country 
conjured up in a waste by the scratch of a pen. 
Happy Asia, where such things may alone be done ! 
Sad Asia, whose princes so seldom do them ! 

March 5 th.— To Huttalec, about six koss. For- 
got it was Sunday. When shall I hear church-bells 
again ? 

Memorandum.— Gooldfid Khan presented himselt 
this morning at Tukwaruh just as I was about to 
leave. He looks dreadfully bothered, and 1 daie say 
I shall do the same when we come to the accounts. 

A company of General Cortlandt s Kuthar Mookhec 

K K 2 
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Regiment arrived from the fort of T^k to join my 
escort. 

On arriving at Huttalee, gave Goold^ an inter- 
view ; and on expressing a hope that he had prepared 
a%ll return of the last five years* revenue as data for 
the settlement, learnt that he only began it four days 
ago ! This after two months’ notice. Sent him off 
to Kolachee to finish it, and told him 1 would not 
see him again till he brought it. Time is of no 
importance to this fat fellow. He spends it, I hear, 
in wrestling with wild beasts. 

The everlasting cry of Farydd, Sahib log ! Furydd! 
Furydd ! (A complaint, 0 Englishman ! a com- 
plaint ! a complaint !) which fills my ears all day 
from the crowd around my tent, is quite distressing ; 
but it seems all revenue complaint; and though 
Gooldad. is clearly an idiot, he cannot justly be 
charged with the exactions which the Sikhs make 
from Kolachee. A long and unremitting system of 
over-taxation has been imposed on the province, the 
revenue rising as the people grew poorer, and at last 
the country can no more ; the ryots abandon it, the 
irrigation dams decay, and the fertilizing streams 
escape and grow no food. The Khan has just sense 
enough to blubber over the difficulties of his position. 
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March Gtk — To Kolachee, about six koss. There 
is hardly a. vestige of cultivation to be seen in the 
land. The rain fell too late. Waste — waste — waste, 
on every side. Wretched Kolachee ! • 

On arriving at the city, the whole population moved • 
out in a body, and raising their hands in the air, 
cried out with one voice, “ Fury ad. Sahib log ! Fur- 
yad 1” 1 felt it to be a powerful appeal ; and by the 

help of God will, before I leave, lighten the burdens 
of the poor, and distribute them more equally on the 
toomuus than they are. at present. Rode* through 
the city, and saw no comfort anywhere. 

Gooldad Khan's mother has written me a touching 
letter in favour of her son, reminding me of a circum- 
stance I had forgotten, that I released her out of prison 
last year (where Devan Dowlut Raie had placed her 
as security for the debts which her son had incurred 
to pay the deficiencies of his people s revenue.) 
“ From that time forth," she says, “ she became my 
purchased slave, and has a right, by the customs of 
the East, to claim my protection for her children. 
Nevertheless, I refused to accept the ziyafut of sweet- 
meats, &c., which accompanied her letter, m order 
to appear inexorable, and make her huny Gooldad 
in preparing the five years' return. 

The Futteh Pultun (or Regiment of Victory) ar- 
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rived from Hussun AbdM. (This was a regiment of 
Sikh regulars, which Mr. John Lawrence had ordered 
to proceed and join me when there seemed every proba- 
bility of the Dourees invading Bunnoo. That alarm 
* having passed away, I directed them not to march on 
Bunnoo, but Kolachee, as the tribes I was about to 
visit in my tour about Gir&hg were almost living in a 
state of war with their hill neighbours, and it was 
necessary to have the means of enforcing order. 
From Bunnoo I brought with me two Light Horse 
Artillery* guns, ten zumbooruhs, three companies of 
Infantry, and about three hundred horsemen, which, 
joined with the new Sikh regiment, made up a handy 
little force of about twelve hundred men. Little did 
I dream how much work was in store for them !) 

Mar(^h 7th . — As we were pitched in a very confined 
spot yesterday, at sunrise this morning I moved the 
camp to the south-west of the city, and encamped on 
the bank of the Loonee. It quite grieves me to see 
this stream rushing on to waste itself in the Indus ; 
and reflect that, if the dams had been in repair, it 
might all have been thrown over the dried-up fields. 

It is too late now. The dam cannot be repaired till 
the water has run off, 

A long day of settlement work, trying to extract 
the accounts from Goold^s Hindoos, who have ren- 
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dered none to him for six years. At the close, I 
recoficiled Gooldad Khan to his uncle, Ali Khan, and 
cousin, K&loo Khan, and begged them all to go home 
and help each other in extricating themselves and 
their country from the present dilemma. I also lent 
them a sharp moonshee of my own, and Shah Niwaz 
lent them another, to help at the papers. They were 
very gratefiil and happy. A beam of feeling quite 
made Gooldad look intellectual as he embraced his 
uncle. 

Altogether a good day, though tough in this wea- 
ther, which is daily getting hotter. 

March Sth , — Some time ago I saw in the Persian 
News-letter from KoMchee that a Russaldar, named 
Surwnr Khan, had arrived from Rajpootana, and given 
out that he was on a special mission from Colonel 
Sutherland. The circumstance escaped my memory, 
or I meant to have asked more about him ; but the 
other day at Tubvaruh, the said Russaldar appeared 
on the line of march, and joining my escort, said 
mysteriously that he would deliver his message when 
we reached my tent. To my astonishment, he then 
declared that the Resident of Rajpootana had sent him 
tome, “as his local knowledge might be useful to 
me in the Gwalcyrec Pass to Cabul ! I asl^ed him 
if he had any writing to prove this assertion? He 
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said he had a Persian Purwanuh, which he had . left 
at KoMchee. The whole thing was so incredible, 
and the idea so mischievous if it should get about 
among the natives, that I took his evidence down in 
order to convict him, and sent him off to Kolachee 
for the letter. All I could learn of him was, that he 
was a native of Kolachee, who had gone to India, and 
entered the service of the Tonk Nuwab. To-day he 
came to show me the letter Colonel Sutherland had 
given him, and produced an ill- written and worse- 
spelt introduction of himself, addressed ** to any and 
all of the British gentlemen” in these parts, on a dirty 
scrap of paper, without signature or seal of any kind. 
A forgery so clumsy I never saw, and the man must 
be not only a rogue but a fool. Any one who had lived 
a week Trans-Indus would know it was written by a 
village Syud. I quite smelt the imposture across the 
tent, and taxed him plainly with having got it written 
in Koldchee, which he stoutly denied. This aggravates 
his offence ; and as I know not whether his ‘‘ designs 
be wicked or charitable,” I have sent him a pri- 
soner to Dera until the Lahore Resident can make 
inquiries. 

Up to this moment I have never been able to make 
out what this man’s motives were for attempting to 
deceive me, unless it was to gain importance in his 
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native place ; but it was only one instance out of many 
that India stiU looks for another Cabul war. 

Asiatics are never more completely deceived than 
by the truth. Seldom telling it themselves, they as 
seldom believe it when it is told ; and Rajah after 
Rajah, Prince after Prince, in Hindoostan, has lost his 
dominions by suspiciously rushing into war when the 
British had assured him of peace. Runjeet Sing, and 
the chiefs of Bhawulpoor, are the only rulers I ever 
could discover to have thoroughly believed in a friendly 
alliance ; and security, prosperity, and honour, were 
the result. When Runjeet died, it became the fashion 
among the Sikhs to expect a British war, and like 
many prophets of evil among ourselves, they made 
their own prophecy come true. 

The people of the Punjab and India, and probably 
Afghanistan, have never for a moment given their 
credence to Lord EUenborough’s honest proclamation 
of entire content at the vengeance exacted from Cabul 
by General Pollock. They believed firmly, even before 
the last war, which certainly must have confirmed 
their belief, that we are nursing projects of still far- 
ther revenge, and making the Punjab a stepping-stone 
to Cabul. You indignantly disavow such an idea, 
and the hearer winks at you as if you were his accom- 
plice — looks at you with admiration, as the best liar 
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he ever saw for a white man; and when you get 
thoroughly angry, walks off in raptures at your acting, 
and tells his friends that you are the very deepest 
fellow he ever met with, and will certainly rise to the 
Governor-Generalship of India! Even Time, that 
bleacher of sullied reputations, will never prove to 
native satisfaction that we desire not Cabul ; and if, 
as from my heart I trust, the next, and the next 
generation, still find us unburdened with that heap of 
stones, they will only say that we “ let I dare not, 
wait upon I would.” From these remarks, the reader 
may guess my annoyance at finding Surwur I^an in 
the country under my charge, at the very mouth of 
the commercial road to Cabul, giving out that he 
was sent by a British Resident to show me the 
road. 

As all my days and half my nights were occupied 
at Kolachee with two questions very uninteresting to 
the general reader, viz., the revenue accounts of the 
Gundapoor country, and disputes between the Lahore 
Durbar and Dewan Moolrdj of Mooltan, about cus- 
toms on the River Indus, I shall just skim over 
these deep waters of the Diary, and dip, like a swal- 
low, when I see anything fit for food upon the 
surface. 

March \Atk — Sent out spies to ascertain where- 
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abouts Shahzad Khari, the head of the Nassur tribe 
of Powinduhs, is lying hid under the Sheraunce 
hills. 

The Powinduh merchants not only had to pay 
customs to the Sikhs for the goods they introduced 
into the Punjab, but a tax called trinnee,”* for 
liberty to pasture their camels during the winter and 
spring in the Derajat. The camels were only counted 
once in many years, and none of the merchants ob- 
jected to the tax, except this Shahzad Khan, Nassur, 
who positively and obstinately refused. He was a 
thorough Afghan in his hatred of all Hindoos, and 
all forms of taxation. He boasted that he had defied 
Dost Muhommud, the Ameer of Cabul, and the 
Nuwab of Dera ; and was it to be supposed he would 
knuckle down to the dogs of Sikhs ? 

On hearing this, when I arrived at Bunnoo in the 
winter, I wrote and asked him to come and talk it 
over with me; but he knew he was wrong, and 
would not come. I then ordered him to come, or 
else to be off out of the limits of the Sikh kingdom, 
whose laws he did not like. He refused to do either. 
Lastly, I wrote to Kaloo Khan, at Kolachee, to seize 
him, but he was afraid the Sfassurs would rise and 
sack Kolachee, so he begged to be excused. It was 
* From the Sanscrit word trin (grass). 
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disagreeable to put these things in one’s pocket, but 
I was obliged to do so from Christmas to the present 
time. Now, however, I was quite determined to clear 
the account ; for the man who hopes to rule a bar- 
barous country must first make his orders law. Else 
the barbarians will very soon rule him. 

Tuesday y March 1 5 th . — The spies have returned ; 
saw Shahzad Khan, who is encamped at the foot of 
the hills, with about forty of his own people only, 
ready to take to the hill-side at a moment’s warning. 
About nine koss from here. That section of the 
N^surs who consider him their chief, have separated 
and spread themselves along the foot of the hills in 
parties, pretending to be Kharotces and not Nassurs. 
Revolved it in my mind, and determined to have a 
try to seize him ; but, knowing that one or two of 
his spies were sitting at my own door in the crowd of 
petitioners, I issued no orders ; and when the crowd 
broke up at sunset, the spies probably ran home to 
Shahzad, and told him that the cavalry had not looked 
to their horse’s shoes, nor the infantry to their cart- 
ridge-boxes. Just before going to bed, I sent for a 
confidential man of Kaloo Khan’s, named Muhommud 
Koreyshee, and told ftm quietly to warn his young 
master to be ready, with a few tried men, to start 
with me when only one watch and a half of the nigh 
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should be left, so as, to allow of our reaching the 
N&ssur’s lair about break of dawn, when we could all 
sec each other. I shall take Sirdar Muhommud 
Alim Khan, Barukzyc, and his two hundred Doorance 
horsemen ; the sixty Sikh regular cavalry, and twenty- 
five of the irregular Hindoostanee horse that are with 
me on orderly duty, so as to do it all rapidly with 
horse alone ; but in case the alarm reach the other 
camps of the tribe, and a rising take place in our rear, 
I shall order two companies of infantry, and ten camel- 
swivels, with twenty horse, to start with us, and move 
leisurely after us in reserve. If wc fail in catching 
“ the old bird on the nest,” wc shall at least 
bag a lot of his camels to pay the arrears of 
“ trinnee.” 

Wednesday, March 16 fA.— As proposed, I got 
up at midnight, and sending, one by one, for the 
Barukzye Sirdar’s Vukeel, the Russaldar of the Sikh 
cavalry, the Adjutant of the Sooruj-Mookhee de- 
tachment, and the Jummadar'of the zumbooruhs. 
I ordered them to get ready, with dispatch and silence, 
two hundred Dooranee, and sixty Sikh regular 
horsemen, to accompany me; and two hundred and 
fifty infantry, with thirty rounds of ammunition each, 
and twelve zumbooruhs to follow, under the Adjutant, 


as i reserve. 
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When all these were ready, I summoned Colonel 
Futteh Sing, of the Futteh Regiment, and made the 
camp over to his charge, in my absence ; then, joined 
by Kfiloo Khan, and about ten of his own followers 
from the city, we set forth ; Sirdar Muliommud Alim 
and I in the centre ; the Sikh Russrddar on the right 
(left in front, so as to be ready to wh('el up in a 
moment) ; and the Dooranees on the left, in such 
order as they were used to. Showers had been falling 
all night, and the Loonec was so swollen, and rushing 
at such a rate, that the guides remonstrated against 
crossing. On we went, however, and gained the 
opposite bank, though not without danger, both 
from the tide and an immense quicksand, in which 
the whole party got involved. I was riding a big 
chestnut Arab, named, for his strength, after the 
hero, Ziil but at one time he stuck so, that I thought 
we were gone, and know not how the weaker horsi's 
got through at all. On emerging safe on the other 
side, 1 sent back orders to the infantry reserve not to 
follow us over this ford, but go higher up the river 
and look for a better, which I afterwards learned they 
did, and got over very well, but very wet. 

We pushed on through a very ugly night, and 
came in sight of the watch-fires of the Nassur camps 
about daybreak. The guides pointed out Shahzad’s, 
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far away in the rear of all, under the outer ridges, 
which lie like pebble-stones beneath the mountain 
pallfid Solomon’s Throne ; and I called a halt under 
the shelter of a ravine, to look at it, breathe the horses, 
and let the stragglers close up. Great was then my 
surprise to discover, by the morning light, that the 
g allan t, band of nearly three hundred men had dwindled 
down to ^bout seventy or eighty ! The heroes had 
taken advantage of the night to lose their way j and 
I was afterwards told by the infantry resen'c that 
one hundred Dooranecs turned back from the middle 
of the Loonce river, and declared that “the Sahib 
was not going on.” I told the Sikh RussMdar to 
muster his men : he reported twenty present out of 
sixty. Of the two hundred Doorances, there mhy 
have been forty ; Kaloo Khan had about five men, 
and I had about twelve or fourteen others (some of 
Lumsden’s Guide Corps, Orderlies, &c.) 

This was clearly quite inadequate to perform the 
feat for which we had corner— viz. to seize Shahzad 
Khan in the midst of his people, and carry him off 
prisoner. The stout rebel, who had fought with 
Dost Muhommud, the Nuwab of Dera, and Dewan 
Lukkee Mull, was not very likely to be overpowered y 
eighty men ; yet I felt that it would be more honour- 
able and more wise, if I hoped for influence in th 
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w3d country, to be defeated in a bold attempt, than 
not to make it, after going twelve miles to do so ; 
so getting the men together, with a heart not over 
light, I led them on at a gentle trot to the rebel 
camp. 

The grey dawn was just removing the friendly ved 
that had hitherto concealed *us, the watch-fires of the 
mountaineers were dying out, and we cojjld see the 
savage Cabul dogs of the merchants spring up from 
beside the ashes, before their accursed howl of alarm 
and warning reached our ears. 

The Dooranees now gallopped to the front, as if 
no power on earth should prevent them from being 
first in the fray ; and though I succeeded in calling 
them in, and keeping them with the rest of the party, 
they still whirled their guns over their heads, and 
shouted valorously that they would eat up the 
Nassurs. 

But the Nassurs seemed in no hurry to be eaten, 
and turned out, at the baying of the dogs and the 
shouts of the Door&nees, like a nest of hornets, with 
juzails, swords, clubs, and even stones. 

I thought the best chance I had was to make my 
few fellows fight, whether they would or no, so led 
them round to the rear of the Nfissur camp, and got 
them between it and the hill, under a dropping fire of 
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bullets, which did little or no harm; then, beckoning 
with my hand to the Nassui-s, I told Kaloo Khan to 
shout to them, in Pushtoo, to sun-ender ; a barefaced 
proposition, to which the Nassurs replied only with a 
handsome volley of both bullets and abuse. Come 
on,” they cried, come on, you Feringhce dog, and 
don’t stand talking about surrender 1” In truth, it 
was no time, for the fire was getting thick ; so seeing 
nothing else left, I drew my own sword, took a tight 
hold of a chain bridle, given me prophetically by 
Reynell Taylor, stuck the spurs into Zal, and, calling 
on all behind me to follow, plunged into the camp. 

The attacking party always has such an advantage 
that I am quite sure, it our men had followed up, few 
as they were, they might have (‘ither S(‘ized or killed 
Shahzad ; but it shames me to lelate, that out of 
seventy or eight) , not fifteen charged, and scarcely 
a dozen reached the middle of the camp. 

The dozen was composed of Muhommud Alim Khan 
(1 think I see him now with his blue and gold shawl 
turban all knocked about his ears !) Kaloo Khan, and 
Lumsden’s Duffiidar of Guides ; each backed by a few 
faithful henchmen. The only officer non-inventus 
was the Sikh Russaldars. The melee, therefore, was 
much thicker in our neighbourhood than was at all 
pleasant, and how we e\’er got out of it is unaccount* 

VOL, I. hi 
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able; but we did, after cutting our way from one end 
to the other of the Nassur camp. Somewhere about 
the middle of it a tall ruffian, whom I was told after- 
wards was Shahzad’s brother, walked deliberately at 
me with his juzail, and sticking it into my stomach, 
so that the muzzle almost pushed me out of my 
saddle, fired ! Thci priming flashed in the pan, and 
as he di'cw back the juzail 1 cut him fult over the 
head ; but I might as w(Jl have hit a cannon ball, 
the sword turned in my hand ; and the Nassur, with- 
out even re-settling his turban, commenced re-priming 
his juzail, an operation which I did not stay to see 
completed Between 1845 and 1849 there was no 
lack of peril on the Punjab frontier, and I, like all 
the rest, had my share ; but I have always looked 
back to *the moment when that juzail missed fire as 
the one of all my life when I looked death closest in 
the face. 

On getting out to the fresh air again I looked 
round and found myself with two men, one of whom 
was a highwayman I hod pardoned a week or ten 
days before. The brave Dooranees and Sikhs might 
be seen circling and curvetting round the circum- 
ference of the camp, handsomely followed up by the 
enemy, and I was thinking what cotirse to pursue 
when my eye fell on the N^sur herd of camels tied 
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down in a ring. “ Now/' said I to the highway- 
man, “ the victory is ours after all/' and away wc 
both dashed at the camels, whose long necks were 
already bobbing about with fright, like geese looking 
out of a market basket. Up they all jumped, and 
tore themselves free from their fastenings ; and I put 
a lot of them before me, and drove them oif as if I 
had all my life been a moss-trooper, my friend the 
thief entering heart and soul into the business, and 
giving them a professional poke with his spear, which 
set them stepping out gloriously. The Nassurs, who 
were in charge, yelled like demons, and one took 
up a rock," as Homer would have said (a great stone 
as big as his own head), and hurled it at me with 
such good aim that it hit me below the knee, and 
would have unhorsed me if that excellent villain, the 
highwayman, had not put his hand under my shoulder, 
and tossed me back again into the saddle. The 
heroes outside now joined us, and very glad I was to 
See them, for the whole swarm of angry Nassurs 
were in hot pursuit of their camels. The Sikh run- 
aways, at this point, did something to make amends ; 
forming line in the rear behind us, and keeping off 
the Nfissurs with their musketry till we had pricked 
the spoil quite out of reach, when they gallopped up 
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to iis, and left the Nassurs puffing in the middle of 
the plain. 

I think none of us spoke for some time ; but the 
scuffle had been so sharp, and might have been so 
serious, and most of us had been giving and taking 
blows with such good-will, that our brains were busy 
enough revolving the confused events which had 
crowded themselves into the last ten minutes. 

When we had made about a mile I called a halt, 
and looked about to see who was hit besides myself. 
Three horsemen only were wounded with musket balls, 
and I began to think we had got off cheaply, when a 
whisper arose that “ Kaloo Khan was missing 

** Missing I said, “ why he was by my side in 
the middle of the camp just now. Who saw him 
last ♦A Doofanee follower of Muhommud Alim’s 
spoke up and said : ** He saw him knocked ov(‘r 
the crupper of his horse, but was too busy looking 
after his own master to help any one else !” 

What was to be done ? It was certain that he was 
either dead, or a prisoner. The men I had with me 
would not have gone back for all the Khans in Asia ] 
and if they could have been persuaded, our return 
would only have been the signal for Kaloo Khan’s 
murder, if he still lived. The same argument 
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applied to the reserve of infantry, who could not 
now be very far behind. 

A follower of the young Khan’s, weU versed in 
this kind of work, suggested a reprisal ; and seeing 
no other remedy I dispatched a messenger in search 
of the reserve, with orders to turn back and surround 
another Ndssur camp nearer home, and close to the 
fields of the Gundapoors, where resistance was 
impossible; and if they could, secure two or three 
Nassur chiefs to exchange for Kaloo Khan. This 
they did, and made prisoners of two MuUicks, one of 
whom was Sir Must Khan, who divided with Shahzdd 
the chieftainship of the tribe. The resen'e also 
brought away upwards of tw'o hundred more camels, 
to add to those which we had captured from Shahzdd ; 
so that in all we got three himdred and twenty. 

I will give the conclusion of this episode here, 
instead of waiting till we find it in the Diary. 
Shahzad Khan struck his camp immediately after 
the fight, and marched away out of the D^rajat into 
the Sheraunee hills, with all his flocks and herds and 
people, and poor Kaloo Khan, who had got no less 
than six or seven severe, but not dangerous, sabre 
cuts, over his head, shoulder, and arras, which the 
Nfissui’ women sewed up with hairs pulled out of his 
own horse’s tail. 
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I received intelligence that Shahzad’s brother was 
grazing the majority of his camels on the left bank 
of the Indus, and I sent a party after him, but he 
had got a message from Shahzad first, and made a 
forced march into the Mooltan territory, whence 
he re-crossed the Indus, and got up through the 
Ooshterauneo hills to his brother. 

At last I gave the camels, seventy-five in number, 
which I had carried off from Shahzad’s own camp, 
to Ali Khan, Kaloo Khan's father, who took them 
to the mouth of the nearest pass, and bartered them 
for his son, who returned very weak in flesh, but 
stout in heart, and justly proud of his honourable 
wounds, to which, indeed, he has since added more 
than one in my service, in battles where still harder 
knocks were received than in the skirmish under the 
Tukht-hSooliman. 

On Kaloo Khan’s return. Sir Must Khan and the 
other Nassur hostages were dismissed with honour ; 
and at parting, I bound a handsome turban round 
Sir Must’s head, and told him I should henceforward 
consider him the chief of the Nassur clan, and treat 
all who adhered to Shahzad as rebels. 

Of the two hundred and forty camels carried off 
by the reserve, along with Sir Must, only ten proved 
to belong to Sir Must himself, and ninety-six to other 
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honest men, all of which were given back to them. 
The remainder proved to be the property of Shahzad 
himself, who, anticipating an attack from my close 
neighbourhood, had put the majority of his camels 
under the charge of other Nassurs, who were on good 
terms with the Sikh Government. 

These, therefore, I confiscated; gave thirteen of 
the finest (worth about £100) to Kaloo Khan to pay 
his doctor’s bill; one to each of the four wounded 
horsemen ; and sold the rest on account of Govern- 
ment, realising thereby three thousand six hundred 
rupees, in satisfaction of the fifty rupees of trinnee” 
which ShahzSd said he never would pay to the dogs 
of Sikhs and Feringhccs !” 

From that time until I left India the face of Shahzfid 
Khan, Nassur, was seen no more in the pastures of the 
D^rajat ; and though the Mooltan war raged upon 
the frontier, and a son of Dost Muhommud of Cabul 
came down as far as Bunnoo with an army, and in- 
vited Shahzad to join him and take revenge, the 
Nassur saw farther into the future than the Dooranee 
Prince, and declined descending from his mountain 
hiding-place. 

Nor was I ever again told by any other Cabul 
merchant in the province under my charge, that he 
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would not come when he was called, or would not 
obey the laws of the Sikh territory in which he lived, 
and bought, and sold. 

But I should lead those astray to whom I most 
wish that these pages may be useful, if I were not to 
tell them that older heads did by no means approve 
of this mode of establishing authority. In demi- 
official language, the Resideht (Sir F. Currie) gave 
me a proper good wigging,” and pointed out to me 
that it was very questionable, whether for the sake of 
seizing a revenue defaulter, it was worth while to risk 
the consequences which would have ensued in the 
province if my life had been lost in the affair. 
Neither could he approve of the reprisal made by the 
reserve, and the detention of the captured Nassurs 
until Kaloo Khan was released by Shahzad. He was 
aware that the custom was one generally prevalent in 
the East, and often successful ; but it was the duty 
of British officers to set the example of doing strict 
justice to all, and not to consent for the sake of 
doing a great right, or gaining a great object, to do 
even a little wrong. 

On the other hand, it is to be observed that the 
Resident was not aware, at this time, that the camels 
captured by the reserve, along with the Nassur 
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hostages, actually proved to belong to Shahzad; 
thereby establishing that community of cause which 
pervades a pastoral tribe, and may justly render the 
whole responsible for the offences of any one of its 
members. 

March 2^nd, 1848.— Hyder Chiragh, the holy 
man of Belot, on the Indus, came to see me, and 
of course brought a pocketfull of petitions, backed 
by all the grants that were ever issued, by all the 
Delhi Kings that ever reigned. What a charac- 
teristic difference there is between the broad sheet, 
noble handwriting, and imperial signet of the great 
Moghuls, and the shabby scrap, ill-written and spelt, 
which bears the seal, no bigger than one’s nail, of 
the founder of the Sikh Empire.’^ 

The Belot fakeer above-mentioned was vehe- 
mently suspected of holding the Sheah doctrines of 

* Runjeet Siug was far advanced in his career of conquest 
before he made use of any Secretariat at all, or kept any 
written accounts whatsoever. He was wont to hand over the 
tribute of his provinces, as he collected it, to any Sikh who 
rode at his right hand, and tell him, verbally, to make occa- 
sional payments, which the horseman notched off on a stick 
until the money was all spent, when he took his stick up to 
Runjeet, and rehearsed the payments, which the monarch 
audited with a never-failing memory, and then ordered the 
stick to be broken. 
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Islam ; though he carefully concealed it in a country 
where the people are all violent Soonnees. I have 
never seen races more exact in religious observances, 
than those of the D^raj&t. Whatever occupation 
they might be engaged in, whether business or 
pleasure, it was always interrupted at the hours 
of prayer ; and if one forgot it, another would pull 
him by the sleeve, and remind him. In my tent, 
which was always full of people concerned in some 
cause or other, they would break off the conversation, 
and beg to be excused for a moment ; then take a 
scarf, and spreading it in the comer towards Mecca, 
devoutly commence their genuflections. If there 
was not room for all to pray at once, the business 
in hand went on, and the solemn effect of the 
sonorous Arabic ejaculations of the Koran, was 
oftentimes sadly marred by the evident attention 
which the devotee paid to the proceedings; pro- 
ducing that very common squint — one eye to this 
world, and one to Heaven. 

Once I remember asking from those who were 
not praying, how many koss it might be to a certain 
village, and received for answer *‘Ten;” when a 
man pt*aying in the corner snapped one of the 
Prophet’s titles in two, and called out Fourteen,” 
in a kind of parenthesis between the syllables. A 
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Still more indecorous interruption occurred during 
the Kolachee settlement. One of the Gundapoor 
toomuns was at his noontide prayer, while his 
tenant, a Jut, was giving me his deposition as to 
the produce of the estate. Suddenly we were all 
startled by the toomun turning round, and saying. 

That s a lie ! W ait till I have done my prayers, 
and rU tell you all about it.” As a general remark, 
the Afghans of the Ddrajdt are wont to draw a 
favourable comparison between themselves and their 
brethren in Western Afghanistan, by describing the 
latter as ‘‘ Khooda-purust, wuleykin Khooda-turrus 
naheen;” i, e. a God-worshipping, but not God- 
fearing people ; and, as far as my experience goes, I 
think they have justice on their side. 

March 24 — This day heard of dwelve cows 
being carried off from the pastures of the town of 
Loonee,* about four koss from the hills, by some 
Sheraunee horsemen. The Sheraunees occupy that 
part of the Soolimanee mountains which forms the 
western boundary of Kolachee ; and as they not only 
carry off cows but cow-worshippers, I think of putting 
a small watch-tower near the Zurgunnee Pass to 
check them. 

Shah Niwaz Khan, of Tak, has sent to let me 
know that the Vizeerees, above the Gwaleyree Pass, 
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have restored to him a small gun which his father, 
Alladad Khan, deposited with them for security when 
expelled his kingdom, and requests my orders as to 
its disposal. This is doubly strange — of them to 
have the honesty to ret\UTi it, and of him to have the 
wisdom to report instead of concealing it, as is the 
fashion in the Punjab. 

March 2Sth , — ^The Kolachee settlement being at 
last concluded, I this morning sent the camp on to 
Drabund; remained myself at Koldchee during the 
day to wind up affairs, and followed the camp in the 
evening. My knee is still so bad from the NSssur 
skirmish, that I could not ride, and was obliged to be 
carried in a palanquin. A desert the whole way. 
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CHAPTER XII. 


Drabund, as it is vulgarly pronounced, ought, I 
believe, to be called “ Durruh-bund but it is not : 
like the Smythes, whom the world insists on calling 
Smith. 

Durruh-bund means the Closed Pass, and the chief 
town with its tumble-down fort was intended by its 
founders to command the passes into the Sheraunee 
hills, only It does not. 

Drabund is a small section of the Daman Proper, 
or skirts of the hills, not extending across the Derajat 
to the Indus. It lies south and south-west of the 
country of the Gundapoors, which we have just left. 

Its boundary with KoMchec on the north is the 
Nullah, or Stream of Zirkunnee, or Sawan ; on the 
west, the outer ridge of the Tukht-i-Sooliman ; on 
the south, with the Babhurs, a line of pillars laid 
down by me, equi-distant between the two disputed 
courses of the Kowruh Nullah, or Bitter Stream j 
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and on the cast, the district of Sindh (as the natives 
still say in tliiar hereditary geography), or, in more 
modern phrase, the district of Dora Ishmael Khan.* 

The Driibiind country altogether is about twelve 
miles by twentv^onc in extent ; and in character 
generally resembles the neighbouring country of the 
Gimdapoors ; but Dnibund is more undulated towards 
the hills, its villages are surrounded by more trees 
and vegetation, and on the \\iiol(' it wears a more 
cheerful and prosj)('r(His appearance. 

The possessors of Dnibund are tlu' Meankhe\l 
Afghans, a braneli of tlu‘. ereat Lohanec tribe, who 
took it from a trib(‘ of Afghan fak(‘(‘rs, called Sur- 
wanees, now almost (‘xtinct, and anotluT tribe named 
tlie Bukhtiarees, whom Elphinstone describes as 
having come originally from Persia. 

Here iind then' a tlwv individual SiiiAvanecs may 
yet b(’ found. The Bukhtiarees have long since 
become so mixed with their MeanklieU conqucrois 
as to be almost identical. 

This use of the word is curious, as authorities are gene- 
rally ofo})iiuon that 8indl» only included Sun<j:urh, nhich is 
south, not only of Ishniael Khan, Init Futteh Khan also. 
The name being borrowed from the river 8iiidh, or Indus, 
it would be natural to suppose that it should extend from the 
.sea to the Salt llangc. 
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The subdivisions of Meanklicyl are as follow : 

MEANKIIEYL. 

I 

I' [ 

SOTKII KYL. HOO'sSEIXKIIEYT,. 

I. I 

Syudklieyl, Sliadeokheyl, Oomerzye, Vurrookee, 

Holoclikhcyl, Ukkakhcyl, Musshakheyl, Mooscdizyo, 

Uljbakhoyl, Shahcekhcyl, Zukkorci*. 

Alullakheyl, Gholamkheyl, 

Pussuniicc. 

The above families divided the land of Dnilmnd 
with the Bukhtiar(‘cs thus : One-fourth of the coun- 
try was monopolised by the Moosehzy(‘S, the most 
powerful branch of the Meankheyl tribes The 
Moosehzyes were subdivided into four tiimilies, 
named : Tajookheyl, Khannokheyl, Muddcekheyl, 
Mummundzye, who gave one-fourth of their own 
one-fourth of Drabund to the Khan of the Mcan- 
kheyls, on account of a canal named Boolee, which 
his family had cut to irrigate their lands ; and the 
remaining three-fourths they again divided into four 
parts, and each took one. No otlicr family of the 
Meankheyls had any interest in the lands of the 
Moosehzyes, who formed a distinct colony of theii 
own, at a considerable town named Moosehzjc, on 
the southern border of the Dnihund country. The 
remaining three-fourths of Unibund were hist cl.issi- 

M M 
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fied as Vichobee and Tandobec, or Dry Lands and 
Irrigated Lands ; and then distributed as follows ; 

The Vichobee, or Dry Lands, were, for the sake of 
popular calculation and comprehension, assumed to 
be equal to ninety-sbc maunds. A maund is a 
weight equal to forty seers, and a seer is equal to 
two English pounds. 

Of the ninety-six maunds, twenty went to the 
Sjudkheyl, Mullakheyl, Shaheekheyl, and Gholam- 
kheyl ; twenty to the Shadeekheyl and Belochkheyl ; 
twenty to the Oomerzye, Vurrookce, Zukkoree, and 
Musshakheyl; twenty to the Ubbakheyl, Ukkakheyl, 
and Pussunnee; and the remaining sixteen to the 
Bukhtidrees. 

The Tand6bee, or Irrigated Lands, were in like 
manner represented (like the lands of Koldchee, de- 
scribed in . Chapter X.) by seventy-two nullahs, or 
canals, or in other words, shares; and were distri- 
buted as follow : 

Twenty to the Sh&deekhoyl and Belochkheyl; 
sixteen to the Syudkheyl, Mullakheyl, Sh&heekheyl, 
and GhoMrakheyl; ten nullahs and thirteen annas 
to the Oomerzye, Vurrookce, Musshakheyl, and Zuk- 
koree ; ten and a half nullahs to the Bukhtidrees ; six 
and a quarter to Ukkakheyl ; three nullahs and fifteen 
annas to Pussunnee ; and four and a half to Ubbakheyl 
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In the above allotment it will be observed, that 
wherever fractional parts of the nullah, or canal, fall 
to the share of a tribe, the fraction is called an 
“ anna.” Now, an anna is a copper piece of money, 
the sixteenth part of a rupee ; and consequently the 
integred nullah, or canal, is assumed to be equal to a 
rupee— that is, a running stream to a silver coin ! 

A punster will see a very natural connection between 
these symbols in their mutual currency; but more 
sober inquirers will be amazed at the barbarism and 
absence of the very simplest land measures, which 
could drive a people to the standards of money 
and avoirdupoise for the division of a plane surface. 
Nevertheless these rude substitutes were very handy to 
a people ignorant of vulgar and decimal fractions ; for 
as the shares of land were to determine the amount of 
revenue in coin, or grain, due from each .shareholder, 
no measure could be more to the point than fractional 

shares of coin and weight.* 

These divisions, which were made when the Mean- 
kheyls first took the country from the Surwanees 
and Bukhtiarees, have held good to tlie present day ; 

* A mathematical friend has even discovered great merit in 
the practice ; since •• the rupee gives a system of fractions based 
on a modulus 16 . uhieh Ijas no less than three divis.ons; a 
very great advantage. So also of the maund. 

mm2 
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and every village in Drabund, except those of the 
Moosehzyes, whose separate quarter has been before 
described, is still parcelled out by the above standard, 
to every family of the Mcankheyls. 

The merchant landowners themselves live all 
together in their chief town of Drabund, like Irish 
landlords in London; and beyond receiving their 
shares of the rent, have no concern whatever with 
the villages, which are inhabited only by the moozd- 
ruhs (cultivating tenants). There is, however, this 
honourable distinction between them and the gene- 
rality of Irish landlords, whether. Saxon or Celtic : 
the rent which they consider fair, they take directly 
from the people; and if mountain-robbers come 
down to plunder the people’s fields, the gentlemen 
of Meankheyl take horse, and sword, and shield, 
and ventUr# their lives in defence of their tenantry ; 
whereas, with some few exceptions, such as those 
of the Marquis of Lansdownc, Lord Bantry, and 
Mr. Herbert, of Muckruss, the estates I lately passed 
through in Ireland seemed not merely to be harried, 
but actually occupied by chevaliers eVindustrie, called 
m the language of the country “Middlemen,” to 
whom it appeared to me, that both the tenants and 
the landlords paid very black mail indeed. 

But to return from Ireland to the Indus. 
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When the Dowlutkheyls settled in Tak, and the 
Gundapoors in Kolachce, they gave up, as tribes, 
their migratory commerce with Khorassan, though 
individual merchants from both countries still join 
the yearly caravans of the Powinduhs. 

But the Meankheyls of Drabund adopted a wiser 
plan, and used their agricultural settlement in Dra- 
bund as a centre for their commerce, midway between 
their two great termini— India and Bokhara. 

Half at least of the tribe, with all their women and 
children, as in the days when they had no local habi- 
tation, are constantly engaged in the common traffic, 
while the rest carry on the common agriculture ; and 
the benefit of this double enterprise is conspicuously 
visible in the superior wealth and prosperity of the 
Meankheyls, to that of any other tribe in the Daman; 
unless, indeed, their southern neighbours, the Bab- 
hurs, who have followed a .similar policy, may 

dispute the palm with them. 

It will be presently shown that the Meankheri 

agriculture is favoured by very light taxes , but 
less to this than to their commerce that the riches 
of the tribe arc to be traced. Tlieir cai'avans arc t e 
most valuable that come to India from Khorassan 
cont.ini.gte ftuie ton tl»s. of to N»ss»« and 
Kharotees, and more stuffs wid djes. Tie lesu is 
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seen In their personal appearance and conduct. They 
dress better, live better, behave better, and are alto- 
gether less savage than the other Powinduh tribes. 
The sense of wealth gives an importance and respect- 
al)ility to their manners, and they have too much at 
stake to involve themselves in quarrels with any 
Government, however exacting. A Meankheyl mer- 
chant will remonstrate with all the eloquence of 
avarice, and bribe with all the generosity of a smug- 
gler, but he seldom or never resists ill-used authority 
with the vulgar desperation of a needy man. 

Another sign of their being well to do in the 
world is this : the Meankhcyls do not take military 
service. They hold the opinion of the song, that 
he may take castles who has not a groat and are 
not ashamed to own that they had rather lead cara- 
vans thrdugh the defiles and snows of the Soolimanec 
Range, than armies into that profitless breach, where 
the “ exchange” is against both parties. But let me 
do them justice : this is worldly wisdom, and not 
cowardice. A small band of Meankheyls followed 
me, out of gratitude, to Mooltan ; and Hussun Khan, 
their chief, died in leading them to the front. 

I could gain no information of the condition of the 
Meankheyls of Drabund, under the Kings of Cabul j 
but they subsequently fell, at the same time as their 
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neighbours, under the dominion of the Nuwab or 
Dera Ishmael Khan, who commenced by imposing 
on them a light tribute of eleven thousand rupees, 
and raised it, as he gained strength, to eighteen 
thousand per annum. 

At this time the head of the Meankheyls was 
Oomur Khan, an able and ambitious man, who 
having usurped the chieftainship of his own tribe, 
was much more inclined to destroy its independence 
himself, than to submit to an interloping conqueror; 
and the Nuwab, finding him in the way, sent one of 
his most honourable captains with a Koran, to swear 
a solemn oath of peace with him. The oath was 
accepted, the Koran opened, and the whole party 
knelt down to pray, when the Khan was seized by 
some guards from behind, and carried off a prisonei' ! 

The Nuwab of Dera rode out on the Drabund 
road in the evening to meet the returning captain, 
not without much anxiety as to the result ; and when 
he saw Oomur Khan a prisoner, he got into such good 
humour, that he had his head chopped off on the spot ! 

.The captain^’ in this story was that Payinduh 
Khan, afterwards one of the Jageerdars of Tak, who 
was treacherously murdered by MuUick Futteh Khan, 
Towanntih. My reader, who has perused both tales, 
^ill probably think he was well served. 
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The other character — the Nuwab — still survives, 
but has been equally overtaken by the Nemesis of 
Time. With a princely pension of nearly a lakh of 
rupees per annum, and every luxury that Eastern 
wealth can furnish, his existence is a curse, in 
‘‘ linked” misery “ long*drawn out.” A fire consumes 
his body, which the coolest sherbet cannot quench, 
nor ice extinguish ; and there the once strong man, 
whose greatest pride it used to be to wrestle with the 
Roostums of his Court, wastes away, an effeminate 
hypochondriac, whose slaves restlessly fan him all the 
winter, and sprinkle him with ewers of water all the 
summer. Without the virtue of Diogenes, his hap- 
piness is confined within the narrow limits of a tub. 

In time he too fell a victim to the treachery of a 
more powerful neighbour; and the Sikhs advanced 
their frontier from the Indus to the Soolimanec 
Range. 

The revenue of Drabund was now changed. In- 
stead of a fixed tribute of eighteen thousand rupees 
a-ycar. Prince Nao Nihal Sing decided on taking 
from the agriculturists one-sevlenth of the produce 
of their land; from the merchants one thousand 
rupees a-year trinnee, or grazing-tax; and a like 
sum from the shopkeepers and artisans. The effect 
of this new arrangement wiis to get about three 
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thousand rupees a-year more than formerly from 
the merchants and landowners of Drabund ; but it 
was stiU a very unusually light tribute, with reference 
to the resources of the country ; and I have always 
accounted for it by supposing that it was a prudent 
concession to a very powerful tribe, whose commerce 
might be expected to contribute more largely than 
their agriculture to the public treasury. 

Nao Nihal Sing’s settlement of the Drabund 
revenue held good until Dewan Lukkee Mull got 
the farming of the province of Dera Ishraael Khan, 
when that ingenious financier added the following 
items to the account : 


350 { 

150 

100 

(iOO { 

GO { 

250 -I 

40 { 


As pocket-money for the son of the conquered 
Nuwab of Dera. 

^ rBoth ineaniner expenses of the 

Thaiinaduree. ... » 

, < civil government, police, col- 

Ummulduree. „ 

L lections, vvc. 

Price of camels Avhich he said were ordered by the 
Crown, and therefore could not be paid for ! 
Surdaiee (/. c, to provide cool drinks for the 
Dewan, jvhen he came into that hot country ! 
•To purchase a line horse, which the Dewail 
was to buy (being a good judge), and present 
to the JMaharajuli, in the name of the un- 
• happy men of Drabund ! 

To purclinsc dogs for the same purpose, the 
Mahniajuh being very fond of dogs ! 
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RUPEES. 

rTo pay for the hire of the camels, which the 
.in 300 -< Dewan entertained to carry away the Crown 
L share of the produce of Dribund I 

1 500 I ^ douceur to the Dewan to take 

^ no more ! 

Total 3400 Additional taxes totally unauthorized. 

For barefaced impudence, I suppose nothing in the 
whole history of taxation can exceed the above ; and 
the sufferers who recounted the items to me, could 
not help laughing at them themselves. 

After Dewan Lukkee MulFs death, Dowlut Raie 
followed dutifully in his father’s steps, and abated 
not a fraction of these in’egular demands, but took 
anything more he could pick up ; yet all the inquiries 
I made led me to believe, that, one year with another, 
twenty thousand rupees (mihrabee, of fourteen annas 
each) was as much revftiue as Drabund ever yielded 
to the Sikhs. 

In the Lahore Durbar Office, the revenue of Drabund 
was registered at forty-one thousand rupees ; but this 
sum was an estimate spitefully made by Mullick Futteh 
Khan, Towannuh, in order to get the rent raised on his 
enemy, Dowlut Raie ; and the Mullick was caught in 
his own trap, for, when called^to give an account of 
his own stewardship of those countries, the revenue 
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of Drdbund was assumed to be what he had himself 
deposed. 

The Lahore Government, indeed, had little or no 
means of ascertaining what any of their Upper Trans- 
Indus territories produced ; for they always farmed 
the revenues to contractors, likeLukkee Mull, Dowlut 
Raie, and Futteh Khan, and consequently never knew 
the details of profit or loss. But in the Hindoo year 
1903, in a fit of jealousy, they refused to let Dowlut 
Raie rent the province of Ishmael Khan, and only 
employed him as their own agent. The returns of 
this period, therefore, were the only authentic records 
which the Lahore Durbar possessed of the revenues of 
Drabund j and they extend over a year and a half. 
They arc as follow : 

FOR THE WHOLE YEAR 1903. 

' RUPEES. 

Land , , . . 13671 4 6 

Cesses, Fines, &c. . 10237 H 3 

Total . . 23908 15 9 

FOR THE SPRING HALF-YEAR OF 1901. 

RUPEES. 

Land ... • 3777 8 0 

Cesses, Fines, &c. . • 3096 8 3 


Total . . 6874 0 3 
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Supposing these three half years to have yielded 
average harvests, then an average year’s revenue of 
Drabund, under the Sikhs, was twenty thousand five 
hundred and twenty-two rupees ; which, as I said 
before, is probably a just estimate. 

But, as I was ordered to make a new settlement of 
all the countries under my cliarge, I caused the Sikh 
Kardar to prepare a statement of the payments, for 
the last six years, from the village records ; which he 
did, and exhibited an average of only seventeen thou- 
sand four hundred and forty-seven ; of which eleven 
thousand eight hundred and eighty-eight were from 
the one-sev(‘nth of land produc<', one thousand and 
fifty-four from taxes on shops, and four thousand 
five hundred and five from other cesses, which fell on 
the landowners exclusively. 

The condition of the people, under this state of the 
revenue, was as follows : 

First, the Crown took one-seventh of land produa\ 
The se(X)nd claim was by right that of the Khan of 
the tribe, now Uzeein Khan, the second and only 
surviving son of the murdered Oomur Khan. He 
was entitled to one-tenth of the remaining six-sevenths 
of produce from the Vichdbee, or Dr\' Lands j the value 
of which tithe was about one thousand four hundred 
tiJI>e(»8 a-year. From the Tandftbec, or Irrigated 
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Lands, he was allowed .no tithe at all. The Moo- 
sehzye side of the tribe gave him a quarter of 
their whole produce in consideration of the benefit 
they derived from Oomur Khan’s canal, called 
Boolee; and the income of this was about nine 
hundred rupees a-year. He had besides a con- 
siderable income from his own private property, 
but this has nothing to do with his position as 
chief of the Meankheyls. 

Uzeem Khan, though of a good disposition and 
character, was totally destitute of the spirit and 
ability of his father, or his elder and deceased 
brother, Futtch Khan; so Dewan Dowlut Rme 
regarded him as a fat ram, and sacrificed him 
forthwith, by confiscating one-half of all his pos- 
sessions, public or private. So gross an act 
oppression required an “ indulgence” - that bias- 
phemous bargain which man presumes to make 
with his God in other churches besides that of 
Rome The Boolee revenue from Moosehzye was 
laid .. tho fat of a pnet, oiled M«h«d 
who sanctified with his benediction the robbery o 

'^Terf my first acts in DrAbund was tyest^e 

Uzeem Khan’s private property, and his Ut e o e 
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Dry Lands, though I commuted the latter into a pen- 
sion of one thousand mpces a-year, to be paid him 
out of the Government revenue. The Boolce property 
I could not restore, for the Moosehzycs disputed it ; 
and the case was yet untried when the Mooltan war 
broke out. 

After the Crown and the Khan, the next claim was 
that of the Meankheyl landlords, who proceeded to pay 
out of the balance whatever irregular cesses the Dewans 
imposed, and then took a ftiU two-sevenths for them- 
selves out of the remainder; thus leaving between 
three-sevenths and four-sevenths ' to the cultivator, 
or about one-half. This was the custom in the 
Vich6bec, or Dry Lands. 

In the TandAbee, or Irrigated Lands, the account 
was considerably modified by tlu^ landlord furnishing 
his tenant with the seed, and taking four-sevenths 
and a quarter of produce in consequence ; but two- 
sevenths, or equivalent thereto was the share of 
produce which the Meankheyl zumeendars professed 
to pocket by the arrangement. In effect, however, 
contrary to the custom of all the other countries 
Trans-Indus, the cultivators of the irrigated lands 
were worse off in Drabund than the cultivators of 
the lands dependent on rain; still they must have 
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been comfortably situated, for they merely grumbled ; 
which is and has been incidental fo cultivators since 
the days of Cain. They did not scream when they 
caught sight of a European coming to their assist- 
ance, like the people of Kolachee, Murwut, and Dera 
Futteh Khan. Indeed, when I ordered the Meankheyls 
to let it in future be optional with their tenants to 
take seed, or find it themselves, many preferred the 
old arrangement. 

Thus, in Drabund, all parties were well off but the 
Government j and it was obviously inconsistent that 
the Meankheyl landowners should enjoy double the 
revenue of their Sikh conquerors. The sword was 
the title-deed of both; and whatever virtue there 
may be in conquest is assuredly strength. 

Accordingly, in remodelling the revenues of Drd- 
bund, I raised the share of Government from one- 
seventh to one-fifth, and redueed the share of the 
earlier conquerors from two-sevenths to one-six*, 
which was afterwards raised to an equal share with 
Government, in consideration of the following military 
service* 

Great part of the arable lands of Drabund, which 
lie next to the hiUs, are waste, in consequence of the 
depredations of the Sheraunees. This thievish tribe. 
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which inhabits the eastern slopes of the great moun- 
tain called Solomon's Throne, used to be at peace 
with the Meankheyls, until one D6vee Doss, who was 
the Sikh Kiirdar of Dnibund in Lukkee Mull’s time, 
hung a Sheraunec, who had been caught in the 
village of Zirgunnce, on suspicion of theft. The 
mountiuncei's watched an opportunity, when the; 
majority of th(‘ M(‘ankheyls were absent repairing a 
dam at some distance from the town ; and making a 
rapid descent on Drabund, plundered it of ev(‘rything 
they could lav their hands on. On this, the Kcirdar 
told the Meankheyls they must either be enemies of 
the Sh«‘niunces or of the (k)vernmcnt, and a regular 
feud was established. Th(‘ Sheraunces made a second 
descent in Mullick Futt(‘h Khan’s time, and the loss 
of life op both these occiisions only sharpened tlie 
mutual animosity. In the language of the ^country', 

“ buddee,” or evil doings, have l)cen rife between 
the Sheraunecs and M(\ankheyls ever since. Every 
now and then, Jis on th(^ Kokichec border, the She- 
raunees carried off a Hindoo, and ransomed him for 
sums varying from five hundred to one thousand 
rupees ; so tluit I found all the Kuthrecs of Dnibund 
" living in the houses of their Meankheyl masters for 
protection. Nay, more, there were no less than five 
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villages on the Driibund border (Shah Alum, Zir- 
kunnce, Esau Khan Kec Kotc, Lul Khan Kce Kote, 
and Mustan Kec Ghurree), which, to escape farther 
devastation, gave one-fourteenth of their crops as 
black mail to these pests of the frontier. 

Against these incursions the Government garrison 
at Driibund could not possibly protect the people ; 
for Driibund, if built with that view as its name 
implies, should have been set between the cultivation 
and the hills, whereas it is behind tiu', cultivation; 
and by the time tlie alarm was brought from the 
fields to the fort, the Slu'raunee plunderers had re- 
entered the mountain passes with their booty : so 
finding the fort useless, the people abandoni'd the 
fields in front of it — a loss of ground which I resolved 
to recover, by advancing the outpost from Dnibimd 
to a spot calltid Gool Hubet*!), between the town and 
the pass, where a deserti'd fort still stood. It was 
requisite, however, to strengthen the garrison, if they 
were to hold such a bold position ; and the Meankheyls 
agreed to furnish twenty-five horsemen for permanent 
duty at this outpost, and ten others at Moosehzye, 
for the protection of that town ; on which conditions 
I raised their share from one-sixth to one-fifth. 

Finally, I left the land-account thus : 

VOL. I. N 
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Government 

RUPEES. 

16712 

The Khan 

1000 

Percentage to heads of villages . 

932 

Meankheyl landlords 

17640 

Total taken from the cultivator . 

36284 

Total left with the cultivator 

61716 

Total average produce of land of Drfi- ] 

' 08000 

bund per annum . . . . J 

Besides the above, I imposed a small tax of four 

rupees on every shop, whether Hindoo 

or Muhom- 

mudan. Pre\nously, the Hindoo shops were excused. 

and a tax of one thousand rupees levied from the 

Muhommudans alone. 

I found in all Dnibund : 

Washermen 

25i* 

Camel drivers 

1 

Lcathersellers and shoemakers . 

12 

Blacksmiths 

4 

Potters 

11 

Weavers 

7 \\ 

Carpenters 

12 

Goldsmiths 

2 

Shepherds 

1 

Cotton-spinners .... 

8 

Fishermen 

2 

Total Muhommudan tradesmen . 

150 

Hindoo dealers in grain, &c. 

88 




Total shops in Diibund . 

238 
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The tax of four rupees each on these would yield 
nine hundred and fifty-two rupees a year ; so that the 
Government nett revenue of Drabund was fixed 
at seventeen thousand six hundred and sixty-four 
rupees. 

I have less confidence in the return made to me of 
houses and males in Dnibund, as it is possible it 
might have been influenced by the belief, so common 
among natives, that a ruler can have no motive for 
taking a census of heads or houses, except that of 
imposing a poll-tax or house-tax. 

The number of houses registered in all Drabund 
was only one thousand five hundred and forty-five, 
and males, three thousand three hundred and seventy- 
four. 

The extent of land registered was eighty-six thousand 
ninehundred and twenty-six ghoomaos.* Of this, thirty- 
six thousand seven hundred were waste; thirty thousand 
five hundred and fifty capable of cultivation, under 
proper protection and encouragement; and nineteen 
thousand six hundred and seventy-six actually culti- 
vated, of which six thousand two hundred and fifty-six 

means one reduced, and only capable of bearing half the 
burdens that his fellows do. 

* A ghoomao is as much land as can be ploughed in one 
day by one pair of bullocks. 


N N 2 
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were Tand6bee or Irrigated, and thirteen thousand four 
hundred and twenty Vich6bee or Dry Lands. 

There were six hundred and fifty-four ploughs in 
occupation, so that each worked about thirty 
ghoomaos, and each ghoomao produced about five 
rupees, or ten shillings a-year. 

It remains now only to mention the towns and hill 
frontier of Dnibund. 

The chief town, from which the country derives its 
name, is built of mud; and when I saw it, it was 
dirty and ruinous. It had a covered bazaar of very 
melancholy dimensions, and a fort, which, in fiict, 
was a bad stable-yard, in the middle of the town, and 
surrounded by much better houses, from the tops of 
which the garrison might be massacri'd. Below the 
town, to the eastward, a stream call<‘d the Lahoruh, 
which issues from the Sheraunee hills, at the Pass of 
Dnibund, flows in a very de(*p ravine. 

The only thing of which Dnibund has to boast is, 
I believe, a single mangoc-tree, the fruit of which 
has such a delicious flavour, that Runjeet Sing used 
to have it sent to him at Lihon*. 

About three miles from Dnibund, to the south, 
stands Moosehzyc, which is by far the best town 
in the Mcankheyl country, though it is only the capital 
of one quarter. It is kirger, cleancT, and more 
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prosperous than Drabund ; and though it is situated 
close to the mouth of the Zam Pass into the 
Sheraunee hills, its gallant and worthy chief, Hussun 
Khan, had managed to defend the colony against all 
the attempts of the Sheraunees. His manly form 
and face are still before my sight, and his merry 
voice still rings in my ear, though the silent grave 
closed over both beneath the fi(Jd he helped to win at 
Suddoosam.* 

One word as to the hill frontiiT of this country. 

I explored it one morning with a party of fifty or 
sixty horsemen, with a vi(‘w to ascertaining the 
position of the pass('s by which the Sheraunees 
descend to plunder, and how they might best be 
guarded against. 

From the right bank of the Zirkunnee, or Sawan 
stream, which issues from the Zirkunnee Pass, and 
is the boundary of Drabund with Kolachce, to the 
Kowruh Nullah, or Bitter Stream, which issues from 
the Pass of Zam, and is the boundary of Drabund 
with Choudw'an, is a distance of between ten and 
twelve miles, and this is the mountain or western 
frontier of Drabund. 

It contains three passes into the hill country of 


* See the account of that battle in ^ ol. ii. 
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the Sheraunees : viz., the Zirkunnee, on the north- 
west of Drabund; the Drabund Pass, nearly due west; 
and the Zam, south-west. 

The Pass of Zirkunnee is about two koss from 
the village of the same name, which is in the 
country of Drabund. It is from this pass that the 
majority of the Sheraunees issue to harass the Gun- 
dapoors of Kolachce; and it was my intention to 
have repaired the walls of the village of Zirkunnee, 
iuid made it a strong outpost for the Koldchee 
patrols, although, in fact, a short distance beyond 
their border. 

The village of Zirkunnee is the exclusive property 
of a colony of Sheikhs, who arc fakeers, descendants 
of a celebnited fakeer named Sheikh Hyder, to 
whom, in days past, the Botunnecs are said to have 
given the land. A stream of the purest water 
rcach(;s the >dllage from the pass, and its course is 
marked by several noble sheeshum-trees, which give 
the spot a picturesque appearance. Zirkunnee is 
rendered still more remarkable by its sacred ground 
containing the cemeteries of the Powinduhs ; on the 
south-west that of the Mcankheyls of Drabund, and 
on the north-west that of the Nassurs, who haunt 
the pasturc^s of Kolachee. The graves are compactly 
made of piled stones ; some all wliitc, carefully 
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selected ; and all have large, upright stones placed 
at the head {baleen). The Sheikhs of Zirkunnee, 
notwithstanding their sacred character, live in great 
fear of the Sheraunees, to whom they pay one- 
fourteenth of their crops as black mail, which shows 
that the Sheraunees are not very superstitious, as, 
to collect this black mail, they have to pass the 
ziydrut (place of pilgrimage) of Sheikh Hyder 
himself, which is in the mouth of the Zirkunnee 
Pass. 

The pass itself was held, at the time I speak of, 
by Ameer Khan, and Vizeer Khan, Sheraunees, who 
were likewise lords of the land in the hills behind it. 

It is by the Zirkunnee Pass that caravans go to 
Kandahar. 

About five or six miles to the south of the 
Zirkunnee Pass, is the Pass of Drabund, the mouth 
of which is about eight miles from Drabund itself. 
Not very far from midway between the town and the 
Pass of Drabund, but rather nearer to the latter, are 
ruins of the former fort ot Akhoond, Gool Hubeeb. 
This Akhoond, I was informed, belonged to a tribe 
called Hurrial, connected with the Sheraunees; the 
same probably as that of “ Hurreepaul,” mentioned 
by Mr. Elphinstone as a branch of the Sheraunees, 
residing “in the hills and valleys at the western 
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base of Tukht-i-Soolimaiin.”* He was consc(|Ucntlv 
under no apprehension from his friends the She- 
raunees, and thought to settle (juietly on the lands 
in Dnihund, which their depredations had laid waste, 
and which nobody else dared to occupy. Scarcely, 
however, had h(‘ built his mud fort than he found 
himself attacked by the M<‘ankheylees, who refused 
to let liini occupy the ground, since tlu'y could not 
occupy it themselves. So there lay the fort in 
ruins, and the ticlds untilled ; and this is the spot 
which I designed, and still n‘Commcnd the civil 
officer who has succeeded m(‘ to' adopt, for tlu‘ 
Dnihund outpost, as it is liardly necessary to say 
that it is from this pass that the Sherauni'cs approach 
th(‘ town. 

Close to the fort of Gool Ilubecb stands a rain- 
furrowed mound, called by the people a “ Dlieyr,” 
and which would probably |)rove to be another link 
in the chain of (innco-Hactrian outposts mentioned 
in my description of the frontier of Tak. 

From the Dnihund Pass issues the Lahoruh, 
which Hows by Dnihund town ; and a small branch 
of it, whose course is beautitully marked and shaded 
by sheeshum-trees, confers one more advantage on 
the site of Gool Ilubeeb. 

' See “ Elphinstone’s Cauhul,” Vol. ii. p. 7B. 
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About five miles from the Pass of Dr^bund, and 
farther to the south, is the Pass of Zam, from which 
flows a stream which is the ancient boundary between 
the Meankheyls of Moosehzyc, and the Babhurs of 
Choudwan , and vvhich has caused a bloody feud by 
dividing into two branches, and leaving a debatable 
land between them, of the settlement of which I 
shall have occasion to tell the reader presently. 

It is from this pass that the Sheraunees attack 
the town and lands of Moosehzyc ; but that town 
is itself well situated to resist them, if kept well 
garrisoned and well repaired. 

The land along the whole length of the frontier I 
have described is wast(' throughout a breadth of 
about four miles ; half of which, nearest to the hills, 
is stony and unfit for culture; and the other half 
good arable land, but abandoned through fear of the 
Sheraunees. 

I cannot close this Chapter better than by referring 
my reader to Chap. III. Vol. II. of “Mr. Elphin- 
stone's Caubul,” for a highly interesting account of 
the Shcraunec people. 

My own opinion as to how such enemies are to be 
treated, will bo humbly offered in a later portion of 
this book. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

The revenue settlement detaUed in the last chapter 
detained me at Dnibund from 28th March to 7th 
April, 1848, by which time the weather had become 
so hot and suffocating under the lee of the Soolimanee 
mountains, where a breath of air was never known to 
blow, that I wus quite glad to gallop on to Choud- 
wan, and fancy that I was one march nearer in hope, 
though not in distance, to my summer quarters in 
Bunnoo. How all our hearts would have sunk if in 
the then dull monotony of peaceful toils, and unstirred 
by the challenge of war, we had been told that we 
had neither roof nor rest before us for the burning 
months of summer; and instead of forgetting our 
fatigues in Duloepgurh, were to be encamped for 
months on a fiery plain under the fortress of 
Mooltan, with nothing but a few folds of canvas 
between us and the sun ! 

Choudwan, or the (X)untry ot the Babhurs, is 
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part of the jageer, or estate, on which the Sikhs 
pensioned Nuwab Sher Muhommud Khan, of Dera 
Ishmael Khan, when they appropriated his Trans- 
Indus country. Consequently it was not under my 
control, and I have no farther information concerning 
it than might be acquired by any traveller passing 
through. I shall, therefore, only attempt to convey 
my own impression of it to the reader, and then 
resume my Diary. 

The country of Choudwan, like Dr^bund, KoMchee 
and Tak, is a section of the eastern Damdn of the 
Soolimanee Range, having Drabund on the north, the 
Ooshteraunee lowlands on the south, Kuheeree-on- 
Indus on the east, and the Sheraunee and Oosh- 
teraunee hills on the west. 

These hills decide its western boundary ; its 
eastern I do not know ; its southern is the Sheyrun 
Rode, a stream which issues from the Ooshteraunee 
hills beween the town of Choudwan and the village 
of Jog-i-Rindan ; and its northern boundary is a 
stream called the Kowruh Nullah, or Bitter Stream, 
concerning the identity of which there is a dispute 
of a hundred years standing between the Babhurs of 
Choudwan and the Meankheyls of Moosehzye ; and 
as the feud disturbed the peace of my province, I 
halted a day at Choudwan to settle it. 
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The Babhurs were in possession of a written order 
from Ahmud Shah of Cabul, to a Sirdar named 
Juhan Khan, directing him to proceed to the Daman, 
and settle the boundaries of the Meankheyls with both 
the Gundapoors and the Babhurs. This document 
was ninety years old; and it was accompanied by 
another containing the Sirdar’s decision, by which the 
Sawan, or Zirkunnee Nullah, was settled to be the 
boundary between Drabund and Kolachee, and the 
Nullah called Kowruh between Drdbund and Choud- 
wan. The authenticity of both documents was 
acknowledged on both sides ; but a question had 
arisen as to which was the Kowruh Nullah 
alluded to. 

There is a little rivulet about two hundred yards 
to the south of Moosehzye which is called Kowruh 
to this day, and this the Babhurs maintained to be 
the boundary of Juhan Khan’s deeision. 

There is another, and larger one, about two 
koss to the south of Moosehzye, which is called 
Turkh6bee, and this the Meankheyls declared to be 
the ancient Kowruh. 

Kowruh and Turkh&bee, both mean the same; 
viz., bitter water. The former is a corrupt Hindee 
word, the latter is a corrupt Persian one ; and 
the identity of the two names seemed to be pu 
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beyond dispute when I asccrhiined that the two 
rivulets which bore them were, in fact, brfmehes of 
one river which issues from the Zam Pass, divides, 
and after a double course of ten or twelve miles, 
reunites and goes on towards the Indus. 

The “debatable land’* is that which the two 
branches enclose; and so many battb'S had be(‘ii 
fought about it that it was called “ The Bloody 
Border,” a baptism renewed each y('ar. 

Forty years ago the Gundapoors stepped in ns 
mediators to stay the bloodsh(‘d, and deci(l(*d that 
the land between the two stn'ams should b(‘ left 
waste ; but both sides had lately begun to cultivate 
again, and another struggle for the mastery was 
expected. 

At this crisis I arriv(*d, and finally decided that 
the land should be ecjually divid(‘d by a line of pillars 
from the division to the junction of tlu* i)ranches, and 
i^ach tribe take the half next to its own border ; 
and, more effectujilly to prevent a quarrel about the 
division, I left a moonshe<» of my own to erect the 
pillars. 

Both th(? Babhurs and the Meankheyls wen; 
delighted with a settlement which increased their 
territory without touching their honour, and confessed 
to me that if any other tribe taunted them with 
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giving up half of what they had claimed, they 
would lay th(! blame on my shoulders, and say 
“ the Sahib was Mdlik (master), to do as he liked, 
and what could they do ?” 

The civil or political officer in India meets with 
few greater pleasures in the course of his duty than 
the adjustment of a boundary feud. It takes such a 
load of anxiety off the heart of every living being on 
both sides ; the greybeards who were watching over 
the common weal ; the youths whose swords were 
its support ; the mothers who wondered if their sons 
would escape again ; the maiden and the wife who 
wept already to think how they would weep; each 
and all look up with such grateful eyes at the 
mysterious benefactor who, clad in the invisible 
armour of the great Government he serves, walks 
singly and unarmed along the boundary, followed 
now by the plough, and soon by golden harvests ; 
that dull indeed, and wanting in philanthropy must 
he be if he can behold the scene and not feel how 

“ blessed arc the peace-makers. 

I am aware that it is considered* as one of the 
most difficult of cases that come before a district 
officer, but only because it is looked at with the 
eyes of a surveyor, or a lawyer. Take higher groun 
and look down on the contending villages with tie 

0 0 
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eye of a common friend and master ; and you will 
see. clearly the golden rule of boundary settlements, 
that the “ strict rights of the parties are secondary in 
importance to the paramount necessity of a final 
settlement.” 

The picturesque town of Choudwan, unlike that of 
Dnibuiid, is advanced to the extreme edge of the 
cultivation of the country, which is about three 
miles from the foot of the hills. It is a very con- 
siderable place, and has a more prosperous and 
civilized appearance than any other in the Upper 
Daman. A clear stream, which I believe comes 
from the Zam Pass, runs through its whole length, 
and waters numerous gardens, whose trees throw 
a cool shade over the streets. In the rear of the 
town, instead of the front, stands a mud fort, 
built by Dewan Lukkee Mull, about six years ago, 
for the double purpose of assisting the Nuwab of 
Dera to overawe his tenants, the Babhurs, and of 
taking customs from the Powinduhs, who would 
otherwise have stolen down the foot of the hills 
into the Mooltan territory at Sungurh, and so escaped 
the payment of one set of tolls. 

Dewan Lukkee Mull died at Choudwan, before the 
fort was finished. 

The country to the east of Choudwan is highly 
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cultivated, and more fertile than that of either 
Drabund or Kolachee; but the plain to the west 
and south, though .the soil is exccEent, is quite 
barren for want of water. Not a blade of grass 
grows on it, and its .scanty brakes of tamarisk and 
camel-thorn are the chosen haunts of the wild 
antelope. 

Some Babhur huntsmen caught a beautiful variety 
of this graceful animal, and presented it to me, with 
the assurance that no snakes would come near me 
while it remained in my possession, as it killed and 
eat them! Hence the people of the country call it 
the mirkh6r (cater of serpents). 

Mr. Elphinstone found tlie Babhurs, forty years 
ago, “ a civilized tribe, much addicted to merchandise, 
and, on the whole, the richest and most flourishing 
of the tribes of Damaun.” I found them still 
maintmning this pre-eminence, and consider them 
tlic most superior race in the whole of the Trans- 
Indus countries of the Punjab. In complexion, too, 
they are the fairest, and show the most evident traces 

of northern extraction. 

Their bravery has been sufficiently established by 
their blood feud with the powerful Meankheyls, whom 
they iJmost rW ill commcM S'”'" 

inHligenc. trib. '» ”*”> P”’*' 

0 0 2 
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One says that “ a Babhur fool is a Gundapoor sage 
and another tolls how the Babhiirs ventured into 
agricultural partnership with thc^devil, and gave him 
his choice of the roots or stalks of the harvest. The 
devil choosing the stiilks, they sowed nothing but 
onions, carrots, and tiu-nips. The devil, very naturally 
annoyed, insisted next harvest on getting the roots ; 
so the Babhurs grew wheat and sugar. 

One such proverb is as good as a book to the 
practical student of nationjd character. 

The revenue which Choudwan pays to the Nuwab 
is, I b(‘licve, not mori' than ten thousand rupees 
a-year. 

The passes in the hill border of the Babhurs are 
as follow:— The Zam, described in the last chapter; 
the TorzotS aliout three miles south of the Zam ; and 
the Sheyrun, about six miles south of the Torzoe. 
The two former lead into the Sheraunec, and the last 
into the Ooshtcraunc^e hills. 

The Sheraunees do not plunder the Choudwan 
country, partly owing to the reputation of the Babhurs 
for braver)', and partly to the admirable position of 
the town, to the rear of which an enemy must pass 
before he could reach the cultivated lands. Never- 
theless, tlic Hindoos of Choudwan, about the time 
I speak of, obtained an introduction to the Sheraunec 
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fastnesses, through the kind offices of oneMuUommud 
Sudeek Khan, a Kandaharec soldier of good family, 
who, with his followers, had long been in the service 
of the Nuwab of Dora, and whose pay Ming into 
arrears, without any prospect of speedy liquidation, 
he took his leave, and passing through the Nuwab’s 
jageer at Choudw^an, walked off with a whole mamage 
procession of Hindoos, and canned bride, bridegroom, 
friends, and fiddlers, into the grim defiles of the 
Sheraunees, whenen; they wew ransomed by their 
relations for four thousand rupees. 

Whenever this story was told among the Afghan 
tribes of tl\e Dcrajat, it elicited roars of laughter; for 
Hindoos, in their eyes, are as fair game as a hare or 
a partridge ; and I believe nobody enjoyed the joke 
more than the Nuwab, whose* insolvency had caused 
the mischief. Had I remained in the province, I 
would ex'rtainly have seen that he repaid the ransom, 
and probably he has long since found himself (albeit 
a Nuwab) defendant in a British Court of Justice 
versus the despised Hindoo ; and, still more ioreign 
to Oriental notions, been obliged to pay ! 

And noNV, reader, you know as much about 
Choudwaii as I do; so lot us get on with our travels. 

Immediatdy to the south of Choudwan, and sepa- 
rated from it, as has before been noticed, by the 
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Sheyrun stream, are the lowland possessions of the 
Ooshteraunees, who are accounted the bravest tribe 
in the Soolimanee Range. Mr. Elphinstone calls 
them Stooreaunees ; but having seen a good deal of 
them, and had upwards of two hundred of their 
wild infantry in the ranks of my own force during 
the Mooltan wiir, I cannot be mistaken on this point. 
Nor do I feci certain that Mr. Elphinstone is correct 
in stating that they conquered their country (2. e. the 
lowland part of which w’c arc now speaking) not 
long ago, from the Bclochcs of Damaun.’* His book 
was written forty years ago, so this would make it 
half a century since the Ooshteraunees encroached 
upon the plain below their hills ; and certainly there 
is a quarrel on the same subject, still fresh at the 
present day, between the Kusranee Beloochecs and the 
Ooshteraunees ; but each maintain that they are the 
aborigines, and their rivals mere immigrants from 
other parts ; while the evidence, if anything, favours 
the Ooshteraunees. 

All that can be said, therefore, about this part of 
the frontier is, that from the boundary of Choudwan 
to the boundary of Vahowah, In the district of 
Sungurh, in the Sikh province of Mooltan, the skirts 
of the hills are contested by the Ooshteraunees and 
the Kusranees; the former being most firmly esta- 
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Wished on the north, about Ghoreewulluh, and the 
latter on the south, about DowlutwaUuh. 

The lowland villages of the Ooshteraunees are still 
called “kirrees” and “jftgs,” or camps; showing 
how recently they have passed from being a pastoral 
to an agricultural tribe. Their names are as follows ; 
Jog-i-Rindan, Mohunuh Kce Jog, Mungul, Kirree 
Shiimozye, Boozdaron Kce Jog. 

The extent of arable ground they occupy is said to 
bo twenty thousand ghoomaos ; but never more than 
three thousand rupees of land revenue (at the low rate 
of one-ten%of produce) was obtained from it by the 
Sikhs ; they had, however, a custom station at Ghorec- 
walluh, which brought in twelve thousand rupees 
u-year. Of late years, the Ooshteraunees had kept 
no terms whatever with the Sikh Kardar at Dera 
Putteh Khan, * and he used in consequence to take 
what he could by violence and surprise, driving off 
their cattle, &c. The DowlutwaUuh district, which 
is in the hands of the Kusranecs, was sub-let to them 
by a Koldchee Belooch, named Hot Khan, who paid a 
rent of one thousand five hundred rupees a-year to 
the Sikhs for it. It is said to be ten thousand 
ghoomAos of land. 

Nothing can be more miserable than these two 
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districts, and the tribes must be very badly otf indeed 
for country who think it worth while to fight for this. 
It is a plain, half stones, half sand, and barren almost 
everywhere. 

Believe me, dear reader, that it is with the greatest 
compunction I ask you to march over it; but we 
shall never get to our journey’s end unless we do, 

DIARY RESUMED. 

March 2Sthj 1848. Camp, Drdbund . — Received 
new complaints against the Ooshteraunceif and their 
aggressions. The chief of them, one Ubdoolla Khan, 
has written a laconic note to H6t Khan, of Dowliit- 
wjilluh, telling him to “ move off, and abandon the 
country to the Ooshteraunecs, or (‘Ise defend it like a 
man !” This is business-like ; and V have ordered 
up reinforcements from Girang to Dowlutwalluh, 
and given the Kusranees permission to resist with the 
sword. In a few days I shall reach there myself. 

Ubdoolla Khan’s rival in the tribe, Futteh Khan 
by name, has ^visely .selected this opportunity to do 
a good thing for himself, and ruin Ubdoolla, bv 
tendering submission. I have told him to come in 
as fast as he likes. 
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March 29th. — To-day, I wrote also to Ubdoolla 
Khan, Ooshteraunee, and advised him to come in 
before his rival, Futteh Khan. What a convenient 
thing it is that these mountaineers never agree! 
But this may be said of the whole East. I once heard 
Mr. John Lawrence divided it into two classes, the 
“zalims” and the “muzlooms” — the tyrants and 
the oppressed, the conquerors and the conquered, the 
ins and the outs. It is a satisfaction to reflect, that 


whatever country you march against, you have friends 
within the garrison, a party ready-made to your hand ; 
the outs, who want lands, and castles, and titles, and 
thrones, that somebody else has taken away from 
them. How taken ? Ask, and you will be told, 
“Uz rah-i-Seenuhzorce, o zoolum” (By violence 
and wrong!) Tnm to the ins, and ask them; 
“ Buh zor-i-shumsher, o juwanmurdec-i-khood ! (By 
the strength of my sword, and my own bravery!) is 


the reply. 

April Is/.-Ubdoolla Khan, Ooshteraunee, has 
written to some friends of his m my camp, asking 
their advice as to what he had better do— take to 1 1 
hills, or come into the. Sahib? In one of the notes, 

he uses the amusing phrase :« You sec times are 
changed r I trust they are, and that this border 
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will gradually be pacified, now Sikh Kardars have 
got a check upon them ; but do what we will, 
Afghans cannot subsist very long vdthout a feud. 

April bth . — Ubdoolla Khan has sent in his brother, 
Myran Khan, a fine young fellow, who expressed 
every submission on his brother’s part, if I would 
investigate the causes of the disturbance. Ubdoolla 
will come into me at Choudwan. He said : “ Hitherto 
every Hakim had been either a robber or a liar ; and 
had so harassed and deceived the Ooshtcraunccs, 
that they had plundered and lied in retaliation. Now 
that a truth-speaking Englishman had arrived, the 
Ooshteraunecs wished to know if it was to be peace 
or war? If peace, they would gladly settle down 
quietly on the territory allotted them. If war, they 
would take their chance, for God was great.” I 
trust this affair may be peacefully settled, but the 
ill-blood between the sides is very great, 

April 7th. Campj Choudwan , — Ubdoolla Khan, 
Ooshteraunee, came in (riding on a camel), and made 
his submission. He is a wild, bold-looking chap, 
with long, brown hair, yellow moustache, and cold, 
grey eyes. He enjoys a reputation half saintly, half 
soldierly, like a mediaeval bishop; is considered in- 
vincible and invulnerable; and miracles run in the 
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family as incurably as consumption or snub noses. 
His account of the Kusranee and Ooshteraunce 
quarrel is, that Yoosoof Khan, Kusranee, came and 
begged land from the Ooshteraunees to settle on, 
and it was given him in charity. In a few years 
Yoosoof 's settlement had become firmly established ; 
and then the Ooshteraunees began to lose their 
cattle, and to be plundered continually. They 
accused Yoosoof Khan’s people, who denied it. They 
rcjplicd : We were never robbed before by our 

neighbours, the Kethrans and the Babhurs ; but since 
you Kusranecs have come, our cattle go.” Yoosoof 
Khan swore oaths to keep the peace, and broke them. 
Once or twice the Ooshteraunees and Kethrans 
collected together to drive out this ungrateful settler ; 
but each time Yoosoof begged himself off with abject 
prayers. But the Ooshteraunees can no longer put 
up with him, &c. 

April 9th, Choudwan,--l deem it important, now 
that I have the opportunity to reconnoitre the whole 
length of the hill frontier of Cortlandt’s province, 
and especially the Ooshteraunce country, which has 
lately been' the scene of such a bloody feud. Ubdoolla 
Khan has done all in his power to dissuade me from 
going through his country, by hints of his inability 
to restrain the whole of the tribe : “ God forbid, that 
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an attack should be made on the Sahib !” &c. This 
decides it ; we must go, if only to show these brags 
of the border, that we don’t care a fig for them. 
There is, however, some doubt whether water is 
procurable on the route under the hills ; so I have 
sent horsemen to see. 

Yoosoof Khan, Kusranee, Ubdoolla’s enemy, arrived 
in camp to make his bow, and tell his side of the 
story ; but as I had half an hour before, received 
information that yesterday, in spite of my orders to 
keep the peace unless attacked, his people made a 
foray into the Ooshteraunce country, and carried off 
twelve cows, I refused to see him until the cattle were 
restored. Accordingly he went back in haste to 
effect a restitution. 

The Babhurs of Choudwan were so rejoiced at the 
settlement last night of their boundary dispute with 
the Mcankheyls, that the whole to^^’n “ made a night 
of it,” with drums and song, dancing and illumi- 
nation. 

April loth. — ^The horsemen reporting a pond of 
rain-water at J6g-i-RindAn, about six koss from 
Choudwan, I marched there this morning. A dry 
plain all the way. Saw several antelopes, which were 
very beautiful ; but felt, as a Governor, that I would 
rather see cows. J6g-i-Rindan is a small village of 
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about thirty huts. The pond furnished us with 

plenty of water, but rather bitter. The hills about 
two koss distant. 

Memorandum.— I observe, that, to a person at 
Koldchee, the Tukht-i-Sooliman’s northern end seems 
just abreast of him ; at Drahund, its centre; and at 
Choudwan, its southern end. Here we look back 
to it. 

Just before leaving Choudwan, Kuttal Khan, the 
most influential chief of the Sherauiices, sent over- 
tui'es through Akhoond Gool Muhommud, Babhur, 
and expressed a wish to have an interview. I could 
not wait for this, but encouraged him to come to me 
at Dera Ishmael Khan, when I will gladly entertain 
cither him or his eldest son, with a few retainers; a 
plan by which almost any hill chief may be kept quiet 
and made useful. 

April lUA, — Marched from J6g-i-Rindan to 
Dowlutwalluh, between seven and eight koss. Still 
a barren plain, but more sandy than yesterday. A 
dirty pond of rain, and a trickling nullah of brackish 
water from the Kowruh Rode, or Bitter Stream, 
was all that oui' men had to drink. Effects highly 
medicinal. 

About fouf koss from J6g-i-Rindan I turned off 
the direct road to visit Goorwallee, or Goorwalluh, 
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a compact little mud fort, which stands in an ad- 
mirable position. It is about sixty yards square, has 
a rampart and loop-holes, and is a very serviceable 
affair ; but the well is bitter, and the garrison weak. 
It is an outpost of Girang, on the Indus. The 
warden is a little, ugly Eusofzye, named Fakeer 
Muhommud, who seemed very, happy in this out-of- 
the-way corner of the world, spok(‘ affectionately of 
the fort, and only hinted that nineteen men were not 
enough to hold it. 

These Eusofzyes are as much meant for horrid 
outposts where there is no water, as camels for the 
desert. One of them is worth the salt of six Hin- 
doostanees in such a situation, 

A few Kuthrees' huts are huddled round the foot 
of Goorwalluh, 

Dowliitwalluli, where we arc (mcamped, is a largo 
village, but very much the worse for a siege, whic\i it 
lately endured from the Ooshteraunees, who got into 
the outside houses, bored holes in the walls, and fired 
away from under thb shelter at the Kusranees in 
Dowlutwalluh fort, a dilapidated tower of burnt 
bricks, two stories high, with a still more dilapidated 
wall. In this fort lives the chief zumeendar, H6t 
Khan, Kolachoe (not derived from KoWchec in th(i 
Gundapoor country, but a tribe of Beloochees). If 
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the story I hear of hi. is true, the country is 

he rightful property of the Ooshtcraunees, or else the 
atter conquered it from the Bcloochees a very long 

time ago. Jt runs thus : Hot Khan was originally 
a servant of UbdooUa Khan, Ooshteraunee’s father 
who, as a reward, gave him so much ground out of 
h.s own pastures to cultivate, with the very primitive 
agreement that each was to take as much of the 
crops as the necessities of his own household required. 
The farm throve, and at last Hot Khan thought it 
would be better to pay a light revenue to a regular 
ruler, than go share and share alike with a friend who 
was no longer useful to him. So he put him.self 
under the protection of the Nuwab of Dcra, and 
shook off his benefactor. Another settler, Yoosoof 
Khan, Kusrauee. then came and begged some spare 
lands of the Ooshteraunces ; sat himself down to 


cultivate ; invited more of his countrymen to follow ; 
and when strong enough declared the lands his own, 
and allied himself with Hot Khan of Dowlutwalluh. 
The latter was getting old and paralj-tic, and he at 
last was as glad to give up his Dowlutwalluh farm to 
the active Yoosoof, as Yoosoof was to get the fort as 
a base of operations for the future. 

Now commenced that scries of forays and raids on 
the Ooshteraunee lowlanders about Goorwalluh, which 
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determined them to call down their mountain friends 
and expel these ungrateful Kusranees from the soil. 
Fights and murders followed ; and about a month 
before I reached the country, the Ooshteraunees of 
hill and plain, assisted by a neighbouring tribe ciiUed 
Kethrans, descended and laid siege to Dowlutwalluh. 
But Yoosoof, too, had summoned his clan from the 
rear, and thougli the Kusranees were driven out of 
the village into the fort, they defended the crazy 
citadel with such obstinacy, that the Ooshteraunees 
were unable to take it, and drew oif to recruit their 
strength. 

In this defence the garrison had seventeen of their 
number killed, and many woun(l(‘d, and would pro- 
bably have been unable to sustain a second siege ; 
but the report of my approacli with troops and guns 
produced »a timely .suspension of hostilities, and I now 
find myself saddled with the dispute. 

Memorandum. — Besid(‘s the Sluyrun Pass, which 
is their boundary, the Ooshteraunees have three passes 
into their own hills : the Oormuck, which leads to the 
head-quarters of the tribe; the Vooch, or Kooeh 
Bharuh, which is frequented by the Powinduh 
caravans, and is in the hands of Futteh Khan ; and 
Kooeh Peyor, which is in the hands of Ubdoolla 
Klian. 
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As our next march will take- us to the Indus, and 
the tide of war will soon o’erflow, and sweep awny 
the very memory of these peaceful labours, I will 
here chronicle the happy ending of the Ooshteraunec 
and Kusrance feud. Knowing their superstitious 
natures, I called in a holy priest, and explaining to 
him my earnest wish to put an end to this Idoody 
strife, I bade him take up his Koran, and follow me 
to th(! bank of the Indus, where I had already 
assembled the chiefs and followers of the contending 
sides. There, leading in the priest, I addressed the 


ass(‘mbly, recounted the forays of the last few years, 
and the barren fields and dc'solate hearths they had 
occasioned ; the consciiuent poverty of the peopL^ 
and resentment of the Government ; and my own 
determination to treat eithiT party as an enemy who 
shouid in future bring disgrace upon my head, by 
appealing to the sword, instead of me, for justice. 
“ You know your own boundaries well enough,” 
I said ; “ they arc writtini down in your hearts, 
though you say you have got no papers ; and Allah 
sees them, though I cannot. This holy man wiU 
swear you both on the Koran. Tell him a li( at 
your peril. Declare your boundaries now, once for 
all, and I will sec you stick to them. Then there 

will be peace, and you will all culti\aU, and r’ 

V V 
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and be good friends with Government; and there 
will be no necessity for an army to come with guns 
you could put your heads into, and blow all your 
villages away like a whirlwind. As for the past, 
everj^body’s honour is satisfied. The Kusranees pride 
themselves on being thieves, and they stole the Oosh- 
teraunee cattle; the Ooshtemunees pride themselves 
on being brave, and they killed the Kusranees in the? 
fight. Now begin a new score ; shake hands ; and 
when you have done swearing, come along to my 
tent, where there is a new turban for every follower, 
a shawl for every chief, and a good dinner for (every- 
body.” 

I then left tliem to the priest, who frightened them 
dreadfully, I was told, and then mad(* them swear on 
the Koran to keep the peac(‘ and their own boundaries ; 
after which, they all got dresses of honour, and dined 
together without stabbing any one. Once only during 
the war did I hear of this peace being disturb(?d. 
Futeth Khan, Ooshteraunec, followed, me to Mooltan, 
with all his retainers ; and one day he came to me, 
boiling with rage, and requested a furlough: “so 
many days to go home ; a day to stay and shoot a 
Kusranee, who* had stolen one of his goats ; and so 
many days to come back again. On his honour,” he 
said, “ he would not overstay his leave, and hoped 
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there would be no fight while he was away !” 1 had 
very great trouble to prevent his going, and he was 
sulky for a long while afterwards at having been 
made to pocket an affront: however, I have little 
doubt that he has shot the man since. 

April \2th . — Marched to Dera Futteh Khan on 
the Indus, at least sixteen miles, and perhaps twenty. 
The heat of the day obliged us to move by night, but 
I could see that we were crossing a parched-up plain, 
over which never-despairing man had spread a great 
net-work of dams and banks to catch and hold the 
little rain that falls. In the whole distance between 
Dowlutwalluh and Dera Futteh Khan, I saw no corn 
or vegetation of any kind. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

As this is the last chapter of this volume, and 
there will be no seeing or hearing in the next for 
smoke and artillery, I shall ask ray reader, now we 
are at Dera Futteh Khan, to mount Imagination 
(best of steeds, that carries more weight than a dray- 
horse, is fleeter than Eclipse, more gentle-tempered 
than an Arab, and bears rubs as patiently as a jack- 
ass), and gallop half a hundred miles with me to take 
a peep at Dera Ishmael Khan, the capital of the 
province we have been wandering in so long ; for we 
shall never be so near it again. 

I have never sticn it but once myself, when passing 
through it in 1847 - It is well situated for a pro- 
vincial metropolis, being close to the right bank of 
the Indus, about fifty miles north of Dora Futteh 
Khan, forty-six miles south-east ot fak, and about 
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seventy due south of Lukkee, in Murwut. Its vicinity 
to the Gwaleyree Pass, and all the winter pasture- 
grounds of the Powinduh merchants, has likewise 
made it the centre of trade between the Punjab and 
Cabul. 

When Mr. Elphinstone visited it in 1808, the 
town of Dera Ishmael was “ situated in a largo wood 
of date-trees, within a hundred yards of the Indus.” * 
In 1837, Sir Alexander Burnes finds it “ on a new 
site, about three miles from the river,-’ the old town 
having been “washed into the Indus about twelve 
years before.” f This will not appear surprising, 
when I tell the reader that the river Indus, during 
the rains, flows in one unbroken stream from Dcra 
to Bhukkur, a distance of about fifteen miles ; and 
boats are often occupied two or three days in the 
passage from one to the other. At the time I crosses^! 
(May), the Indus was running in three channels, a 
smaller branch on each side of the main stream, with 
an island, six miles broad, between the eastern and 
main streams. 

Dera Ishmael Khan is a considerable city in size, 
built of mud, and surrounded with a mud wall. It 

* Introduction to Elphinstone’s Caubul,” p. 39. 

j- Burnes’ Caubul,’^ p. 92. 
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has unusually wide streets for a native town, and 
many trees interspersed among the houses; but, 
except during the commercial season, it must always 
have a desolate look ; for it is purposely too large 
for its owi) population, to admit of the influx of the 
Cabul caravans, horse merchants, &c., in the winter. 
I saw it in the summer, and it looked like a city of 
the dead. 

Before the Punjab customs were remodelled by the 
British, the customs taken at Dera from the Powinduhs 
amounted to one hundred and thirty-six thousand 
rupees a-year. 

The deposed Nuwab of Dera (Sher Muhommud 
Khan) resides in the town, and spends a pension of 
sixty thousand rupees a-year. In Chapter XIL, I 
introduced him to the reader as a feverish hypochon- 
4riac, who is fanned all winter, and sits up to his 
waist in cold water all summer. 

On the eastern side of the city is a large walled 
garden, containing two baruhdurrees (summer re- 
sidences) ; one built by the Nuwab, . and the other 
by Prince Nao Nihal Sing. General Cortlandt fitted 
them up as a house and office for the Civil Go- 
vernor. 

A quarter of a mile from the city, on the north- 
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west, stands the fort of Ukalgurh, or the Immortal 
Fortress. It was built by Prince Nao Nihal Sing; 
is a square and regularly-built fort of burnt bricks, 
and is surrounded by a fausse hrayc^ but no ditch. 
In peace, it made me a very good gaol; and in 
irregular warfare it would make a very good rallying 
point ; but it is of no use against regular troops and 
guns. The Sikh garrison was one hundred and 
ninety-two men, and their pay sixteen thousand nine 
hundred and seventy-five rupees a-year. 

Dera Ishmael Khan is a very healthy spot, and 
well suited for a cantonment. The country round it 
being, like all the Daman and Derajat, dependent on 
rain for cultivation, te either abundantly fruitful or 
utterly barren, according as the year is one of flood 
or drought. What little lies along the Indus bank 
is, of course, an exception ; and now the PunjaJi) 
is under British management, I doubt not that 
assistance will be given to the zumeendars to extend 
the irrigation by canals, as at Dera Ghazee Khan. 
The bed of an old one may still be traced, in a very 
good line, from near Puharpoor, and a small expense 
would re-open it, and be a great blessing to the 
people. 

The present land revenue of Dera Ishmael Khan, 
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one year with another, may perhaps average a lakh of 
rupees, including the trinnee, or grazing-tax, taken 
from the merchants. 

And now let us get back to our camp at Dera 
Futteh Khan. 

This Dera, which is the central one of the Derajat, 
is smaller than either Ishmacl or Ghazee Khan ; but it 
is still a considerable town, conveniently situated on 
the bank of one of the branches of the Indus. It 
contains thirty Hindoo and sixteen Muhommudan 
shops. The original town is said to have been of 
great size, and stood hir to the eastward of the present 
one. It was swept away by the Indus, and a second 
built more inland. This shared the same fite, and 
consequently the third and present colony is inferior 
in size and wealth to cither of its predecessors. 

The Sikhs did not call the surrounding district 
after the chief town, but Girang, after the fort of that 
name, a few miles to the north of Dora Futteh Khan, 
and three or four from the bank of the Indus. It is 
a strong fort for that part of the world ; and Runjeet 
Sing, who was no bad judge, attached so much 
importance to it, that he never consigned it to the 
charge of the Nazim of the province, but kept it 
quite independent of his authority, in the kec,dng of 
a true Sikh, named Bhowance Sing, and a garrison of 
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seventy-one men, whose pay amounted to six thousand 
and ninety rupees a-year. 

I call him a true Sikh, not more on account of 
his incorruptible fidelity to Runjeet and his de- 
scendants, than for his predatory instincts. The 
very type and embodiment of the species Sikh, gems 
homOy is a highwayman in possession of a castle. 
Take any man of that nation — I care not who — and 
give him a mud tower as his earthly portion, and 
next week he will be like Ali Baba, the Captain of 
Forty Thieves. Let him alone — that is, don’t 
overmatch him with kings and other great policemen 
— and he will die a great man. It is the history of 
the Punjab in a nutshell. 

Bhowanee Sing, who has led me ' into this philo- 
.sophical digression, liad all the elements of a great 
rascal; and I must tell the reader about him, in 
the next volume. He was small in stature, but 
his heart was a large and a hard one, and its 
pulsations were those of a sledge-hammer among 
the people round him. It was impossible to 
look at his wild elfin locks, and fiery eye, with- 
out clenching your fist — he looked such a villain. 
Perched upon the battlement of Girang, he took 
an admirably just view of his position. H(^ saw^ 
beneath him a plain very often fertile, if very 
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often barren, and .in possession of a people who were 
too great thieves themselves not to submit to plunder 
as a kw of the universe. Beyond them was a plain 
still wUder, where rich merchants fed their camels. 
Nothing could be easier than to ride out and take 
them. The means at his disposal were ample. 
There was a strong fort to sally out from, and come 
back to, and lock up plunder ; and there was a 
garrison of seventy-one soldiers who had no objection, 
of course, to be .seventy-one thieves ; and who, more- 
over, would cost nothing, but be paid by Government. 
If the victims complained to the Nazim of the 
province, what cared he for the Nazim ? Was he 
not particularly told to keip himself independent? 
And if they carried their complaints to Lahore, he 
had only to send a share of tfie plunder to Lahore 
also. In short, Bhowanee Sing saw that there was a 
fine opening. 

Acting upon these views, he .soon turned the royal 
fort of Girang into a nest of highway robbers ; the 
very people of the country were in his pay and 
service ; and ho extended his operations like a net 
over the wholi^ country between the Indus and the 
Ooshteraunec hills, the boundary of Sungurh and 
the boundary of Choudwan. Herds and herds of 
camels he caused the Beloochees to drive away ; and 
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then sallying out with his horsemen, he pretended to 
pursue them, fired blank cartridge till all the country 
echoed, routed his own thieves, brought the rescued 
camels to Girang, and then claimed the gratitude of 
the owners, with a heavy ransom equal to a quarter 
of the value. 

And from all this there was no appeal found in 
the Punjab ; and Bhowanee Sing went on thus for 
I believe twenty years, doing evil, and growing rich. 
At last the British came ; and at this point Bhowanei' 
Sing would have left off, if he had been the really 
clover fellow that he had hitherto 'appeared. But 
this is the way with bad men ; they are certain to 
break down. Like ill-cast bells, they crack when 
they are hard rung. “What is the "British Resident 
to me ?” said Bhowanee Sing : and h(‘ robbed on. 
Among others, one day his gang pounced upon a 
herd of camels that belong(‘(l to a Meankhcyl mer- 
chant, whose name (I write from memory) was, I 
think, Juhan Khan. The {deanklicyls encamped 
hard by took horse and pursued the robbers, who, 
finding themselves pressed, divided, and took scparat(‘ 
paths across the jungle. One party was overtaken, 
and the furious Meankheyls came down on them 
sword in hand. Far in front rode one on a foaming 
mare, and already he was within a few yards of th(‘ 
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spoilers, when the hindeP robber turned, stuek the 
butt of his spear into the ground, and dropping on 
his right knee behind it, planted his left foot firmly 
against the butt, while with both hands he depressed 
the point, and received the charge of the Meankheyl. 
Vainly the horseman tried to turn it with his sword ; 
the force of his own onset lent it strength, and 


entering his lungs, it issued at his back, and bore 
him to the earth. It was Juhan Khan, and he died 
two days after. The rest of the pursuers stayed to 
pick up their leader, and the robbers made good 
their retreat within the gates of the fort of Girang. 

Juhan Khan’s surviving brother, Deen Muhommud, 


swore revenge ; and betook himself to Mooltan, where 
he heard there was a British officer. There he found 
Lieutenant Nicholson, one of the Resident’s Assistants, 


who read his petition ; and writing an English note 
on the back, told him to take it on to me in Bunnoo, 
and he would get redre.ss. I sent for Bhowanee Sing, 

who swore he had seized the camels because Juhan 

Khan would not pay his trinnee. or tax on grazing. 
Deen Muhommud produced the Government receipt 
for the trinnee, and the Governor of the province 

deposed that, had any triniiee been due, Bhowanee 

Sing had nothing to do with its collection ; so I 
made Bhowanee Sing deposit one hundred rupees for 
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every camel, and the ease stood over for trial, as 
the season for the return of the Powinduh caravans 
was expiring, and Been Muhommud could stay no 
longer. Meanwhile Bhowanec Sing was removed 
from Ills castle at Girang, and brought a prisoner to 
Lahore, where he found for once that bribery was of 
no use. 

It was not till my present visit to the very scene 
of the murder, that the tri.J of Bhowanec Sing 
came on. His noble friends in the Lahore Durbar 
sent him honourably down, without fethT or handcuff, 
and an escort more than a guard of cavalry. I put 
him in irons. Then, for the first time, the people of 
the country saw that his day was gone. A perfect 
“ cloud of witnesses” rose up against the fallen 
robber ; and when at last, after a most laborious 
trkil Bhowanec Sing was convicted, and in consider- 
ation of the lax laws under which he had liv(‘d, was 
sentenced to only twelve years' imprisonment, and 
forfeiture of the deposit mon(*y to De(m Muhommud, 
the brother of tlic murder'd Miiankheyl was not the 
only one who thought the punishment a too “ im- 
potent conclusion” to a long carecT of rapine. 

Reader, Bhowanec Sing was but one out of hun- 
dnjds of strong-handed oppressors of the Punjab 
people, whom the British Rasident and his Assistants 
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tore up by the roots and flung into the fire. Our 
lives were made up of such interferences. 

The district of Dera Futteh Khan {alias Girang), 
in which Bhovvanee Sing so long reigned supreme, is 
bounded on the west by the Ooshteraunee hills, 
including in that direction Dowlutwailuh and Goor- 
walluh ; on the north, by the jagccr of the Nuwab of 
Dera Ishmael Khan ; on the east, by the Indus ; and 
on the south, by the district of Sungurh ; its border 
village in that direction being Mor Jungce. 

Its land is of that nature that the people never 


know whether they are to have a harvest or not. 
The strip which lies along the Indus bank is of course 
irrigated by Persian wheels, and a few villages on the 
Sungurh border obtain partial irrigation from over- 
flowing branches of the Vuhowa Rode, which they 
take great pains to retain by means of dams. One 
village, named Sheikh Vudda, on the northern 
boundary of the distriet, is occasionally reached by 
the refuse of the Loonee river from Koldchee, an 
indication of the course of that stream which I vamly 
endeavoured to obtain in the Gundapoor country, 
which it waters. The rest of the cultivation o Dera 
Futteh Khan is entirely dependent on rain; and when 

Under grWins-l'rs, 
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cultivators of such a district is pitiable enough. Their 
eyes are never on their fields, but on the sky, looking 
anxiously for a rain-bearing cloud. Bright is the day 
to them when heaven is overcast. If rain falls in 
never so small a quantity, it is caught in a network of 
traps, which cover the country, and are called “ luts 
and the harvest is secure and plentifiJ. But if there 
is no rain, there is still revenue to be paid ; and tlic 
people have only two resources — the highway and 
the usurer’s shop. 

This is one main reason why this district is full of 
thieves (although its being on the border of Mooltan 
province, no doubt gave facility to plunder) ; and a 
judicious magistrate would here sensibly diminish 
crime by dealing tenderly with the revenue, I do 
not mean to/orego it ; for if properly estimated at the 
settlement, there should be no reason to do that ; but 
give the people time. They arc too poor to bear a 
money settlement, if they have to pay the yearly 
average in advance for two or three years before they 
get a crop and a renopuieration ; a chcumstance which 
may happen to almost every country of the D^raj^t : 
and therefore I would recommend, that, in the peculiar 
case of these countries, the revenue account be kept 
floating for three years, if required by the seasons; 
in which case, the aggregate revenue of the three 
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years would, 1 feel assured, be easily and cheerfully 
paid in mpney. The people, of course, call out for 
revenue in kind; but a money settlement, on the 
indulgent principle I have mentioned, would soon be 
found far better. 

The returns of five years showed, in 1848, an 
average revenue of twenty-two thousand two hundi-ed 
and fifty-one rupees, exclusive of that of Goorwalluh, 
occupied by the Ooshteraunees, which was quite 
nominal. From this my settlement struck off about 
two thousand nipecs, and returned five per cent, of 
the remainder to heads of villages for trouble of 


collection. 

There were ninety-nine thousand six hundred and 
fiay-seven ghoomuos of land undei- cultivation, in- 
cluding Dowlutwalluh and Goorwalluh; of which 
ninety°onc thousand six hundred and fifty-nine were 
entirely dependent on rain, three thousand nine 
hundred and thirty irrigated by the river, an our 

thousand and sixty-eight by wells. 

Within Uie boundaries of the district there icmaine 

gho.m,te C.P* or clti— •"I “y 

two thousond ono tandrtd md ** '■ 

QQ 2 
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elusive of the lands of Dowlutwalluh and Goorwalluh, 
from neither of which was any return obtained. The 
former had ten thousand, and the latter twenty 
thousand ghoomaos under cultivation ; so that the 
one thousand one hundred and forty-seven ploughs 
worked sixty-nine thousand six hundred and fifty- 
seven ghoomaos, or each plough sixty-one on an 
average ; and each well watered twenty-one ghoomaos. 
Thefe were two hundred and one shops, as follows : 


Hindoo grain-dealers . 

. 92 

Washermen 

. . 17 

Weavers . . . . 

. 42 

Oilmen .... 

. . 3 

* Butchers .... 

C 

Dyers .... 

1 

Shoemakers and other workers 

in leather 30 

Potters * , . . , 

4 

Carpenters .... 

5 

Ironsmiths .... 

1 

Total 

. 201 

History of the people, and 

how they became 

possessed of the Dcra Futteh Khan country, I have 
none to tell ; for scarcely had I concluded the above 
revenue settlement, and trial of Bhowunee Sing, 
when the Mooltan war broke out ; and, instead of 
asking heads of villages how many grandfathers they 
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had, I began to inquire how many sons and grandsons 
they could bring into the field. 

But I do not much regret it; as, had 1 had 
abundant leisure to inquire, it is doubtful whether 
much satisfactory history could have been elicited; 
for this reason, that the people are not all of one 
tribe, like the Murwutees of Murwut, the Esau- 
khcylees of Esaukheyl, the Dowlutkheyls of T^k, the 
Gundapoors of Kolachee, the Meankheyls of Drdbund, 
and the Babhurs of Choudwan— all of whom have 
their distinct family history ; but the occupants of 
Dcra Futteh Khan have no common denomination or 
descent. There are settlers of the tribes of Kolachee, 
Nootkanee, Dustees, Luskanees, Kusranees, Kethrbs, 
Goormanees, Mirranees, Mullunuhs, Chunnurs, 
Murrells, Bhuttees, Khirs, Sohruhs— all of whom, 

I believe, have only this in common, that they are of 
the Belooch nation ; and besides these, there are the 
Ooshteraunees and Boozdars from the Mountmns of 
Solomon; Juts from the, Punjab; Moondeyruhs, a 
class of fakeers, of Jut origin; and Sheikhs and Syu s 
from all quarters. 

And the same remark holds good with referenw 
to Dera Ishmacl Khan, the zumeendars of which 
district am mixed races, though 1 have not theiT 


names* 
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It is probable, therefore, that countries in which 
fragments of so many tribes have been able to 
establish themselves have never had any powerful 
indigenous people, and never been the scene of those 
national struggles, aggressions, and conquests, which 
are the hroad facts and landmarks of history. The 
simple fact of the two Deras ^Ishmael and Futteh 
Khan) having been founded towards the close of the 
fifteenth century, by a Belooch settler of the tribe 
D6dacc, named Mullick Sohnil), along with his sons, 
Ishmael and Futteh, who came from the distant land 
of Muknin, on the shores of the Indian Ocean, has 
ali*eady been narrated to the reader in the opening of 
the jirst chapter, and is perhaps the most interesting 
record of their whole history which the most diligent 
research could bring to light. 

Reader, our journey through the Upper D^rajat, 
or the province of Dcrn Ishmael Khan, is accom- 
plished. The messenger of ill-news, with his blood- 
red letter-bag,* is even now being fiaried over the 

* It is the custom in India to affix n small piece of red 
cloth to an express despatch, as a symbol of its import to life 
and death. In the Punjab, the entire letter-bag used to be 
made of red materials, and, os in the present instance, con- 
veyed but too frequently a just summary of its eontcuts« 
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Indus ; and soon our cars, so dull to coming evil, 
must catch the heavy fall of his weary, dust-muffled 
foot, as he tries to finish with a run. The timid 
dove of Peace, which only now had ventured to 
alight upon this land of revolution, is startled once 
again, unfolds her trembling wings, and spreads 
them for a long, long flight upon the storm of 
War. 
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CHAPTER II. 

A A^zcercc chief once gave me the following list of all the 
tribes he could remember belonging to the two great branehes 
of. the Vizecrcc nation; and though uninteresting to the 
general reader, I append them here as useful to any political 
officer whose duty may carry him across the Indus. 


VIZEEIIEES. 

/- -X 

AHMUDZYKS. OTM VN/YKS. 


*Spirkyc. 
♦Ilathec Kheyl. 
*Beezund Kheyl. 
*Oomurzyc, 

Zilly Kheyl. 
Toozy Kheyl. 
Khoojul Kheyl. 
Gungee Kheyl. 
Khooiice Kheyl. 


*Buklva Kheyl. 
*Janec Kheyl. 
♦Mullick Shahee. 
Seypulye. 
Popnlye. 
Nccahmye. 
Sudgye. 
Eusogye. 
Battye. 
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VIZEEREES. 


AHMUDZYKS. OTMANZYE9. 


Payinduh Khcyl. 

Khosallye. 

*Sirkee Kheyl. 

Shull Meerye. 

Shoojuh Kheyl. 

Bobiilyc. 

Sir-Shoojuh Khcyl. 

Meer Alyc. 

Biidin Klicyl. 

D^td Kheyl. 
Mudda Kheyl. 
Balia Kheyl. 
Mdhmood Kheyl. 
Michee Kheyl. 
Toowul Kheyl. 
Moot Kheyl. 


Tliose marked * were the tribes which intruded themselves 
into Bunnoo; and as I afterwards had full opportunity of 
becoming acquainted with their ramifications, I append them 
also for the benefit of others. 


DETAIL OF TUE YIZEEREE SETTLERS IN DUNNOO, 


UIVIHION. 

TRIBE. 

FAMILY. 

1 Til KIR CHIEFS. 




1. MUMUND KHKYL. 


Ahmudzje. 

1 

Spirkye. 


Grunucc Klieyi. 
JiOlyuh Khcyl. 

Mirza Kheyl. 
KhojceKheyl. 
Qwiredda Khcjl. 
Fdtma Khcyl. 

Khildt Kheyl. 

Moorsil Khan 
Nuwab. 

Kiieem Shdh. 
Ulmurr. 

Muzdoor. 

; SoiMik. 

Lubb. 




2. MOOODAN KHBYL. 

Alec Kheyl. 

r Summund, and 
\ Ahmud Shah. 
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detail op the vizeeree settlers in bonnoo. 


division. tribe. 


Ahmudzyc. Spirkye. 

Ilathee 
” Khcyl. 

Bcezund 
” Khcyl. 

M Oomurzye. 


family. 


” 2. SOODDAN KHEYL, 

Ubdul Khcyl. 
Zurgur Khcyl. 
Bittkn Khcyl. 

Gullee Khcyl. 

Bukhol Khcyl. 

Suddee Khcyl. 

- Buggon Khcyl. 
Dodec Khcyl. 
Poorbuh Khcyl. 

• Puttol Khcyl. 

Zuddul Khcyl. 
Moosuh Khcyl. 
Oollccgye. 

Esau Khcyl. 

Burkhon Khcyl. 
Bozuh Khcyl. 

Pirgk Khcyl. 

J Zumraee Khcyl. 
j Looddunaic. 

Poeeli Khcyl. I 
L Syud Khcyl. 


Sirkee 

Khcyl. 


Toluh Khcyl. 
Boluh Khcyl. 


Surdce Khcyl, 


Otmanzye. 


Bukka 

Khcyl. 


Jkncc 

Kheyl. 


Nurmce Kheyl. 

TUKHTEE KHEYL. 

1. Moreeb Kheyl, or 
Ishmacl Kheyl. 

2. Khan Kheyl. 

' Diyah Kheyl. 

Mullick Shkhce. 
Indee Kheyl. 
Bucchakhye. 


their chiefs. 


Koortkna. 

Baz. 

Biihdah. 

Akhoond Ibraheera. 
r Dowlut^n. 

I Mkmool. 
r Sallush. 

■j Shirbut. 
tMoosh. 

Swahn Khan, 
r Azcera. 

I Sullor. 

Ziimturruh. 
r Ibbut and 
\ Shum^dee, 

j Not known. 

Sheikh Peykb. 
Sullktt. 

Dooraimaie. 

Munjh. 

Mundutt. 

Koeem. 

Peyzwand. 

Peyyovec. 

/ Meera Khan, 
j Shumrode. 

J Shalibaz. 

I Nooraiee. 

LJill Meer. 

Murwutt, 
r Ghksim and 
Neealizee, 

J Abbds Khan and 
\ Ghuznee. 


j* Jiin Buhkdoor. 

Adil Shkh. 
Annutt Shkh. 
Muzzye. 
Shkhbks Khan. 
Zureef. 
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Note. — As the Vizeerces have no written language, talk 
very coarse Pushtoo, and have very peculiar names, the 
preceding Table may contain some mistakes in pronunciation, 
but is, I know, generally correct. 


CHAPTER VI. 

Tlie coins sent home by Major Reynell Taylor, procured 
iVoin the ruins of Akra, in Bunnoo, were as follow : 

1 . Silver coin of Strato, a Bactrian King, which has been 
described by ^fr. W. S, AV. Vanx, of the British Museum, 
in a Paper read before the Numismatic Society, December 
20th, IS 19, to the following effect : 

Obverse : — BAXIAKOS i:ni4>AN()Yi: niHIPOi: 
^TPATUNOi:. 

Bust of the King to the right, draped on the shoulders, and 
head laureate. 

Reverse:— (In Bactrian Pali) Mahanij/isii, Tejatnasa, 
Tadatasa. Stdtasa— (The Great King, illustrious, the Saviour 
— Strato.) 

Minerva Promachns standing to the right ; in her right 
hand a thunderbolt, in her lefl a shield, and over her left arm 

the /Egis. In front the monogram 

This coin was unknown to Numismatists at the time of tjic 
publication of Professor Wilson’s learned “ Ariana Antiejua ; 
and as yet there is only one similar, which had been 
previously purchased of Mr. Thomas, of the Bengal Civil 
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Service, by the British Museum, iu the autumn of 1849. 
No age or place has, therefore, been yet assigned it, with any 
certainty, among Bactrian coins; but it is supposed, by 
Mr. Vaux, to be of the first century, and probably between 
A.D. 80 and 90. 

2. A silver coin of Hermseus, a Greek Prince of Bactria, 
who reigned, according to Professor Wilson, b.c. 98. The 
coins of this King are common, and a full description of 
their varieties, with plates, will be found in Professor Wil- 
son’s “ Ariana Antiqua,” p. 292. 

3. A small silver coin of Demetrius, King of Bactria, 
n.c. 190; of sufficient rarity to claim a separate description. 
Mr. Vaux says ; It is an obole, and similar to that which 
has been published by Professor Wilson, in his “Ariana,” 
p. 233, and engraved in Plato II, No. 4. 

“ Obverse Bust of the King turned to the right, with 
the neck bare, and wearing a helmet in the shape of an 
elephant’s head.* 


“Reverse : — BA2IAKa:S AIIMHTPIOY. Type: a 
naked figure of Hercules standing in the field of the coin, 
with his right hand raised above his head, and his left sup- 
porting the club and the lion’s skin. To the left of the 


figure is the monogram 



4, A silver coin of Mahmood of Ghuznee; one of the 


* The eleph ant-helmct is an interesting circumstance as connected 
with this coin having been found at Akra, in Bunnoo ; for it is supposed 
to allude to Dcm etriiw' conquests “ in India, that is, on the south of the 
Hindu Kush.”— /Vqfffwr WiltorCt Jrima, 228, 9. 

t Paper read by Mr. Vaux before the Numismatic Sodety, De- 
cember 20th, 1849 * 
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greatest of conquerors, whose empire, in the eleventh cen- 
tury, extended ** from the Tigris to the Ganges, and from the 
Jaxartes to the Persian Gulf.*** Consequently, it included 
fipnnoo. 

The four coins above-mentioned were all presented by 
Major-General Taylor, Lieutenant-Governor of the Royal 
Military College, Sandhurst, to the British Museum ; besides 
which, the Major-General kindly informs me, his son sent 
him from Akra, one small gold coin (not named, and pro- 
bably defaced), and one very perfect little silver coin, with a 
loop of silver affixed, procured from an Afghan soldier, who 
wore it round his neck, of Nicephorus Antimachus, a Bac- 
trian King, who lived 150 b.c. Not only the legend, but the 
Victory on one side, and a horse on the other, are beau- 
tifully executed, and quite perfect. f 
There is one copper coin, of an uncertain King of Bactria ; 
but the inscription is “Great King of Kings, the Pre- 
server.'’! 

* Elphinstonc,” p. 141. 

t Thli is probably Ihc Hcmulracbm, described by Professor Wilson 
at page 274 of his “ Ariana;" “ King, with Macedonian cap and fillet, 
on a gallopping horse, to the right.*' Wilson dates him 140 B.C., and 
Lassen, 1G3. 

I Who this King was is not known, “ as bis coins," says Wilson, p. 332, 
“ Ariana," “ offer the characteristic peculiarity of being without a name. 
It is also characteristic of the same coins, with a very few and doubtful 
exceptions, to bare a Greek legend only." They are found, says the 
tame authority, at Ueghraro, In Afghanistan, in many of the topes in the 
Punjab, and even in Central India, as at llenares, and iu Malwa ; and the 
Professor comes to the conclusion, that " he must have reigned chiefly 
if not altogether, in India, at least in the Punjab, bythe abundance of 
his coins in the west of liiodoostan. The same consideration, as well as 
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Menander. Name in Greek, and Bactrian Pali on alter- 
nate sides. Minerva. Monogram 

Apollodotus. Names in Greek, and Bactrian Pali. Bull.f 
Thus/ from these ruins of Akra, in Bunnoo, we have in 
this one collection alone, coins ranging over twelve hundred 
years, the oldest of which is two thousand and forty years 
old.J The evidence they alford entitles us to conclude that 
for two hundred years before, and one hundred years after the 
Christian Era, Bunnoo was under the sovereignty of Kings of 

the freshness of the coins, and the style of the inscription, combine to 
place him subsequent to the Christian Era, although possibly within the 
first century.” 

* “ According to Strabo,” says Wilson, “Menander was one of those 
Bactrian Kings by whose victories the boundaries of the kingdom were 
chfefly extended towards the east.” He crossed the Sutlej, and passed 
eastwards as far as the Jumna, according to the same writer ; but Pro- 
fessor Wilson comes to the conclusion “that he never was King of 
Dactria, but that he reigned (b.c. 120) over an extensi\e tract from the 
foot of the Paropamisan Mountains to the sea,” and was “ a conqueror of 
the neighbouring provinces.” — ^4riana, pp. 280 — 2. 

t The date assigned by Wilson to Apollodotus is 110 b.c,, and “ the 
Inimiwd Indian ox” is supposed to “evidence the Indian dominion of 
Ai>ollodolus.” See “ Aiiana,” p. 288. 


X Demetrius 

B.c. 

190. 

Anlimachus 

B.c. 

150. 

Meuauder 

B.C. 

126. 

Apollodottis 

B.c. 

110. 

Hermicus 

B.c. 

93. 

Strato 

A.D. 

80. 

Great King of Kings, the Preserver 

A.D. 

1st century. 

Mahmood of Ghiunec . 

A.D. 

llth century. 
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Grecian origin. For the interval which follows between 
Strato and the Ghuznee conqueror, we must resort to the 
general history of the classic Paropamisus, which records the 
re-establishment of Hindoo rule about the third century, and 
the existence of Hindoo Rajahs in the eighth cAitury, in 
Sindh and Cabul.’*' 

* See on this subject Wilson's ■** Ariana," pp. 439—41. 
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